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Prologue 


This book presents unpublished small finds of different categories and materials discovered in the 
bothroi (pit-deposits) and the landfills in the sanctuaries of Poseidon and Athena at Sounion, excavated 
by Valerios Stais in the years 1897—1915. It re-examines the two sanctuaries and the structures within 
them in order to provide context for the material presented. The work offers a catalogue of small finds 
and then interprets and assesses them in terms of their contribution to the understanding of early cults 
at the two Sounion sanctuaries. The overall organisation and content of this book are those of my PhD 
thesis, awarded in 2010 by King's College London, and now suitably recast and updated. 


Within the two sanctuaries Stais discovered a large quantity of material of great importance, notably 
impressive Archaic and Classical sculptures (such as a number of Archaic kouroi and korai) and 
architectural elements. Indeed the wealth of material from surveys and excavations undertaken in the 
sanctuaries of Poseidon and Athena at Sounion during the 19th and 20th centuries has led scholars such 
as C. Rhomaios, G. Richter, I. Sakellarakis, G. Hanfmann, Sir John Boardman and P. Calligas, among 
others, to extract for publication either single important finds or a homogeneous group of objects — the 
publication of the Archaic kouroi by G. Papathanassopoulos is a case in point. The monumental Archaic 
sculpture, the reliefs and the architectural spolia are not discussed here in detail. They have received 
considerable scholarly attention, and have been thoroughly studied and published already. Reference to 
as many as possible of these publications will be given in this book where appropriate. Naturally these 
major objects have tended to overshadow the plentiful small finds: as yet no publication has drawn 
together the small artefacts of various materials found in reasonably definable contexts, nor have they 
been previously studied in depth. 


Permission to study and publish the material from the bothroi and the landfills from both sanctuaries 
presented by Stais in AE 1917, was granted to me in 1990 by the National Archaeological Museum, 
Athens, and with the consent of the Archaeological Society at Athens, after Charikleia Lanara, who 
in 1984 had started postgraduate work on this material under Professor V. Lambrinoudakis, joined the 
Archaeological Service. At that time, I was generously provided with photographs of some of the finds. 
Their effective use was, however, curtailed by the difficulty of securely reconciling the old numbering 
system of the objects with the NMA's new index. Moreover the photographs were of groups rather than 
individual objects, and without a scale. In the following years I was able to study and record a substantial 
number of objects, some of which had never before been catalogued. In 1999, the late Eos Zervoudaki, 
the then Director of the NMA, drew my attention to a tray recovered during the re-arrangement of the 
Museum's store rooms, which held 28 terracotta plaques, mostly fragmentary, of which 24 were painted 
and four in low relief. The importance of these significant uncatalogued finds and their poor state made 
it imperative to arrange for their recording by UV and raking light photography, in order to unravel their 
depictions, some invisible to the naked eye. A resumed study of this important group of finds with more 
advanced equipment, aiming to reveal more information, is currently in process. The Athens earthquake 
of September 1999 caused serious structural damage to the Museum, resulting in its immediate closure. 
The Vase Collection re-opened only in 2005. The stores were finally re-arranged and access was first 
allowed to researchers late in 2008, but with severe limitations, which have constrained certain aspects 
of the way in which objects have been recorded here. 


In view of the quantity and diversity of the material, which could not be treated in its entirety within 
the confines of a single monograph, its occasionally repetitive nature, the lack of information from the 
excavator in his brief reports regarding the exact provenance of many objects, as well as the complete 
omission from these reports of nearly half the material, I have elected to present here a selected but 
representative group of finds. Consequently, the Catalogue and discussion focus on 274 small finds 
of various materials from the two bothroi and the artificial fills, which are presented in 261 catalogue 
entries. Three groups of circa 560 small finds are not fully discussed in this publication. One is the 
pottery, the provenance of which is not securely documented. However, a selection of representative 
groups of vases is listed in Appendix B. The second group comprises the seals, scarabs and beads. 
Information on this material was briefly given by Stais, as discussed in Chapter 2, and 16 stone seals 
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were published by Sir John Boardman in 1963. Consequently these seals are not discussed further. 
Some scarabs are exhibited, but most are kept in the NMA safe to which I had no access until recently: 
a thorough study at this late stage was not feasible. As a result, only a selection of representative 
material (scarabs, scaraboids and beads) can therefore be listed in Appendix C. Appendices B and C do 
nonetheless help give a somewhat fuller picture of the excavated material. 


Finally, the third group consists of several boxes in the NMA stores, which had not been opened, 
catalogued or conserved since Stais had them transferred there. I have recently been given access to 
them: they contain unrecorded bronze and mainly iron finds from the two sanctuaries. 


A systematic study of the 100 or so metal artefacts mentioned above, as well as the nearly 460 items 
of pottery, scarabs, seals and beads, some of which are only summarised in the appendices here, is 
underway and the material will be published in the very near future. 


My decision to use throughout the text, the term ‘bothros’, as defined by Ekroth, is justified, especially 
in the case of the Athena sanctuary, by the ‘undamaged offerings’ and the structure in which they were 
stored, as discussed in Chapters 2 and 4. The fact that the natural triangular fissure in the rock at the 
Poseidon sanctuary stored the kouros fragments might reflect the impact of Persian vandalism of sacred 
images. A second ‘bothros’ outside the old polygonal wall at the sanctuary of Poseidon, as mentioned 
in Chapter 2, filled with offerings of the late 8th to the early 5th centuries BC, may allude to an early 
cult as discussed in Chapter 4. 


This book, then, comprises four chapters, a detailed catalogue of objects and three appendices. Their 
organisation is as follows: 


Chapter 1 deals with Stais’ excavations, their aims and extent, with particular reference concerning the 
limitation of site recording. In Chapter 2, the historical information on Sounion is presented together 
with the sanctuaries. It is derived mainly from literary evidence and inscriptions, discussion of the 
excavations prior to 1897, and an interpretation of Stais’ reports on the excavated sites of both sanctuaries 
and their finds. These discussions refer in detail to the source of the material, the two bothroi, the fills 
and their finds. Chapter 3 includes stylistic analysis of the material and discussion according to subject 
matter or category. In Chapter 4, a synthesis of the material dealt with in this book leads to conclusions 
on the establishment and development of the two sanctuaries and the factors that made Sounion a vital 
part of Athenian territory, while comparisons are made with other relevant sanctuaries in Attica and 
elsewhere. A review of the physical remains, as well as of the dating, provenance and interpretation of 
the finds sets early cults into context, while an attempt to link these cults with specific documented and 
undocumented finds reveals the identity of deities worshipped in both sanctuaries. Patterns of socio- 
economic growth and the identity of the dedicators at both sanctuaries are presented. 


A Catalogue of Objects precedes Appendix A which lists virtually all the Greek and Latin testimonia 
on Sounion with translations; the content of Appendices B and C has already been mentioned above. 


Serious questions about the topography and especially the early cults on the promontory of Sounion 
have repeatedly been raised. Therefore, it has been essential to examine the primary records of the 
sole main excavations undertaken by Stais, where they survive, in an attempt to provide answers. It 
is, however, important to emphasise that many questions continue to remain unanswered: the need for 
further fieldwork at both sanctuary sites is self-evident. 
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Notes 


Numbers in bold within the text correspond to the numbering of the finds in the Catalogue of Objects. 


Numbers in bold and italics within the text correspond to the numbering of Greek and Latin testimonia 
cited in Appendix A. 


Surface A refers to the surface of a painted plaque on which the assumed main theme is depicted. 


Surface B refers to the surface of a painted plaque on which the assumed secondary theme is depicted, 
if any. 


Under *Metalwork and Jewellery' in Chapter 3, as well as in the Catalogue of Objects, the term 
bronze is generally used for various metal objects which are copper-based alloys. The results of XRF 
spectrometry, and thus their actual composition, will be presented in a second volume to be published 
in the near future. 

Dimensions are given in metres, centimetres or millimetres as appropriate. 

H = Height, L= Length, D = Depth or thickness, W=Width. 

NMA: National Archaeological Museum, Athens. 

PAE: Ilpoxciká tns ev AOnvaig Apyaiodoyixne Etaipeiac. 

AE: Apyaiohoyixyn Egnuepic. 

AD: Apyaiohoyikov Agdtiov. 


Some facts and details, which the present author considers to be of relevance to the development of the 
subject, are unavoidably repeated in various sections of the book. 
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Introduction 


Valerios Stais was the first excavator to systematically reveal the two sanctuaries at Sounion, those of 
Poseidon and of Athena. Stais also discovered a large number of finds of great importance, such as the 
Archaic kouroi, as well as numerous small finds in two bothroi, one in each sanctuary, in an artificial 
fill from the Athena sanctuary and in an extensive landfill inside the temenos of Poseidon, which he 
investigated thoroughly in the hope of finding more architectural parts.' These small finds were not 
studied in depth, as their importance was overshadowed by the discovery both of impressive Archaic 
sculpture and of the sanctuary of Athena, which, until Stais’ excavations, had been wrongly located at 
the site of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 


Stais reported’ that he had started excavations at the promontory to recover whatever could be salvaged 
from the temple of ‘Athena’. He and his predecessors had based their assumptions about the god to 
whom the once great temple on the promontory had been dedicated on the testimony of Pausanias (51, 
52; see Appendix A). Indeed he added that had he paid more attention to Scylax (27), he would not have 
made this error. Stais' discovery! in 1898 on the promontory of a military decree of the early 3rd century 
BC, praising the strategos Kephisodotos of the Acharneans for his services and indicating that it was 
to be placed in the sanctuary of Poseidon, confirmed that the Classical temple on the promontory had 
been dedicated to Poseidon and not to Athena. Having excavated in 1900 the site on a low hill to the 
north-east and very close to the sanctuary of Poseidon, Stais was left in no doubt that here was indeed 
the sanctuary of Athena. He noted that an *obscure and somewhat inaccurate passage' in Vitruvius (71) 
refers to the larger of the two temples, which he found at that sanctuary, as that of Athena. 


Stais’ work in both sanctuaries was considered one of the major excavations of the time and was 
largely funded by the Archaeological Society at Athens. The material was finally stored in the National 
Archaeological Museum, Athens (NMA). A certain number of finds are presently displayed in the Vase 
Collection of the Museum. A substantial number of the items that I have catalogued and studied are in 
the Museum storerooms, and yet others had been transferred to the Museum safe during a previous re- 
arrangement of the Vase Collection. A small representative group of these objects, consisting of votive 
weapons, protomai and various clay figurines, seals and scarabs, clay plaques etc., had been exhibited 
in case 45 following the re-arrangement of the displays in 1991. The closure of the NMA in 1999 for 
structural repairs and a further re-arrangement of the exhibits have again affected the display of the 
material from Sounion, which is now in room 52 (case 55). Fortunately, there has been no change in 
the numbering of individual objects. It is worth noting that the majority of small offerings had been 
catalogued in groups according to material. Thus groups of objects, such as clay plaques or animal 
figurines, were given single numbers in the NMA inventory. 


The purpose here is to analyse stylistically selected material from the two bothroi and the artificial fills, 
date it and evaluate it in terms of its find context, and to consider the cults practised at the two sanctuaries. 
To effect a secure dating of many objects requires good evidence of their provenance. Unfortunately, the 
excavator provides very little information on this subject. The exact find spot can be ascertained for only 
120 objects out of the 261 catalogue entries (though certain entries encompass two or more items). A lack 
of contextual information from the excavations conducted in the 19th and early 20th centuries is a familiar 
phenomenon, as is emphasised in publications of sites such as the sanctuary of Artemis Mounychia in 
Piraeus,’ the early pyres from the te/esterion at Eleusis, to name but a few. The diversity of the material 
from both bothroi and the artificial fills, the quantity of objects excavated, but most importantly the lack 
of site notebooks makes it impossible to ascertain the exact provenance of a large number of objects. It 
must be stressed here that the lack or possibly loss of the excavator's site notebooks has been confirmed 
by members of his family. 


! Stais 1917, 188. 

Stais 1900a, 133-134. 

IG IP 1270, a stele of Pentelic marble, first published by the excavator: Stais 1900a, 132-134. 
4 Palaiokrassa 1991, 42-43 

5. Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 50. 
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The original context of use and/or deposition of these objects is equally hard to reconstruct, especially in 
the case of the Athena Sounias sanctuary, as they were found in secondary deposition in the artificially 
levelled area, east of the Classical temple of Athena and in the layer above the bothros near the temple's 
south-east corner. It is therefore impossible to present the material by context, so instead it has been 
divided by material and type, noting that the majority of objects can be dated within the 7th and 6th 
centuries BC. 


Nevertheless, important questions of context remain. In particular, the original purpose of the bothros in 
the Athena sanctuary has been open to question because of its “unusually careful’ construction and the 
deposition of the objects discovered in the years 1907, 1909, 1911 and 1912. Close study is therefore 
required, with emphasis upon the individual objects, to cast light on the circumstances that caused them 
to be carefully ‘stored’ in the bothros. Additionally, comparisons to similar assemblages deriving from 
sanctuaries whose deities have been securely identified and which provide better dated contexts, are 
offered in Chapter 4. 


Chapter 1 
Problems Arising from the Excavations of 1897-1915 


Valerios Stais at Sounion 


Valerios Stais (1857—1923), together with figures such as C. Tsountas and P. Kavvadias, belongs to the 
generation of Greek archaeologists generally accepted as pioneers in their field.' Having completed 
his studies in Bonn, Berlin and Halle, Stais returned to Greece in 1885 with his doctoral degree. In 
October 1885, he entered the Greek Archaeological Service as Ephor of Antiquities in Argolis and 
Corinthia, where he supervised the excavations in Epidaurus.” In 1887, the Antiquarium was established 
in the National Museum, Athens and Stais became head of the recently established Collection of Vases, 
a position he retained for 26 years. Stais was responsible for the registration of all new finds that 
were brought to the Museum and published two catalogues of the Bronze, Marble, and Mycenaean 
Collections. Late in 1901, he attempted to continue the work of G. Vyzantinos and K. Kourouniotis on 
the Antikythera wreck, but the lack of appropriate equipment and exceptional storms led the search to 
be abandoned. He was, however, the first to realise the importance of one particularly enigmatic find 
from the wreck, the now famous Antikythera Mechanism. 


In 1896, Stais became a Member of the Council of the Greek Archaeological Society at Athens, a 
post which he held for four consecutive three-year terms. In 1909 he was forced to resign as the 
Society underwent an internal crisis stirred by Kavvadias, a man of grand ambitions and authoritarian 
behaviour. He was, however, re-elected for a further term in 1921. Stais conducted excavations in the 
sanctuaries of Poseidon and Athena at Sounion between 1897 and 1915. In 1897, the Council of the 
Greek Archaeological Society at Athens had authorised him to proceed with this major programme 
because of his abilities, knowledge, and the experience he had accumulated in excavating other sites 
in Attica (the Archaic tumuli in Vurva, Velanideza, Neon Phaliron, the tumulus of the Athenians in 
Marathon, the sanctuary of Nemesis in Rhamnous, the sanctuary of Amphiaraos and Thorikos).* His 
reports on these excavations differ in quantity and quality of detail. Whereas, for example, the reports 
on the tumuli in Vourva and Marathon were fairly detailed and were amplified by two long articles in 
AM, his reports on Rhamnous and, as discussed below, on Sounion, were shorter and written ‘in haste’ 
as Stais often prefaced them. For the excavation at Rhamnous for example, he submitted three brief 
reports to PAE, as well as writing some draft reports to the Archaeological Society which were only 
published in 1986 by V. Petrakos.° 


The excavation at Sounion was a difficult task for a number of reasons. First, there were limited means 
available for such an excavation in Greece at the end of the 19th century. The condition of the site was 
also poor, as Stais observes. The temple of Poseidon was covered with bushes and trees, a deep fill and 
piles of freshly dug earth. All the remaining architectural elements of the temple were scattered among 
this vegetation and debris. In his report of 1900, Stais wrote that he did not expect to make any major 
discoveries — as he did later on — and that his main purpose was to clear the sides and the interior of 
the temple. A second impediment was the fact that Stais tried to excavate the whole of Cape Sounion 
and its monuments. The results and the excavation reports seem incomplete by modern standards. It 
is generally accepted that the excavation methods and evaluation of finds in Stais’ time differ in most 
ways from present day requirements. His reports lack valuable information on the exact find spots of the 
excavated small scale material, as well as on their stratigraphical contexts. As a result, a large number 


Petrocheilos 1992, 11; Petrakos 1987,111, 129. 

Stais 1886, 79-82; Stais 1887, 67—68. 

Stais 1889, 237-242. 

Stais 1890a, 105—112; Stais 1890c, 318—329; Stais 1890d, 16-28; Stais 1893, 46—63; Stais 1892, 29-31; Stais 1890b, 159—161; Petrocheilos 
992, 21—33, 44, n. 64. 

Petrakos 1986, 24—52. 

Stais 19002, 114; Stais 1917, 169—171, figs 2, 3, 3a; Stais 1920, 21. 
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of small finds from the two bothroi and the landfills is bereft of context.’ Whether the nature of his 
reports reflect time constraints, funding limitations, the means at his disposal, or contemporary methods 
is not certain — probably a number of factors were together responsible for the quality of the results, 
testimonies and accounts. Nonetheless, it is clear that if Stais kept detailed logbooks, these were never 
handed over to the Archaeological Society at Athens. Scientific information on this major excavation 
survives only in his brief reports published in the Society's journals. On the other hand, his major 
discoveries (the kouroi, the sanctuary of Athena, his definition of the cults at Sounion,’ inscriptions, 
etc.), as well as those small finds considered by Stais to be of minor or even ‘of no importance,’ have 
made a major contribution to archaeology. For many decades, Stais’ work was — and to some extent 
still is — the only source of reference for Sounion. His devotion to his *mission' — the discovery and 
reports of the finds — is noteworthy. Moreover, he allowed colleagues to examine and even publish 
material from his excavations, notably the kouroi? and some of the scarabs and seals from Sounion. 


In 1989, the Archaeological Society at Athens decided to stop funding the excavation of new sites and 
to concentrate instead on publishing the material from all previous excavations. It was also decided 
to complete all previous unfinished excavations dating from the beginning of the century. Under 
these directions, material from old excavations was given to young archaeologists to be classified 
and studied. The present monograph stems from this decision. In 1994," the Secretary General of the 
Archaeological Society at Athens, Dr V. Petrakos, reported that the Council had decided to investigate 
and complete all excavations conducted by Stais (Thorikos, Sounion, etc.), because his work could be 
characterised ‘more as reconnaissance than as a full excavation.’ Dr Petrakos referred to Sounion, in 
particular to the fortress, which had not been excavated systematically. The Society undertook a limited 
excavation at Sounion in the summer of 1994 to examine Tower H, situated on the north wall, close 
to the shipsheds, and a small temple near the shipsheds, west of Tower Z," which had been preceded 
by a two year (1967-1969) survey and clearance by Homer Thomson and William B. Dinsmoor, Jr 
in both sanctuaries. Restoration work and extensive clearance in Sounion was carried out by the 2nd 
Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities (2007-2013) within the framework of the programme 
of ‘Improvements to the archaeological site of Sounion,' as part of the NSRF programme. The aim is to 
render not only the two sanctuaries but all the other monuments in Sounion accessible to the public, so 
as to highlight the role Sounion played in the economy and defence of the Athenian city-state. 


The bothroi deposits 


As noted above, the lack of clear information about the exact location of the finds causes problems 
of dating, interpretation and association with the cults. Contradictory information about the precise 
location of the finds appears very often in Stais’ reports. For example, in AF 1917, in discussing the 
bothros in Poseidon's sanctuary, he reported finding several terracotta plaques and male figurines, but 
he did not specify the number and type of plaques and figurines, or illustrated any of them. A researcher 
who has an overall picture of the material from both sanctuaries, may therefore wonder, for example, 
to which of the two bothroi several terracotta male figurines and painted plaques may belong. Equally, 
when referring to ‘figurines,’ Stais may instead have meant the faience amulets, some of which were 
presented in his 1917 report" and later included in Pendlebury's catalogue.” The only small objects 
whose find spots can be confirmed with certainty are those presented in the plates accompanying Stais’ 
reports, or described individually by the excavator. 


Stais presented the numerous vases, found in both bothroi and the fills, as *common, small, of similar 
shape, and of no importance.’ It is impossible to separate them according to find spot, and so they 
can only be studied stylistically and not assigned to either sanctuary, at least not individually. Certain 


7 Despinis 1999, 181, emphasises the problems caused by the lack of precise information about find spots. 


The discovery of the inscription with Poseidon's name was considered as ‘a major find’ even by the Athenian press. See e.g. Estia 
31/7/1899. 

? Stais, having recognised the importance of kouros NMA 2720, allowed Deonna to study it and include it in Deonna 1909. 

? Petrakos 1994a, 27. 

! For the construction of tower H and the rectangular building inside it, which probably was a guard-house, see Petrakos 1994b, 229—230, 
pls 127-129. 

12 Stais 1917, 196-197, figs 8 and 9. 

3 Pendlebury 1930, nos 83-88. 
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vases from the Athena sanctuary were presented in Stais’ 1917 report, but even here it is unclear 
whether they all came from inside the bothros or from the artificially levelled area." Although the 
vases are not part of the detailed subject matter of this study, they do provide some significant dating 
evidence, a review of which is given in Appendix B. 


Stais divided his finds according to their material. In all his reports he briefly presented each group and, 
selectively, one or more representative objects, without clarifying the conditions and circumstances in 
which they had been found or describing them in detail. He frequently commented on groups of finds 
in terms such as ‘...a selection of items in plate...’ or ‘...as I find it unnecessary to describe each of 
these separately...’'* He gave only vague information about the numbers in each group and their precise 
find spot. A typical example of Stais' way of referencing concerns the discovery of the kouroi in the 
Poseidon sanctuary. In PAF 1909, he wrote that he found ‘many fragments of statues...’ without giving 
the exact number. In the same vague way, he referred twice to the discovery of the *many fragments of 
Archaic kouroi,' in the artificially levelled area in front of the large temple in the Athena sanctuary." 
In 1983, G. Papathanassopoulos published a catalogue of these fragments and reached the conclusion 
that the fragments, torsos and bases found during Stais’ excavations, comprise four kouroi from the 
sanctuary of Poseidon and nine from that of Athena." Numerous bronze objects were found in both 
sanctuaries; these were singled out but presented selectively. More bronze items were stored in the 
NMA: some until recently remained in boxes, without having been conserved or indexed, as mentioned 
before. The clay figurines found in the sanctuary of Athena form a significant collection of protomai, 
male and animal figurines, but information about their find spots is ambiguous. Stais referred twice 
to the protomai," but it remains uncertain which ones were found in the bothros and which in the fill. 
In his report,” he described the offerings in the fill as ‘rich in numbers,’ and continued ‘...the torso 
of a kouros, small votive offerings...and protomai, from the pit-deposits of Athena’s sanctuary....’ 
In the same report," he mentioned the numerous clay figurines from the artificially levelled area and 
continued *...we present in plate 9 several clay figurines many of which come from the artificial fill 
and some from the pit....’ It is interesting to note that a number of small aryballoi were found together 
with many protomai in the fill. 


Stais was responsible for giving catalogue numbers to the small finds when they were transferred 
from the storeroom at Sounion to the National Museum, Athens.^' He generally gave a single number 
to a group of objects of the same material, such as all the silver rings, the relief plaques, or *metal 
objects’. Unfortunately, Stais’ descriptions of specific items are generally inadequate and his comments 
on the artistic style, quality, and importance of certain finds are difficult to justify: for example, the 
bronze helmeted warrior 216 was considered to be ‘...carelessly rendered and artistically primitive’; 
he believed the votive relief of a youth crowning himself to be funerary” and thus deposited recently 
in the Athena sanctuary from a cemetery elsewhere, rather than being associated with the cult and 
offerings of this particular sanctuary. He tended to write in a poetic and sentimental way, especially 
when referring to the discovery of the kouroi, or the pedimental statue of a Nymph. This combination 
of group inventory numbers and poor descriptions often makes it difficult to identify individual items, 
especially those not illustrated in Stais’ plates. This is not the first time that this observation has been 
made. Indeed Boardman, noting confusion in the apparent attribution of a specific aryballos to two 


^ Stais 1917, 189 *...we found in the pit, at its deepest stratum, a large number of vases, figurines (protomai) and other small objects.’; ibid. 
1917, pl. 8. 

5 Stais 1917, 194 (bronze objects from the bothros in the sanctuary of Poseidon), 197 (vases from the bothros in the sanctuary of Poseidon), 
207 (bronze objects from the bothros in the sanctuary of Athena), 208 (vases from the bothros and fill in the sanctuary of Athena). 

16 Stais 1909, 118; Stais 1917, 201. 

17 Papathanassopoulos 1983, 20-25. 

18 Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 

? Stais 1917, 188. 

20 Stais 1917, 208. 

? During a visit to the Archaeological Museum of Laurion in November 2008, which was still under refurbishment, I was informed 
by the staff of the 2nd Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities that further material, mainly deriving from the Poseidon 
sanctuary, is kept in the Museum. Permission to see the material stored at the Laurion Museum was granted to the author in September 
2012. The material consists mainly of fragmentary architectural members of poros stone, marble and terracotta, such as fragments of 
an architrave, of capitals, cover tiles, gutters etc., as well as fragmentary votive and funerary reliefs. The Museum confirmed that no 
small finds from Stais' excavations were held. 

? Stais 1917, 204—206; Goette 2000, 41—42. 
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different deposits, remarked that the material published, *as well as being highly selective, may have 
been confused and must be used cautiously for dating.’” 


Nonetheless, the material from the two bothroi and fills is of great interest and importance, and a 
thorough examination of it may enable us to clarify questions concerning the most ancient cults at 
Sounion and the period they came into being. Because of the importance of the find spots, an attempt 
will be made to assign objects to the two bothroi and the fills, based on such evidence as is available 
from the excavator. This may then help in the interpretation of the remaining material where find 
spots cannot be ascertained with precision. There follows a list of objects whose find spots have been 
recorded in Stais’ report of 1917 (see also Appendices B and C). 


Finds from the bothroi and landfills whose provenance can be ascertained from the reports 
of Stais 


The sanctuary of Poseidon 


Terracotta figurine (AE 1917, 197, fig. 9). 
Sandalled foot: 87 (NMA 14928). 


Relief plaques (AE 1917, 197, fig. 10). 
Seven relief plaques: 137 (NMA 14929.6), 139 (NMA 14929.1), 140 (NMA 14929.2), 141 (NMA 
14929.3), 142 (NMA 14929.7), 143 (NMA 14929.8), 145 (NMA 14929 g). 


Faience figurines (4E 1917, 196—197, figs 8, 9). 
Seven figurines: 173 (NMA 14927.4), 174 (NMA 14927.3), 177 (NMA 14927.2), 178 (NMA 14927.1), 
179 (NMA 14928 a), 180 (14979), 181 (NMA 14928 b). 


Metalwork (AE 1917, 195, fig. 7). 

a. Nine rings: 229 (NMA 14936.2), 230 (NMA 14936.3), 231 (NMA 14936.1), 232 (NMA 14936.4), 
233 (NMA 14936.5), 234 (NMA 14936.6), 235 (NMA 14936.7), 236 (NMA 14936.8), 237 (NMA 
14936.9). 

One bead: 261 (NMA 14932.15). 

Figurine of a warrior: 216 (NMA 14926.22). 

Figurine of a bull: 219 (NMA 14932.1). 

Twelve weapons and utensils: 244 (NMA 14932.10), 245 (NMA 14932.6), 246 (NMA 14932.7), 247 
(NMA 14932.8), 248 (14932.12), 249 (NMA 14932.9), 250 (NMA 14932.11), 251 (NMA 14932.13), 
252 (NMA 14926.2), 253 (NMA 14926.3), 254 (NMA 14926.1), 257 (NMA 14932.14). 


ono 


The sanctuary of Athena 


Protomai (AF 1917, 208, pl. 9). 

Sixteen protomai: 2 (NMA 14934.10), 3 (NMA 14934.8), 4 (NMA 14934.34), 12 (NMA 22487), 13 
(NMA 14934.7), 18 (NMA 14934.26), 20 (NMA 14934.13), 22 (NMA 14934.28), 24 (NMA 14934.36), 
26 (NMA 14934.33), 27 (NMA 14934.12), 28 (NMA 14934.27), 36 (NMA 14934.4), 39 (NMA 14934.5), 
40 (NMA 14934.6), 41 (NMA 14934.9). 


Terracotta figurines (4E 1917, 208, pl. 9). 
Eight figurines: 42 (NMA 14934.49), 43 (NMA 14934.18), 44 (NMA 22476), 47 (NMA 22496), 50 
(NMA 22481), 58 (NMA 14934.47), 62 (NMA 22533), 63 (NMA 22497). 


Terracotta painted plaques (AE 1917, 209, fig. 19). 

Twenty-six plaques: 147 (NMA 14935.3), 148 (NMA 14935.2), 149 (NMA 14935.1), 150 (NMA 
149351), 151 (NMA 149354), 152 (NMA 14935E), 153 (NMA 14935xT), 154 (NMA 149352), 155 
(NMA 14935H), 156 (NMA 149350), 157 (NMA 149351), 158 (NMA 14935K), 159 (NMA 14935), 
160 (NMA 14935M), 161 (NMA 14935N), 162 (NMA 149355), 163 (NMA 149350), 164 (NMA 


3 Boardman 1963, n. 124; Stais 1917, fig. 8. 
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14935II), 165 (NMA 14935P), 166 (NMA 149352), 167 (NMA 14935T), 168 (NMA 14935Y), 169 
(149359), 170 (NMA 14935X), 171 (NMA 14935), 172 (NMA 149350). 


Plastic vases (AE 1917, 210, fig. 20). 
Five plastic vases: 127 (NMA 14936.2), 128 (NMA 14936.3), 131 (NMA 14936.4), 132 (NMA 22442), 
133 (NMA 14936.5). 


Animal figurines (AE 1917, 208, pl. 9, AE 1917, 210, fig. 20). 
Two animal figurines: 88 (NMA 22511), 93 (NMA 14936.5). 


Faience-like figurine (4E 1917, 208, pl. 9). 
Faience —like figurine: 175 (NMA 14934.20). 


Metalwork (AE 1917, 202, 207, figs 13, 17, 18). 

a. Six rings: 223 (NMA 14931e), 224 (NMA 14931a), 225 (NMA 14931b), 226 (NMA 14931f), 227 
(NMA 14931c), 228 (NMA 14931d). 

b. Miniature kouros: 218 (NMA 14930.20). 

c. Ex-voto silver mask: 217 (NMA 14931.1). 

d. Two swords: 242 (NMA 14932a), 243 (NMA 14932b). 

e. Four pieces of jewellery: 238 (NMA 14932.19), 239 (NMA 14932.20), 240 (NMA 14932.21), 241 
(NMA 14932.18). 

f. Three animal figurines: 220 (NMA 14926.5), 221 (NMA 14932.22), 222 (NMA 14932.23). 

g. Two votive shields: 255 (NMA 14932.5), 256 (NMA 149324). 

h. Four tripods: 258 (NMA 14932.17), 259 (14932.3), 260a, 260b (NMA 14932.24a, b). 


As this exercise shows, the exact provenance of only 120 of 274 objects is definitely recorded. Thirty- 
nine derive from the bothros in the Poseidon sanctuary, and 81 from that in the Athena sanctuary and 
the nearby artificial fill. Vases, presented in Appendix B, are the most difficult objects to assign as 
they are numerous, generally similar in size and shape, and have been found at both sites. Animal 
figurines (41 items) are another group of objects whose provenance is often uncertain. We may assume, 
from the excavator’s report, that the majority derive from the Athena sanctuary, both from the bothros 
and its fill, but their individual find spot remains unclear. Of the 42 protomai catalogued, only 16 
are illustrated in AE. Still, I believe that all protomai derive solely from the sanctuary of Athena but 
unfortunately, information on the exact find spot of each (bothros or artificial fill), is lacking. The 41 
objects (34 entries) that form the corpus of stone sculpture are considered of uncertain provenance, as 
the excavator does not mention them at all. The only source which helps to identify their find spot is 
Stais’ comment (AE 1917, 201) concerning the many fragments of male Archaic statues and several 
insignificant fragments of female ones, that they derived from the Athena sanctuary. Unfortunately, the 
NMA records do not provide further information on the find spot of any more objects other than those 
listed in Stais’ reports. 


Chapter 2 
The History of Sounion and the Sanctuaries of Poseidon and 
Athena: Sources and Early Research 


Literary and epigraphic evidence 


The rocky headland of Cape Sounion, on which the sanctuary of Poseidon lies, is at the southernmost 
tip of Attica, about 69km south-east of Athens (Fig. 1). It rises to a height of 60m above the Aegean 
Sea. The strategic and geographical position of the promontory, which commanded communication 
routes on both land' and sea, as well as the rich ore-bearing area of the Laureotike nearby — as cited by 
Euripides in Cyclops (8) — were the main factors for its development through the centuries. Sounion 
is mentioned in literary sources from the 8th century BC onwards and among modern authors we 
should note Byron's lyric description of the sanctuary of Poseidon. Analysis of these sources reveals 
that certain basic characteristics are frequently repeated, with little variety in the treatment of the site. 
Therefore, in the following discussion these characteristics will be reviewed with reference to the texts 
catalogued in Appendix A.’ 


Sounion is frequently described as a landmark of the Athenians (Sophocles, Ajax, 2, Pseudo-Scylax, 
Periplus, 20), stressing the fact that it was an integral part of Athenian territory. Numerous references 
to the promontory as *&xpov' imply that Sounion remained a well-known and important location across 
the centuries: these begin with Homer (1), reappear in the 5th century BC in the plays of Sophocles Ajax 
(2) and Aristophanes’ Clouds (14) and then in Demosthenes’ On the Crown (19) of circa 330 BC, the 
Hymns of Callimachus (24), Strabo (27, 31, 33) in the 1st century BC and Pausanias in the 2nd century 
AD (53) before the last recorded ancient testimony, that of Stephanus, in the 6th century AD (66). 


Herodotus describes Sounion in geographical terms (5, 6) and as an area granted to Aeginetan refugees 
(4) between 491 and 481 BC. However, the most substantial geographical description ofthe promontory 
appears in Sophocles’ Ajax (2), where the promontory is termed a ‘level summit.’ The high plateau 
of Sounion, as described by the chorus, clearly refers to the artificially-levelled fortified area at the 
south-east corner of the promontory. This area is identified, in Sophocles’ indirect reference, with the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Sounion. It is possible that Sophocles intended to praise the glory of Athens, of 
which Cape Sounion was an integral part, as well as the special relationship of Ajax and his descendants 
with the city. Nearly a century later, Pseudo-Scylax in his Periplus (20, 21 and 22) mentioned the 
promontory and fort, and calculated the distance to the border between Attica and Boeotia only from 
Sounion. In his Histories, Polybius (25) names the several peninsulas jutting out from Europe, the 
third one being that including Malea and Sounion. Diodorus Siculus (26) also mentions Sounion as a 
geographical feature. 


The Athenians recognised the importance of Sounion in navigation to and from the east, which by day 
relied on visual identification of landmarks. There are many references to this effect from Homer (1) 
onwards. Nearly three centuries later, Sophocles, in the third stasimon of the Ajax (2), refers to Sounion 
as a point the Salaminioi wish to sail past, while Herodotus (5, 6), in discussing the route of the Persian 
fleet, mentions Sounion as the natural point by which one must sail on the way to Athens. The urgent 
need to control these sea routes in order to secure the import of goods, in particular from Euboea during 
the Dekeleian siege, is clearly stated by Thucydides (10). The importance of Sounion in this respect 
continued, as is confirmed in the 4th century BC by Scylax (21), in the 2nd century AD by Galen (50) 
and Pausanias (51, 52), and in the 3rd century AD by Philostratus (56) and Porphyrius (58). In the 1st 


' In contrast to the inaccessibility of Sounion by land in the 19th century because of the appalling state of the few surviving roads, a well 


established road network in antiquity spread north of Sounion, and provided access from Athens to the Laureotike as well as to the promontory 
itself. See Kordellas 1896, 127, n. 27; on the Sphettia Odos, see Korres and Tomlinson 1998, 43-44, 57—58; Steinhauer 2001, 81—82; Parker 
2005, 57, notes that ‘numerous coastal sanctuaries were typically intended to be approached by land.’ 

? Literary evidence directly related to the context of the bothroi is limited to the testimonia of Homer (1), Sophocles (2) and Herodotus (3, 
4, 5, 6, and 7), cited in Appendix A. Athena is mentioned for the first time in Euripides’ Cyclops (8). 
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century BC, Strabo pays particular attention to the position of Sounion (27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35 and 36), which is also defined as the southernmost point of Attica and thus on the sea route to the 
port of Piraeus by Dio Chrysostomus in the 1st century AD (37). Plutarch (39) in his work On Exile, 
mentions Sounion, Taenarus and the Ceraunian mountains as the boundaries of continental Greece. 
Further evidence to this effect is provided in the 2nd century AD by Aelius Herodian (43, 44), Lucian 
(48, 49), Galen (50), Philostratus (56) and around 500 AD by Stephanus (60). 


Yet, if the importance of Sounion as a landmark in Athenian territory is consistently emphasised over 
the centuries, references to the sanctuaries on the promontory are few, and mostly reiterate the initial 
testimony of Homer in the Odyssey (1). In describing the return of Menelaus' ships from Troy, Homer 
specifies Sounion both as the place where the ships anchored and as the burial site of Phrontis, son 
of Onetor and Menelaus’ helmsman, who was slain by Apollo on the journey home. Here Sounion is 
attested both as a geographical notion, a landmark, and as a cult locus. Homer clearly describes Sounion 
as a ‘sanctuary’ (^ Zoóviov ipov’), which implies that cult was practised there before the burial of Phrontis. 
Picard? was the first to explain this passage of Homer as the aition for a cult which already existed at the 
site. Abramson also supported the idea of a hero-cult existing before the ‘age of Homer,"^ and Parker 
agreed that a cult of Phrontis already existed or that Homer's testimony could *have encouraged one 
to arise. This Homeric passage offers the most substantial information on Cape Sounion of all the 
surviving testimonia, indicating not only its geographical and religious importance, but also its political 
status, implying that the area had already undergone synoecism with Athens.° Athens and Attica are 
treated as synonymous, first in the ‘Catalogue of Ships’ (Iliad 2.546 and onwards) and later in this 
passage of the Odyssey. And as Lorimer notes, apart from Athens 'the only other Athenian locality 
mentioned in either epic is Sounion.” The 4th century BC testimony of Scylax (20) is proof that Cape 
Sounion was considered an integral part of the Athenian territory. 


It is therefore hardly surprising to find that Sounion was included in the cultural and political unification of 
Attica — what Athenians termed *the synoecism of Theseus.' * The gradual growth of Athens was further 
marked by the city's claim to the whole of Attica, expressed in the planting of sanctuaries on sites far from 
the centre.’ Sounion was considered until recently an unusual deme without a major settlement. This can be 
explained up to a point as a result of the extensive industrial activity " undertaken in the region, and also 
because of the need for farming land, as is attested by the discovery of seven towers," which were probably 
used for storing farm produce to meet demand from the large mining community. The fortified enclosure 
around the sanctuary of Poseidon incorporated housing certainly for the garrison from the 3rd century BC, 
as is testified by decrees discovered in it" and possibly for the priesthood as well, but it was by no means 
the only centre of the deme. Instead, the functions of the deme were spread out," as archaeological finds 
have proven, with perhaps at least four or five agoras, one of which, *the agora in Koile,' attested in /G IP 
527, was probably the agora of the genos of the Salaminioi." The ‘agora in Koile,' has been ascribed to the 
area of modern Limani Passa, half-way between Sounion and Laurion, thanks to the survey and excavation 
of 1977-1979 which brought to light a large building complex at the agora, of circa 3,150 square metres." 


The earliest (6th century BC) deme dedication to Zeus from the inhabitants of Sounion/ (OY NIEXA) is 
attested in JG P 1024a, b, an inscription discovered by Stais on two fragments of the leg of a life-size 


Picard 1940, 5-28. 

Abramson 1979, 1-15. 

Parker 1996, 35. 

Lorimer 1950, 437, n. 1. 

Lorimer 1950, 436—437. 

Parker 1977, 10-17; Welwei 1992, 32-39; Moggi 1976, 44-81. 

Osborne 1994, 151; de Polignac 1995, 85. 

The poletai records of the year 367/6 BC attest to the existence of 56 mines in the deme of Sounion, see Crosby 1941, 14-30. Boundary 
stones of mines dating from the 4th century have been found in the Laureotike, see SEG XXVIII, nos 204, 205, 206; SEG XXXII, no. 233. For 
mining leases, see Crosby 1957, 9-13, pls 1, 3; Crosby 1950, 210—267. 

! d Osborne 1985, 33-34. 

? IG IP 1260, IG IP 1300. 

5 Young 1941, 163, on ruins of settlements in Pountazeza; Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 72. Other settlements have been investigated in 
Agrileza and Kamariza, the Botsari valley, Noria and Magganopigatho, Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 76-105. 

^ On the genos of the Salaminioi, see Young 1941, 163—190; Ferguson 1938, 1-68, who believes that they were well established before the 
Cleisthenic reform; Osborne 1985, 36. For the possible association of the genos of the Salaminioi with a deme cult, see Parker 1996, App. 2, 
n. 73. 

55 Young 1941, 163—190; Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 51—63, figs 32, 33, 39, 40. 
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kouros (or two different kouroi) from the sanctuary of Athena Sounias.'^ This confirms the view that 
demes existed as social as well as cult groups before Cleisthenes." Decrees of the deme of Sounion" 
of the 4th and 3rd centuries BC mention Athenians stationed at Sounion (for which the term ‘demos’ is 
used). In the 1st century BC, Strabo (34) refers to Sounion as a ‘noteworthy demos.’ In the 2nd century 
AD, Herodian in De prosodia catholica (45) proclaims Sounion as the *demos' of the Leontis tribe. In 
the 6th century AD, Stephanus (66) repeats the point that Sounion is the ‘demos’ of the Leontis tribe, its 
promontory being called sacred by Homer. 


Settlement and sanctuaries 


Eastern Attica and the Laureotike have been continuously inhabited since the 6th millennium BC" 
(Fig. 2). Small settlements grew up along the coastal fringe, close to Marathon and Laurion, which 
offered water, cultivatable land and proximity to the sea for fishing and gathering shellfish. Sites 
at Rhamnous, Nea Makri, Spata, Pallene and near Brauron have yielded evidence of this period. In 
Thorikos, late Neolithic and early Bronze Age settlements stretched from the Velatouri peaks to the 
seashore. In Velatouri at Thorikos there 1s evidence of mining activity from the Late Neolithic to the 
Archaic period.” Related pottery with the characteristic Nea Makri motif, that is concentric rhomboids 
in a row,” has been found in the western Cyclades as far as Melos, from where valuable obsidian was 
obtained. To reach that far, ships would have sailed past Sounion, south to Kea and onwards. 


The promontory of Sounion itself was inhabited from the 3rd millennium BC onwards. Strabo (35) 
mentions the tribes of the Aones, Temmices, Leleges and Hyantes, who having lived in Sounion later 
settled in Boeotia. Theocharis discovered Early Helladic tombs at the eastern edge of the peninsula 
and scattered sherds on the Athena sanctuary site.” Two Early Cycladic marble figurines (which can 
no longer be traced in the NMA, as Calligas pointed out in 1993)? and a Late Minoan I lentoid seal," 
described by Sakellarakis as ‘Kretisch-Mykenisch’ (Fig. 51), were discovered during Stais’ excavations 
in the sanctuaries of Athena and Poseidon respectively. They may have been locally deposited objects 
later recovered and dedicated, although one cannot preclude a more distant source. Another site dated 
to the Early and Middle Helladic period has been excavated in the valley of Limani Passa.” The finds 
testify to seafaring between Attica and the Cyclades as well as the Peloponnese. There are few Late 
Helladic finds on Cape Sounion to date, but the Mycenaean acropolis on Velatouri hill in Thorikos 
was unlikely to have been the only Mycenaean presence in the Sounion area. Yet the south-east coast 
of Attica, the Laureotike with Sounion at its southern tip, has scant remains of any major settlements, 
Thorikos being the exception. Geometric pottery was found in the cemetery of Agios Petros, situated at 
the west side of the bay of the promontory; the burial ground was in continuous use up to the Classical 
period.” Taken together, these facts testify that this coastal area close to the promontory was inhabited 
throughout that period. 


The absence of continuous archaeological evidence after the Bronze Age at both sanctuaries leaves a 
substantial historical gap. However, the discovery by Stais ofa LM I seal inside the Poseidon bothros, as 
mentioned above, and a few figurines of undocumented find-spots dated to LH IIIB-LH IIIC may well 
encourage discussion for cult continuity, despite arguments to the contrary until the publication of the 
present material.” It is clear, however, that Sounion was no exception to the ‘8th century renaissance"? 


16€ Stais 1917, 202—203, fig. 14; NMA 3449 and 3450; Papathanassopoulos 1983, 52—53; Goette 2000, 35. It is unclear if the fragments belong 
to the same kouros. 

"7 Another early deme-dedication comes from Halai Aixonides: JG P 1013. 

18 IG IP 1260 (the general protects the fort of the ‘demos’); /G IP 1181 (...of the demos...); JG IP 1300 (they honour the benefactors of the 
‘demos’), IG IP 1195 (...the general appointed by the ‘demos’...). The term *demesmen' appears in JG IP 1180, a decree of the deme of 
Sounion in honour of Leukios, who presented a plot of land to his fellow demesmen for use as an agora. 

? Pantelidou-Gofas 2000, 10, 11, 18, 87, 88, 117. 

? Osborne 1985, 111 speaks of mining activity from the Late Bronze Age until the Protogeometric period; Kanta 2003, 21,23. For a revised 
dating based on the latest finds, see Laffineur 2011, 26-27. 

?! Pantelidou-Gofas 2000, 116-117. 

2 Theocharis 1955, 287, n. 18; Syriopoulos 1968, 88, no. 105, 238. 

Calligas 1993, 305, n. 8, confirmed also by the present author. 

^ Sakellarakis 1976, 304, fig.15; Sakellarakis. CMS I, 1982, 93-94, Cat.No.53; for its dating, see Pini 1984, 126, fig. 6. 

?5 Salliora-Oinomakou 2004, 32, 33; Late Helladic II pottery was found between Sounion and Laurion, see Syriopoulos 1968, 132. 

26 Salliora-Oinomakou 2004, 34. 

7 Parker 1996, 12. 

?* Parker 1996, 18. 
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in the Attic countryside and at about 700 BC,” or possibly earlier, two cult centres developed: that of 
Athena and that of Poseidon (Fig. 4), both most likely housing an ancient hero-cult. Athens gradually 
recognized the economic, social, and political importance of the rural demes. It thus encouraged 
Sounion's growth as a religious centre," closely linked to the might of Athens, both for the locals and as 
a place of pilgrimage from all over Attica," as well as for mariners sailing to and from Piraeus. Around 
600 BC, kouroi were set up in both sanctuaries, testament to the fact that the Cape was already a focus 
of cult in the Archaic period.” 


Evidence for cult activity is provided by the offerings discussed further in Chapters 3 and 4. By contrast, 
literary and epigraphical testimonia are very limited. Despite the strategic emphasis placed on these 
two Attic sanctuaries during the Classical period, neither is mentioned with any frequency. The cult of 
Poseidon at Sounion is attested in the 5th century BC indirectly in Sophocles’ Ajax (2), in Herodotus 
(7), who refers to the destruction of the sanctuary by the Persians in 480/479 BC, and in Aristophanes’ 
Knights (13) and Birds (15), in which Poseidon is mentioned as Souniaratos and Sounierax respectively. 
The cult of Athena is only mentioned once during the Classical period, in Euripides’ Cyclops (8), while 
Athena's 5th century BC ‘unusual’ temple is mentioned only in the 1st century BC by Vitruvius (71). 
Euripides (8) in the Cyclops mentions both divinities worshipped at Sounion. Moreover, his reference 
to the goddess Athena as Sounias is the oldest testimony to her cult on Cape Sounion, implying both the 
close link of Sounion with Athens as well as the sanctuary’s importance. In line 294, Euripides refers to 
the rich in silver Sounion, implying the mines of Laurion, one of the main sources of Athenian wealth. 
It is possible that at the time of the production of Cyclops, shortly after 411 BC," the Laurion mines 
were occupied by the Spartans based at Dekeleia, and so Euripides may have wished to emphasise this 
serious loss. 


As noted above, the only reference to and description of the temple of Athena is that of Vitruvius (71). 
Pausanias (51) in the 2nd century AD testifies to the presence of a sanctuary of Athena at the promontory 
of Sounion, and following Homer, repeats (54) the legend of Phrontis. The fact that Pausanias mentions 
only the sanctuary of Athena Sounias on the promontory had caused considerable confusion about the 
deity to whom the temple there was dedicated, but this problem was solved thanks to the excavations 
of Stais. Nonetheless, it is still unclear why Pausanias only mentions the temple of Athena, while the 
temple of Poseidon was probably better known and still standing on the top of the promontory, unless he 
incorrectly attributed the temple of Poseidon to Athena. Stais was very reluctant to ascribe to Pausanias 
such a generalisation.” It is possible that a reference to the temple of Poseidon had been omitted from 
one of the successive copies of Pausanias’ text over the centuries. ^ Certainly Pausanias omitted to 
mention other important monuments elsewhere, such as the temple of Aphaia on Aegina. If, however, 
this was not the case and the text survived as it had been written, it is worth noting that Pausanias was 
sailing from the Cyclades towards Piraeus. Therefore his description would have started from what he 
would have seen first. 


The temple of Poseidon, standing at the highest point of the promontory, could be seen from far away. 
By contrast, the sanctuary of Athena stood on a hill, north of the promontory, which rises to a height of 
40m above sea-level and is visible only when sailing close to the promontory. Had the temple of Athena 
not been dismantled and transferred to the Athenian Agora" during the reign of Augustus (31 BC-AD 
14), well before Pausanias’ arrival, then his misnaming of the highly visible temple of Poseidon would 


? Picard 1940, 13, considers the death and burial of Phrontis to be the poet’s acknowledgement of an existing cult on the promontory; see 
also Abramson 1979, 9 on the votive deposit in the sanctuary of Athena. See Parker 1996, 18 and n. 34, and more generally for other sites in 
Attica; Parker 2005, 58;Osborne 1994, 35; D’Onofrio 1995, 69, 72. 

3° Abramson 1979, 1—19; Picard 1940, 5-28; Parker 1996, 18, includes Sounion as one of the settlements of Attica that demonstrate religious 
activity around 700 BC, proof of which is the bothros and its finds from the sanctuary of Athena, but he does not accept Abramson’s dating 
of it as early as the 9th century BC. The present author believes that a hero cult, that of Herakles, was established at the site of the Poseidon 
sanctuary. 

3! Parker 1996, 25 ‘if rites are celebrated away from the city, that is partly because, for religious reasons, they belong in the 
countryside, partly because a city should exploit the whole of its territory.’ 

32 Parker 1996, 27, ‘Athenians from the city were already going to worship throughout Attica in the eighth century’; Osborne 1985, 154-182. 
9? Osborne 1985, 37. 

4 Seaford 1984, 48. 

55 Stais 1900a, 126-127. 

?€ Stais 1900a, 127; Oikonomidou 1957, 20-22. 

? Dinsmoor Jr. 1982, 410-431. 
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have been justified. Pausanias' testimony led Sinn to advance the theory that the temple described 
by Vitruvius was a hestiatorion for feasting and dining in honour of the hero Phrontis, and that the 
sanctuary of Athena was solely dedicated to Phrontis. He then came to the conclusion that the temple 
of Athena mentioned by Vitruvius and Pausanias stood on the promontory near to that of Poseidon. 
Sinn’s hypothesis is, however, unconvincing, and is refuted by several scholars.” The description of the 
temple of Athena by Vitruvius, the architectural remains in situ such as the foundations of the east and 
south peristyle, the base of the cult-statue, as well as the remains of the altar and the bases of tables of 
offerings and the votive offerings, leave no doubt that the edifice brought to light by Stais on the hill 
north of the promontory is the Classical temple of Athena Sounias. 


In the 1st century AD, the coastal demes of Attica were depopulated and activity had ceased in the 
mines of Laurion. The temple of Athena had experienced the same fate as those of Athena Pallenis“ 
and the temple of Nemesis in Rhamnous, being dismantled and transferred to the Athenian Agora. 
It is, therefore, quite possible that the cult of Athena was transferred to the temple of Poseidon," 
after the Athena temple was dismantled. A co-habitation was not unusual, in particular in Attica, 
the Erechtheion being the most notable example. If this was the case, Pausanias perhaps was not 
mistaken in attributing the temple of Poseidon to Athena, as she was the patron goddess of Athens. 
In the 3rd century AD Philostratus (57) in Apollonii epistulae, testifies in an indirect way to the 
dismantling of the temple of Athena, and clearly to the cessation ofthe worship of Athena at Sounion. 


So far, no epigraphical evidence has been found which relates to the cult of Athena Sounias. /G P 1024, 
a, b found on two fragments of the leg of a life-size kouros (or two different kouroi) as discussed, 
possibly refers to Zeus: it is so far the only inscription securely deriving from the sanctuary of Athena. 


Early in the 5th century BC, the construction of a limestone Doric temple began in the sanctuary of 
Poseidon; this was still incomplete in 480/479 BC when the Persians destroyed it. The buildings in the 
sanctuary of Athena experienced the same fate. According to Herodotus (7), the Athenians' dedication 
in the sanctuary of Poseidon of a Phoenician ship captured at the battle of Salamis provoked the wrath 
of the Persians. The destruction of the sanctuaries is thus well attested; Herodotus’ evidence gives a 
terminus ante quem confirmed by the signs of fire on certain finds, notably the fragments of kouroi. 
The end of the Persian wars marked the dawn of a period of great importance in the history of Athens. 
The Athenians piously buried the remnants of the destroyed offerings in artificial fills. The ditch in 
front of the temple of Poseidon, revealed the shattered statues of the Archaic kouroi, while the bothros 
and artificial fill brought to light other important finds. Under Pericles," a major building programme 
included many sanctuaries in Attica. It is generally accepted that in 444/3 BC, the foundations of the old 
temple were used for the erection ofthe marble temple of Poseidon at Sounion, while the foundations for 
the large temple of Athena were likely laid around 460 BC.” The small temple in the Athena sanctuary, 
which had been probably repaired a few years earlier, may have continued in use for a while. 


From this time epigraphical testimonia to the existence of a sanctuary of Poseidon on Cape Sounion 
become more frequent, even though the two inscriptions, /G IP 1270 and /G IP? 1300, found in the 
sanctuary itself are of the 3rd century BC. These two inscriptions, discovered amongst others as noted 
below, were brought to light during the excavations of 1898” and 1900,“ and confirmed the deity 
worshipped on the Cape. The importance of the discovery of JG IP 1270 by Stais has already been 
discussed. The honorary decree 7G IP 1300 (circa 230 BC), records that the authorities of the deme 
bestow honour on Eurikleides from Kephissia, general of the Athenians stationed at Sounion,“ and 
clearly states that the decree was to be erected in the sanctuary of Poseidon Soter on the promontory 
at Sounion. The cult title Soter appears in Herodotus (7.192, 193) in a passage which describes the 
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shipwreck of Xerxes’ fleet on the coasts of Mount Pelion. Herodotus describes how the watchers on the 
heights of North Euboea ran down and told the Greeks of the disaster which befell the invading fleet. 
The Greeks, on hearing this, offered prayers and libations to Poseidon whom, from that day onward, 
they called Soter." However, epigraphical testimony to the existence of the Poseidon sanctuary at Cape 
Sounion appears earlier in three 5th century BC inscriptions: /G P 8 (460—450 BC), IG P 383 (429/8) 
and JG P 369 (426/5 or 423/2). IG P 8 (460-450 BC)* provides our earliest evidence for the Sounion 
harbour, as well as for the importance of the site to seafaring and its control by the Athenian state.” 
The inscription provides evidence that landing-taxes were imposed on every cargo ship that entered the 
harbour at Sounion, and the amount of seven obols was charged as a contribution towards the upkeep of 
the sanctuary of Poseidon. It is, however, unclear whether a proportion of the revenue recorded in this 
inscription would have gone to the State treasury.” 


Inscription /G P? 383 (429/8) is an inventory of the treasures of *the Other Gods,' drawn up by the 
Tamiai of the Other Gods.*' A long list of the treasures of individual gods, such as Artemis Agrotera 
and Poseidon Hippios, is recorded, showing in detail what belonged to each. ‘Poseidon from Sounion’ 
is registered in lines 59, 106, 107 and 330, while Athena Sounias is either missing or possibly not 
included, indicating that the sanctuary was not considered a major sanctuary. /G P? 369, the accounts of 
the treasury of Athena for the years 426/5—423/2,” deals with the accounts of the Tamiai of Athena Pallas 
and the Zamiai of the Other Gods, which were audited and issued annually. The figures for payments 
as well as interest were audited by the annual boards, and an audit was required by the Logistai from 
one Greater Panathenaia to the next. ‘Poseidon from Sounion’ is recorded twice; in line 62, where the 
payment of interest for the first year's loan, which is recorded to reach the amount of a minimum of 
32,000 drachmas, was 370 Athenian drachmas and in lines 82-83, where the interest of the payment 
for the second year's loan, which exceeded the amount of 25,527 drachmas, was 14 drachmas and 2 
and three-quarter obols. Given the date of these records and the wealth of the sanctuary of Poseidon, it 
is perhaps surprising that it is clearly mentioned in literary testimonia for the first time only in the 4th 
century BC, in Periplus Scylacis (21). 


The panathenian, and even panhellenic importance of the sanctuaries on Sounion as they had developed 
by the middle of the 5th century, may have overshadowed any older local religious festivals.” Literary 
evidence from the 5th century BC confirms the celebration ofa five-yearly festival in honour of Poseidon, 
as well as boat races. Herodotus (3) narrates how the Aeginetans captured the theoros that carried noble 
Athenians on their way to Sounion together with the newly appointed general. Lysias, in AzoAoyía 
óázapáonuoc (16), compares the costs of participation in other panathenian festivals with that of the 
races of warships held at Sounion, thus testifying to their perceived importance. An Early Classical re- 
lief found near the surface of the fill in the sanctuary of Athena, depicting an athlete adjusting a crown 
of victory on his head, has been related by scholars to the boat-races.™ 


Sounion's strategic position, from which the Athenians could control the sea routes in the Aegean, the 
Euboean Gulf and the silver mines of Laurion (some 4km to the north), prompted them to fortify the 
promontory. It was considered among the five most important fortresses in Attica after the mid 5th 
century BC.” Moreover, the well-protected harbour with its sandy beach at the north-west bay of the 
promontory has played a significant role in the history of Sounion, as seen in the literary sources. The 
two rock-cut shipsheds, one situated on the north-west of the promontory with two slipways and the 
second a little further to the east with a single slipway, both considered to have the steepest gradient 
anywhere in the Mediterranean, ^ confirm Sounion as an Athenian naval station, in visual contact with 
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that at Poiessa on the island of Kea, for the efficient control of maritime access to Athens.” Their 
dating to the Classical period * is probably contemporary with repairs and additions executed at the 
fortress, as Stais described. Homer (1) indirectly refers to Sounion as the place where Menelaus’ ships 
had anchored, as does Herodotus (3). Xenophon (17), in book 5 of the Hellenica dated around 388 BC, 
refers to the capture by Teleutias of Athenian trading vessels sailing to and from Sounion, causing the 
Athenians to fear that Piraeus might be occupied. A direct reference to the harbour appears in Plato’s 
Crito (18), when Socrates is informed that the theoros anchored at the bay of Sounion will shortly arrive 
at Piraeus. The most direct reference to the Sounion harbour is made by Pausanias (57), who mentions 
the promontory, the ‘Aruýv’ and the sanctuary of Athena. In the 3rd century AD, Libanius (59) refers to 
other harbours amongst which he includes that of Sounion. 


Sounion re-emerged in Athenian history during the Peloponnesian War (431—404 BC). In 421 BC, the 
Athenians fortified the promontory ? after the Spartans had seized Dekeleia and cut Athens off from the 
main route to Euboea, whence cereals came to the city.? Safe passage for Athenian ships was secured, 
and thus the flow of provisions to the besieged city, as Thucydides notes (17). Thucydides’ testimony 
coincides with the archaeological evidence provided by the excavations of Stais. The fortification walls 
and their square towers formed roughly a semicircle running from the base of the promontory at the 
south end of the bay of Sounion, in the north-west of the fort, to the south-east cliff edge. Its south-east 
end joined the east peribolos wall of the sanctuary and was reinforced here by a tower. The sanctuary 
of Poseidon was supported and enclosed on the north and west by terrace walls. Stais, misled by the 
mixture of various types of construction, claimed in his reports that the fortification walls were built 
in the 6th century. This may apply only to the polygonal terrace wall surrounding the sanctuary of 
Poseidon, traces of which are still visible north of the temple and at the west side of the sanctuary *' (Fig. 
50). The fortress was defended by a force of Athenian ephebes who did their military service under a 
general, among whose responsibilities was the maintenance of the fort, as attested on decrees of the 4th 
and mainly 3rd centuries BC found in the fortress. 


Sounion was occupied by a Macedonian garrison in 322 BC. In 307 BC, Demetrius Poliorketes occupied 
it briefly. JG IP 1260, a decree of the Athenians stationed at Sounion dated around 307—304 BC, refers 
to the 'zepizóAapyoc who was responsible for the safety of the fort of Sounion as well as that of 
Rhamnous and of all coastal demes.” Epigraphic evidence demonstrates a substantial reinforcement 
of the various Athenian garrisons, in particular those of Rhamnous and Sounion, whose functions and 
duties varied. The Athenian decree /G IP 1302, dated 222/1 BC,? proclaims that general Theomnistos 
has erected the sanctuary of Asklepeios next to the existing sanctuaries, and that the deme accepts 
that he and the garrison will take care of it. It is worth noting that on all these inscriptions it is clearly 
mentioned that the garrison is stationed ‘éri Xoovíov', implying the fort on Cape Sounion. 


Turbulent periods of alternating local rule and subjection to the Macedonians followed. The Athenians 
made an unsuccessful attempt to re-occupy Sounion during the Chremonidean War (267-261 BC). A 
decree of this period, /G IP 1281 found by Stais, states that the appointed general was responsible for 
the repairs to the granary, as well as for the provisions of the army stationed at Sounion.^ Antigonos 
Gonatas besieged Athens and occupied the fort of Sounion, which remained under Macedonian control 
until 229 BC.“ Plutarch in Aratus (38), narrates how the leader of the Achaean League bribed the 
garrison commander Diogenes with the sum of 150 talents to surrender the fort of Sounion and other 
Attic forts.“ The same event is described in the 2nd century AD by Pausanias (53). The honorary decree 
of 230 BC, JG IP 1300, proclaims that the authorities of the deme pay honours to Eurikleides from 
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Kephissia, general of the Athenians stationed at Sounion.“ In 104—100 BC the fortress was occupied by 
a thousand slave-workers from the mines of Laurion, who were following the example of their fellow 
slaves in Sicily." In the 2nd century AD, Pausanias (51) referred to the temple, seen on the crest of the 
promontory which he believed to belong to Athena Sounias. For want of alternative literary sources, 
the temple of Poseidon remained wrongly attributed to Athena until Stais excavated the sanctuary at 
the promontory. There he came across an inscription, /G IP 1270,? an honorary decree of general 
Kephisodotos from Acharnai, which ended in common fashion by mentioning the sanctuary of the god 
in which it was dedicated — that of Poseidon. At the same time, Stais brought to light a sanctuary some 
500m north-east of the fortress, on a low hill, which, based on Vitruvius (71), he attributed to Athena 
Sounias. Athenaeus (55), in around 228 AD, refers to the uprising of the slaves and the siege of the 
fortified citadel at Sounion, attesting to its existence into the Roman period. 


The Latin testimonia 


The Latin texts assembled here cover a period of 239 years from 161 BC to AD 78. We learn from 
Terence (69) in Eunuchus, that in the middle of the 2nd century BC the Aegean Sea was beset with 
piracy and Sounion, a vital point for seafarers, had become a pirates' lair. The well-protected harbour 
on the north-west of the promontory continued to attract pirates through the centuries. By the middle of 
the 1st century BC, Sounion is described as a fortified ‘town’ by Cicero in Ad Atticum (70), although it 
is rather a fine point whether his text indicates that Piraeus is a town or a deme, and whatever Piraeus 
was, so should Sounion be. By the time that Cicero wrote his letter, Piraeus was already in decline after 
the town's fall to Sulla in 86 BC.” 


In the 1st century BC, the promontory and both sanctuaries were abandoned. Under the rule of Augustus 
(31 BC-AD 14) the temple of Athena was dismantled and transferred to the Agora of Athens.” Vitruvius, 
writing between 27 and 23 BC, refers to the temple of Athena Sounias adding that it and the temple 
of Athena Polias, the so-called Erechtheion, were the first temples to be built with their entrances on 
their long sides, a practice later imitated in Rome.” This is the only reference to and description of 
the Classical temple of Athena Sounias. It is upon this Latin text that Stais and Orlandos based their 
conclusions in 1900. However, the importance of Sounion as a landmark continued to be emphasized in 
Latin sources. At the end of the 1st century BC Sounion appears in Livy as a place for fleets to gather 
(72 and 73), and Pomponius Mela in his de Chorographia (75), a geographical treatise of the mid 1st 
century AD, refers to Sounion as an important marker in identifying the boundaries of the Aegean Sea. 


Pliny in his Naturalis Historia (76) also sketches the geography of Attica and places Sounion 45 miles 
from Piraeus, the only location to be so identified in the relevant passage. He further refers to Sounion 
as the place where the best melilot in Greece grows (77). Melilot, ueAfActoc in ancient Greek, of the 
leguminosae family is a branched annual or biennial plant with loose clusters of either white or yellow 
flowers and a subtle scent of honey. It was well known in antiquity, and used for making chaplets as well 
as for medicinal purposes.” Only one source links it to a divinity. Philochorus (Historiae Fragmenta, 
188.4, of circa 280 BC) while commenting on Euripides’ Hippolytos (at 188) notes that Hippolytos 
had crowned the goddess Artemis with a wreath made of melilot. It is unclear whether Artemis was 
associated with this plant. If so, it may provide evidence for her worship on Sounion, as noted by Pliny, 
given the excellent quality of melilot growing in the region." 
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Finally, a passage in Avienus' Carmina (78), which although poetic is of historical interest, describes 
Sounion, together with Rhodes, Aegina and Salamis, as being not far from the shores of Egypt. Although 
this is a very vague geographic description, visitors to Sounion, either Egyptian or others who had 
travelled to Egypt, may have felt that their pilgrimage was incomplete without leaving an offering to the 
gods, an act of veneration which goes some way to explain the numerous scarabs and amulets excavated 
from the site. 


Early travellers and excavations before 1897 


Sounion and its sanctuaries gradually fell into oblivion, and so they remained until the 17th century 
AD when the few columns still standing on the promontory began to attract the attention of foreign 
travellers. Wheler was the first of many visitors to refer to Cape Sounion in 1676.” He noted the ruinous 
condition of the temple, with nine columns left standing on the south side and five on the north. In 1754, 
Le Roy” found only four columns from the north side in situ. Both Wheler and Le Roy described the 
surviving pilasters of the pronaos, plus the two columns in antis. In 1765, Chandler" found only three 
columns standing on the north side as did Dodwell in 1805;” these were reduced to two by the time of 
Blouet” (the two that were still in situ when Stais started his excavations). 


The poor condition of the few remaining parts of the temple and, most importantly, the almost complete 
absence of the square blocks of the krepidoma had raised many questions about the time and causes of 
the monument's destruction. Weather conditions were probably a major factor in the destruction of the 
exposed parts of the temple, but the absence of nearby villages makes it unlikely that the blocks of the 
krepidoma were removed for building material. Further destruction was more likely caused by people 
inspired by legends of mythical treasures buried in the ruins of isolated edifices or pirate lairs such as 
Sounion. The name of Sounion became fashionable and known world-wide thanks to its great admirer, 
Lord Byron, who visited the site in 1810. In Childe Harold Pilgrimage (Canto II, 86), Sounion is 
described as the ‘Marbled Steep’ and the sanctuary as ‘Tritonia’ on ‘Colonna’s cliff.’ The name of Lord 
Byron, carved on the cella's pilaster, immortalised his visit. 


The carefully composed photographs of Athenian and other Greek antiquities” by the Scottish artist 
James Robertson (1813—1888) are part of the tradition of numerous British travellers and artists of the 
19th century who played an important role in the rediscovery of Greece. Having been employed as the 
chief engraver at the Ottoman Imperial Mint in Constantinople, he visited Greece between the years 
1853 and 1854. Robertson did not fail to visit Sounion and make a photographic record of the temple of 
Poseidon. His images show no differences from earlier painted or engraved impressions (Figs 5 and 6). 


Although Sounion was rediscovered late, initially by pirates and then by travellers and admirers of 
antiquity under the influence of the Romantic Movement, it did not escape from having architectural 
members removed and exported. According to N. Papahatzis," shortly before and during the Greek 
War of Independence, drums were removed and an entire column, including its capital, taken in 1826 to 
Venice." A second column was recently identified at Chatsworth in England." Three drums appear in 
the collection of Charles of Prussia, at his palace of Klein Glienicke near Potsdam, and five more were 
transferred to England just before 1825 (one to the British Museum and four more were joined to form 
a pedestal on which the bronze bust of the sixth Duke of Devonshire was placed). 
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The first investigations and excavations at Sounion were undertaken by the Society of Dilettanti in 
1812.7 In 1829 a French mission led by Blouet attempted unsuccessfully to make detailed plans of 
the temple. At that time only two flanking columns from the north side and one column in anta in 
the pronaos remained standing. An in-depth and systematic scientific investigation, accompanied by 
a partial excavation of the temple of Poseidon, was successfully undertaken by the eminent German 
archaeologist W. Dórpfeld from 1884 to 1895." Dérpfeld, who excavated only the south and part of the 
east side of the Poseidon temple, was the first to prove that human action had caused destruction of the 
krepidoma at the west side of the temple to a depth of approximately 2m. He revealed the existence of 
an earlier limestone temple of the end of the 6th century BC, on whose ruins the marble structure stood. 
Dórpfeld's measurements proved that the dimensions and architectural style of the Classical temple 
were almost identical to those of its Archaic predecessor, although the plan of the two cellas differed. 
The Archaic temple had an interior colonnade of unfluted columns, which ran parallel to the cella walls. 


In 1897, the Archaeological Society at Athens funded an extensive excavation project in order to fully 
uncover the temple of Poseidon, which, as mentioned above, was until then wrongly attributed to 
Athena, under the direction of Valerios Stais with the assistance of the architect Anastasios Orlandos. 


The excavations of Valerios Stais 
The sanctuary of Poseidon 


The sanctuary of Poseidon, situated at the south-east corner of the fortified area, occupied the highest 
spot of the promontory, an area of 9 acres in total. The whole area of the sanctuary was artificially 
levelled and together with the fort formed the citadel of Sounion (Fig. 50). The fortified south-west end 
of the peninsula of Sounion was considered by the Athenians to be one of the oldest and most important 
forts of Attica. 


In his report of 1900, Stais described how the excavation of 1897, which lasted only eight days, aimed 
to reveal the north and south sides of the temple of Poseidon which were covered with fallen large 
fragments of architraves and column drums. Stais was obviously not expecting to discover important 
finds, since Dórpfeld's investigations had shown that the monument had been plundered and severely 
damaged. Stais excavated systematically for two months each year between 1898 and 1915. In 1910, the 
Society withdrew the funding. According to Stais’ report in AE 1917, excavations continued until 1915 
with funds provided by the Archaeological Committee," which at that time was part of the Ministry of 
Education. Simultaneously, Orlandos studied the column drums and capitals from the temple scattered 
on the stylobate and published in two reports a reconstruction of the temple's pediments and cella 
walls.” 


Stais made the most extensive excavation on the promontory to date. He brought to light shrines, stoas, 
the main road of the citadel, the monumental entrance to the sanctuary of Poseidon and a number of 
buildings integral to the settlement (Fig. 8). He also identified the fortress walls and 10 of its square 
towers. In 1898 he made the major discovery of the inscription,” which solved the riddle of the deity to 
whom the temple on the promontory was dedicated. He had to make certain urgent interventions. His 
first aim in the years 1899 and 1900 was the complete restoration of the temple’s krepidoma. In 1903, 
as he briefly reported in PAE 1903, he had to restore urgently the nine columns at the south side of the 
temple. The restoration of the east antae in the pronaos and the reinforcement of the various parts of the 
temple of Poseidon were undertaken with the help of Orlandos. Much later, other interventions were 
made on a larger scale with the re-erection of several columns in 1958 and in the 1970s. 


Stais also excavated and revealed the hitherto-unidentified sanctuary of Athena Sounias. His excavations 
and publications of finds remain the definitive work on the promontory of Sounion and its monuments. 
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He reported annually on the course of the excavations in PAE and further reports by him are found in 
AE and AD. His two detailed reports were published in AE. His report in AE 1917 1s a revised and more 
detailed edition of the earlier one of 1900. The 1917 report replaced the ‘missing’ excavation notebooks: 
I have based my study on this report as well as on the short annual reports in the Archaeological Society 
at Athens’ publications." 


In his report at 1917, Stais claimed that the fortification walls were built long before 413—412 BC and 
not, as Thucydides wrote (11), during the Peloponnesian War. According to the excavator's report “the 
walls are still visible and well maintained; they were built at least 100 years before the Peloponnesian 
War in the polygonal style which indicates the date of their erection.’ Stais dated the fortification closer 
to the end of the 6th century BC, when the Athenians were at war with the Aeginetans." He supported 
the idea that the Athenians reinforced the existing fortress at its west end with new walls of isodomic 
marble and limestone masonry in the years 413—412. These second fortification walls started from 
the bay west of the promontory, and continued towards the top of the promontory for a distance of 
75m (Fig.10). Two defensive towers, which were integral parts of this later fortification wall, were 
uncovered.” According to Stais, an attempt by the Athenians to extend this new isodomic wall towards 
the bay as well as to link it with the existing polygonal wall, was never completed.” Thus the fortress 
was inadequately protected on its western side during the Peloponnesian and Macedonian wars. 


The enceinte? was 400m long and 3.50m thick, roughly semi-circular in shape and reinforced by square 
towers of different sizes placed at irregular intervals according to the natural strength of the wall. The 
larger north-easternmost tower was set at an angle which offered a clear view of both the north and east 
enceinte. The walls, facing inland, protected the north and east sides of the fortress. They were built 
from limestone blocks, reinforced with isodomic masonry in later stages of repair.” The south and west 
were not fortified since the promontory's inaccessible cliffs offered a natural defence. As Stais found 
ten towers and since part of three more towers at the northwest end of the isodomic north fortification 
wall have since been exposed (the westernmost was possibly constructed earlier and incorporated) the 
enceinte was reinforced with a total of 13 towers. A new entrance-gate to the fort was built, placed 
between the enceinte and this later wall at right angles to the original entrance (Figs 9 and 10). The 
spacious tower by the water's edge and immediately north of the shipsheds, now submerged, may have 
been built to better defend them.” The sanctuary was enclosed by a trapezoidal peribolos, the eastern 
wall of which was incorporated in the main fortification and reinforced with a tower in 412 BC (Fig. 
4). A terrace was built at the north-west side of the sanctuary in the 6th century BC and its northern 
peribolos wall, which also incorporated the Propylaia, was joined to the eastern fortification wall. 


The east side of the fortification wall contains a narrow entrance, which may have served for a while 
as an access to the fortress from inland. This particular entrance” was incorporated into a large bastion 
(14.20x17.25m), erected in the Hellenistic period and served as access to it. The bastion” is rectangular 
with rounded corners, and its carefully-built isodomic walls stand to a height of 2-5m (Fig. 11). The 
basement was dressed with thin marble slabs. The lower courses of the walls are made of marble, while 
the upper are of limestone." Stais found an inscription" that initially led to the building's identification 
as a storeroom for cereals. Later, the excavator found a large number of bronze arrows and spears, stone 
balls with engraved numerals indicating their use as weights, iron nails and a bronze ratchet wheel 


?! Additionally, I have used Stais' brief book on Sounion, published in 1920. 
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identified as a catapult washer. The room therefore appears to have been used as an armoury or more 


likely as a catapult tower." The alternative view that it served as a mint has also been abandoned. 


Stais admitted that his report on the fortification was rather brief. A detailed study, plans and 
measurements were said to be unfeasible due to the limited means available and the many interventions 
that had taken place over time, ^ as was clear from the inscriptions that Stais brought to light. The plans 
of the fortifications that survive were executed by Orlandos. In his 1917 report, Stais described the 
discovery of the entrance to the fort and the road that led to the Propylaia of the Poseidon sanctuary, 
the monumental construction of which, in his words, ‘secured the crossing of chariots.” The ancient 
entrance to the fortress, according to the excavator, was situated at the north-west side of the enceinte, 
between the inner and the outer walls, near the seashore and not far from where Stais discovered the 
remains of the two rock-cut shipsheds."^ He reports the almost complete destruction of this part of 
the fort, but the discovery of the road, which led to the sanctuary, lent justification to his belief in 
the location of the entrance." Approximately 90m of this road, which started at the Propylaia and 
terminated at the harbour at the now lost gate, were excavated. The road (3-3.50m wide) ran parallel 
to the northern fortification walls. Stais excavated houses of two and three rooms on both sides of the 
road."* These houses were occupied by the garrison, officers, merchants and local people and were 
simple constructions dating from the 6th century BC to the Roman period. Most had large stone or clay 
basins and clay drain pipes," as well as marble thresholds. 


Stais proved that the fortress was densely inhabited. The houses, shrines,"" wells and cisterns, 


shipsheds, and stoas to accommodate visitors for the religious festivals!" were integral parts of every 
aspect of life in the citadel of Sounion. The inscriptions found in the fort testify to the presence of a 
strong garrison and an Athenian commander, as already discussed. A large number of visitors would 
also gather inside the fortress for the feasts,” seeking shelter from the heat and at night. The various 
structures in the fort" must have had permanent residents, as the excavator noted, since he found no 
trace of any alternative accommodation outside the fort, indicating that this was the main settlement 
ofthe area. Recently, extensive clearances in the settlement inside the fort as well as at the northeast 
section of the fortification walls have been carried out by the 2nd Ephorate under the supervision of 
Dr Eleni Andrikou. As a result, the settlement including the houses and shops on both sides of the main 
road, dated to the Hellenistic period, which had been excavated by Stais, have now been revealed (Fig. 
52). The whole of the surviving enceinte and the 13 towers have been made structurally sound and are 
now accessible to the public. A network of footpaths as well as the ancient main road allow visitors to 
reach the lower part of the cliff to the west with a clear view of the now partially submerged shipsheds 
and the westernmost tower (Fig. 10). 


In 1900, Stais excavated a stoa, west of the sanctuary's Propylaia.''* The foundations of this large stoa 
(25 x 9 m), built after the monumental marble Propylaia, ran along the north side of the sanctuary (Fig. 
12). A second smaller stoa (20.8m long) was built along the west side of the sanctuary. The larger stoa, 
built entirely of limestone, had eight or nine Doric columns on the facade and the sanctuary's peribolos 
was used as its rear wall. A second row of six columns, without fluting and still with traces of red colour, 
stood in the middle of the stoa. The excavator believed that these limestone columns had originally 
belonged to the interior colonnade of the cella of the Archaic Poseidon temple." 
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The sanctuary of Poseidon was protected by its own perimeter wall," ^ built at the end of the Archaic 
period (Fig. 59). The eastern polygonal peribolos wall curves to the west and continues towards the south 
side which is partly demolished. The north and west sides, made from limestone blocks dressed with 
marble in the isodomic style, form the boundary between the sanctuary and the fortress. The entrance to 
the sanctuary was on the north side through the Propylaia excavated by Stais in 1900." The exterior and 
interior façades of this building had two Doric columns in antis supporting the pedimental roof (Fig. 
8). Inside the building, two solid blocks, aligned with the columns, created three entranceways. The 
main entrance was 2.20m wide and had a ramp to accommodate chariots and sacrificial animals, and 
the side entrances were 1.12m wide.'* These limestone Propylaia were partly dressed with thin marble 
slabs (0.05m thick), possibly added at the same time as the erection of the Classical marble temple of 
Poseidon. Stais discovered traces of red wash on the walls and the anta of the east side. He also found 
a guardhouse to the west of the Propylaia with traces of red wash on its interior walls. 


In 1899, Stais started a major clearance at the temple of Poseidon, which he described as ‘covered with 
bushes and trees.' Many spolia from the building lay on the ground and it was with great difficulty 
that he moved them from the krepidoma and placed them in good order near the temple. Orlandos 
was successful in his efforts to reconstruct the pediments of the temple and the walls of the cella.'” 
Stais discovered many architectural spolia from the Archaic temple, such as drums, capitals and parts 
of the architrave. According to Stais the first temple was built of limestone in the late 6th century 
BC"? and was destroyed in 480/479 BC by the Persians. It has been accepted that the erection of the 
Archaic temple began around 490 BC and according to archaeological evidence, was still incomplete 
when destroyed"! (Fig. 13). Soon afterwards, stones from the destroyed temple may have been used 
to construct a temporary sekos to accommodate cult activities." The marble Classical temple, usually 
believed to have been erected between 444 and 440 BC, stood on the stylobate of the limestone one. 
There are many similarities between the two monuments. Both were Doric, with 13 columns on the 
long sides and six on the short," although the Archaic temple was slightly smaller, 30.34 x 13.12 m as 
opposed to 31.15 x 13.18 m for the Classical one. The difference in their dimensions is insignificant; 
the stylobate of the Classical temple was slightly extended at the peristyle. The cella dimensions of 
both temples were the same and the foundations of the Archaic cella walls were reused for the Classical 
building. Another difference between the two monuments is that the Archaic temple had two rows of 
five columns inside the cella, a pattern not repeated in the Classical temple. 


Stais attributed only one fragment of marble sculpture to the Archaic temple. This fragmentary relief is 
of a headless female figure: only the body to the lower waist and the left upper arm which is bent at the 
elbow’ survive. The figure, found in the artificial fill to the east of the temple, faces frontally and is 
dressed in a chiton. Another fragment which Stais describes as an Archaic votive relief (0.18 x 0.30 cm) 
has the lower part of the body and legs of two naked male figures leading an animal, possibly a ram, to 
sacrifice. This was also considered an important find and briefly described in his 1917 report."^ Under 
the artificial fill, 3m from the bottom step of the entrance of the Classical temple, Stais discovered 
in 1906 inside a natural fissure of the rock, two colossal Archaic kouroi (NMA 2720 and 3645) and 
four statue bases." He concluded that the Athenians levelled the Poseidon sanctuary after the Persian 
destruction of the Archaic temple. The kouroi in the fissure and other spolia were covered with the 
fill."* In an area of 60 x 80 m at the eastern side of the sanctuary, several honorary decrees were 
discovered UG IP 1260, 1270, 1281, 1300, and 1302). In 1907, Stais excavated a bothros at the south- 
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east corner of the sanctuary of Poseidon, outside the polygonal wall, which contained many offerings 
(Fig. 14). All were small finds of various materials. The excavator '” described the finds by category, 
according to their material. 


The Classical temple (444—440 BC)"" was made of local marble from Agrileza (Fig. 7). This marble 
does not contain iron and so does not lose its white colour but wears easily. The columns had slender 
proportions, no entasis, and fewer flutings than usual (16 instead of 20), a trait usually ascribed to the 
quality of marble used. These characteristics had a noticeable effect on the monument's appearance. 
The architect of this temple is not known by name but his work is usually identified in two other 
temples ofthe same period — of Hephaistos and Athena in the ancient Agora at Athens, and of Nemesis 
at Rhamnous. The common features of these temples are their slender columns, a relief frieze and 
the alignment of the antae with the third flank column."' The temples do, however, differ in certain 
details, and the temple of Sounion may, on balance, have been designed by a different architect." Nine 
columns remain on the south side and six on the north (four were re-erected by Stais in 1908), with 
their architraves. The pronaos and the opisthodomos had the same dimensions and were distyle in antis. 
The north anta of the pteroma with its adjacent column survives, as does the south anta which was 
reconstructed in 1908. The cella enclosed by two transverse walls, housed the cult-statue of the god. 
The transverse wall between cella and opisthodomos had no entrance through to the cella and access 
was gained only through the east side of the temple (Fig. 16). 


The architectural sculpture of the temple, although very fragmentary, is of great interest. The metopes 
were left blank. An Ionic frieze ran on all four sides of the eastern pteroma. Stais found 14 slabs of the 
frieze, in Parian marble, now exhibited in the Laurion Museum, whose figures were much eroded.” 
The scenes depicted on the frieze were not related to the cult of Poseidon. On the contrary, scenes 
from the Gigantomachy and the Centauromachy, frequently seen on temples or sanctuaries during the 
Classical period (the Hephaisteion, Parthenon, Bassae, etc.), decorated the interior of the pronaos."* 
The pediments of the temple, measured by Orlandos, were 12.16m long and 1.44m high at the centre, 
with an anthemion above the centre and at the corners of each pediment. An anthemion discovered in 
1880 (NMA 1112), long before Stais’ excavations, was kept in the NMA, where Fiechter identified it." 
In 1906, Stais was excavating the eastern area in front of the temple when he came across a headless 
female seated statue (0.62m high and 0.45m wide). The statue belonged to the sculptures of the east 
pediment of the temple:"^ it possibly represents a Nymph, (NMA 3410), and together with a head and 
the upper torso of Athena, two fragments of horses, two fragmentary limbs, a male upper left thigh and 
a foot on a plinth, all of Parian marble, are the only Classical pedimental sculpture found thus far." 


The sanctuary of Athena 


In the hope of tracing the temple of Athena, Stais, encouraged by traces ofa peribolos, started excavating 
in 1900 the area which would later be identified as the sanctuary of Athena" (Fig. 17). The sanctuary of 
Athena is situated on a low hill north-east of the temple of Poseidon, approximately 500m outside the 
fortress of Sounion (Fig. 18a, b). This hill, surrounded by an ancient polygonal wall, is 85m long and 
40m wide." The peribolos wall was still visible on the south and west sides of the hill. The north side 
of the wall has been completely eroded away; only its surviving north-west corner is attached to an oval 
enclosure which extends towards the north side ofthe sanctuary, made from large blocks (Fig. 19). *The 
purpose of this enclosure is still unknown to us,’ wrote Stais in his 1917 report. Stais conjectured that 
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the enclosure might have been a sacred area where outdoor cults were practised, a theory that has since 
been supported by several scholars. 


The east side of the hill was protected by a later wall built in isodomic masonry. Here Stais discovered 
traces of a staircase which formed part of the entranceway to the sanctuary for visitors arriving from 
the port, situated to the east of the sanctuary" (Fig. 20). The sanctuary with its two temples and their 
altars was artificially levelled, especially at the eastern side. The altar of the small temple is to its east, 
and that of the large temple is to its south, of which only a few traces are still visible (Figs 39 and 44). 


The large temple 


In his 1900 report, Stais mentions that a 0.50m deep fill covered the ruins of a large temple mentioned 
by Vitruvius'^ (Fig. 22). This temple could not be dated earlier than the beginning of the 5th century BC 
and, as Stais wrote, the temple described by Vitruvius was built after the Persian Wars and ‘rather in a 
hurry.' This comment was supported by the cheap material used for the walls and by the unusual Ionic 
peristyle (Fig. 23), which was pre-planned but probably installed in two building phases (on the east and 
south sides). The cella, according to Stais’ report supported by Orlandos’ architectural study," was built 
immediately after the Persian Wars, while the Ionic peristyle was added 10 to 20 years later (Fig. 24). 


Orlandos, in his report on the large Classical temple of Athena, described the various building materials 
used for the foundations of the cella (limestone) and of the peristyle (a different limestone which he 
termed poros). He concluded that the peristyle and four interior columns were erected in the same 
phase, but later than the cella. The temple's roof was later extended to cover the east and south 
colonnades. The interior four columns, which stood on marble plinths (of which only the north-western 
is preserved), were erected as supports for the pedimental roof (Fig. 21). The Ionic columns of the 
peristyle were made of marble; Stais discovered in 1900 an intact marble capital (NMA 4478), which, 
as Orlandos noted, was decorated with a lesbian cymation (0.06m large)“ instead of the usual egg 
and dart. According to Orlandos' measurements, the columns were 5.53m tall. No drums were found 
during the excavations. Two full length marble architraves 0.56m high were discovered and this helped 
Orlandos to prove that 13 columns stood on the south side. No sculpture from the frieze or pediments 
was found; indeed, only a roof tile of Parian marble and fragments of the ornamented ceiling coffers 
can be attributed to this temple. AII the terracotta spolia found in the artificially levelled south-east area 
belonged to the smaller, earlier temple" (Fig. 61). 


The small temple 


This temple, situated north ofthe large temple and excavated in 1906, was identified by the excavator as 
a small temple in antis, which he assumed to be dedicated to Athena" (Figs 25 and 26). This excavation 
also revealed the grey-blue stone base of the ‘cult-statue’, thus explaining, according to Stais, the 
presence of votive offerings from the 7th century BC onwards (Fig. 27). The excavator assigned the 
architectural spolia found in the artificially levelled area between the Classical temple and the peribolos 
wall'* to the small temple. Notably, these included terracotta members from the architrave that date 
before 480 BC. 


Stais considered the small temple to be the older of the two in the sanctuary, but was puzzled by its 
location, situated to one side of the hill and not at its centre. He proposed two possible explanations: 
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a. The citizens were planning to build a larger temple at a later stage and therefore left the most 
prominent spot vacant; 

b. The presence of the oval enclosure, related to the worship of some deity, imposed the erection of the 
temple near it (Fig. 29). 


The temple was built from irregular blocks of local stone. Its dimensions (5 x 6.90 m) allowed for only 
two columns in antis, which were erected 1.60m from the walls of the cella (Figs 28, 30 and 31). The 
walls were rendered externally with coarse sand and lime, while internally they were plastered with fine 
sand and lime. Stais found traces of a red colour on surviving fragments of plaster near the foundations 
of the temple. The floor was made up of a thick mix of coarse sand and lime, laid terrazzo-like as Stais 
reports, directly on the rock. The roof structure was made of wood; fragments of the clay roof tiles and 
acroteria were discovered and studied by Orlandos. The most notable fragments are a raking sima 
and a rain water gutter, 0.575m long, 0.155m high and 0.075m wide, incorporating the *usual z-shaped 
jointing notches'."? The sima is decorated with an Archaic painted egg and dart design, the darts shown 
inside the eggs, between two painted bands, the upper containing circles, the lower a simple meander. In 
addition there are ridge cover tiles with palmettes as well as eaves pan tiles, their outer lip decorated with 
a painted meander. A ridge cover tile with a crowning palmette, now at the Laurion museum (ML 658), 
may well belong to the small temple (Fig. 60). A Doric limestone capital" on site, initially incorrectly 
attributed to the Classical temple, proved to belong to one of the two columns of the small temple (Fig. 
32). A limestone fragment stored at the Laurion museum (ML1124), is probably all that remains from 
the second capital (Fig. 60) although it may be joined to a fragmentary Doric capital, which also lies 
on site. The square foundations (0.82 x 0.95 m) of the two columns are well-preserved. Inside the cella, 
Stais found in situ the grey-blue stone base of ‘the cult statue’, 0.40m high and 1.08x1.33m in plan, but 
broken into two parts; it bears an oval hollow (0.80 x 0.50 m) which Stais believed to be the space for 
the statue's plinth. 


This small temple, according to the excavator, was razed to the ground after the Classical temple was erected 
and most of the materials were used to level the slope in front of the large temple.? The excavator believed 
that this explained why he retrieved from the artificial fill many fragments of Archaic statues (kouroi) and 
other votive offerings (pottery, protomai etc.). East of the temple, an altar (2.65 x 1.60 m) was discovered 
approximately one metre from its entrance but unusually set slightly at an angle to the temple. 


The bothroi, landfills and their contents 


The following account is a synthesis ofall available reports on the portable finds from Stais' excavations, 
listing them without further comment since they are discussed in detail in Chapter 3. 


The destruction of the Archaic temples at Sounion and of other monuments in Attica during the Persian 
Wars later, required the large-scale removal of debris. Architectural remains and votive offerings were 
either buried in bothroi or, for the larger items, in landfills near the area of the ruined temples. These 
artificially levelled terraces provided more space in the sanctuaries for the monuments that were erected 
as replacements, as well as safekeeping for old offerings." In 1900, while excavating the peribolos of 
the Poseidon temple, ^ Stais discovered an extensive artificial fill which he investigated thoroughly 
in the hope of finding architectural members from the Archaic temple. In 1906, he discovered an 
‘irregularly shaped, roughly triangular natural fissure,'? at a distance of approximately 3m from the 
eastern steps of the entrance of the Poseidon temple in which the colossal Archaic kouroi were buried. 
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the temple ... the fill and the polygonal wall of the peribolos belong to the building phase of the poros temple since only small aryballoi of the 
6th century BC were found in the fill.’ 

55 Stais 1917, 189. 
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The bothros discovered in 1907"* was situated at the south-east corner of the Poseidon sanctuary, 
outside the old polygonal wall. Stais dated it earlier than the destruction of the Archaic temple. In his 
1907 report, he gives a list of the different groups of finds which it contained: 


Approximately 50 scarabs, including rare types." 

Twelve stone-gems of various sizes and colours, some of which bear engravings. 

Two faience hawks, one incorporating the figure of an Egyptian goddess. 

Two fragmentary faience figurines depicting Egyptian goddesses. 

A plastic vase in the form of a male sandalled foot. 

Approximately 100 small *Boeotian vases’ (Geometric) and some Protocorinthian, the majority 
‘damaged and useless,’ according to the excavator. 

An Archaic bronze statuette of a warrior; a hammer and other bronze utensils. 

Many fragments of clay plaques, some painted and some in relief, depicting Herakles with the 
Nemean lion. 

Stais concluded that ‘these are the main finds of this year’s excavation.’ 


In 1908, Stais continued his investigation of the east side of the artificial fill, where he discovered a 
section of the ancient polygonal wall of the sanctuary. As he reported, he carefully removed the debris 
from the fill hoping to find the missing head of the kouros discovered in 1906. The finds from this 
area of the fill included a fragment of a seated female figure (NMA 3410) and a fragment of a second 
honorary decree, JG IP 1300, of 230 BC, with the name of Poseidon, as mentioned above. 


In his report of 1917, Stais described at length the excavation of the artificial fill and the pit-deposit at the 
sanctuary of Athena, both situated east of the large temple (Fig. 33). The excavation of the artificially- 
levelled area started in 1908'* and continued in the following year. At a depth of 0.50—3m, Stais found 
a large number of small vases of the 7th and 6th centuries BC, as well as other small votive offerings 
(he mentioned inter alia, fragments of Archaic statues including a life-sized leg). The excavation of this 
site proved to be fruitful and Stais reported that in the year 1912 his investigations concentrated on this 
particular area."? At the east side of the sanctuary of Athena, Stais excavated traces of the old polygonal 
peribolos wall, which had been replaced by a wall in isodomic masonry. Very few remains of the 
polygonal wall were preserved even in the excavator’s time.'” The natural ground profile on this side 
of the sanctuary sloped down, leading Stais to believe that it was levelled just before the large temple 
of Athena was built, to extend the available space for the new monuments. The fill extended 10m from 
the temple, reaching the peribolos and was about 20m long in a north-south direction. Its depth, as noted 
above, varied from 0.500m to 3m.'*! 


The finds from the Poseidon bothros 


In 1917, Stais published a more complete report of his excavations in AE, and gave brief descriptions, 
with plate illustrations of the finds from the bothros, separated in groups according to their material. 
He commenced his report with the bronze items, '^ a selection of which he had illustrated in Figure 7 
of his article. A small bronze figurine of a warrior with a suspension hole (216), is the only ‘significant’ 
bronze item to be briefly described by the excavator. 


According to Stais, ‘the most significant’ group of finds'? were the faience figurines, scarabs, beads and 


stone seals. Stais explained in his report that he had sent a detailed description of the Egyptianizing or 
Egyptian objects to Professor von Bissing at the University of Munich. Bissing's views on a selection 


156 Stais 1907, 103; Stais 1917, 194, pl. B. 

157 Gorton 1996, 25-27, 29-30, 92, 94, 108, 112. 

158 Stais 1909, 118. 

5? Stais 1912, 266. 

160 Stais 1917, 189. 

161 [n 1915, Stais found the relief of a youth crowning himself (NMA 3344) under a small layer of earth in the artificial fill. He believed that 
the relief had been recently buried after removal from a cemetery of the deme of the Sounieis, and that it should not be considered as deriving 
from the sanctuary of Athena. However, from its date of circa 460—450 BC and its subject matter, this relief is clearly votive. See Stais 1917, 
189, 204—206, fig. 16; Goette 2000, 41. 

162 Stais 1917, 194, fig. 7, *... as I find it unnecessary to describe each one of them separately...’ 

15 Stais 1917, 195—196, figs 8, 9. 
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of objects were quoted: ‘Very few scarabs are of Egyptian origin, the majority are imitations carelessly 
rendered... I tend to believe that they come from a Greek workshop (Fabrik), which copied forms from 
the Near East. Only one seal is made of blue paste from Naucratis, dating around 650 BC. The type of 
disc perforated seals is typical of the Greek Archaic seals. These facts lead us to a Greek workshop on 
the island of Rhodes and it is possible that the faience figurines as well as the Egyptian finds, with the 
exception of the scarabs, were imported from this particular island. The faience figurines of the two 
hawks (179, 180), the headless figurine of the god Ptah (174) and the headless female figurine of an 
Egyptian goddess with an indecipherable hieroglyphic inscription at the back (177), may have been 
imported from Egypt to Rhodes. Beads with longitudinal ribs are definitely of non-Egyptian origin. 
The Egyptian objects were either made of paste or faience. The faience that was used for these objects 
is too soft and cannot be compared to the high quality of the pure Egyptian faience. In conclusion, all 
the objects, with the exception of the scarab from Naucratis, were made of this poor quality faience. 
The majority of these finds could be dated between 800—500 BC. The presence of this rare scarab from 
Naucratis does not allow me to date them further than 650 BC.’ 


Stais agreed with the dating of the above mentioned objects given by Bissing. He believed that the 
disc-perforated gems with Geometric and Archaic patterns also found in the bothros could be dated 
circa 650 BC. In this same report he wrote: ‘A unique find, among the rest of the seals and scarabs is a 
hematite seal depicting a bull caught up in a net, dating from the Mycenaean period.'^' This find should 
not affect the dating of the content of the bothros, the finds of which belong mainly to the 6th century 
and fewer to the 7th century.’ Stais continued his report'® by referring to a plastic vase in the form of a 
sandalled foot (87). Another important group of offerings consists of the fragments of painted and relief 
votive plaques. On the painted plaques no traces of colour or pattern were preserved, according to the 
excavator, while five ofthe seven fragmentary relief plaques bear on the upper left part of the plaque the 
figure of Herakles wrestling the Nemean lion (139, 140, 141, 142, 143).'^ Another fragmentary plaque 
bears, according to the excavator, the wing of a sphinx (145) and a fragment depicting the chiton and 
bare feet of a female figure (137) was also identified by the excavator. In July 1999, in the Museum 
storeroom, I was able to identify four more fragmentary plaques with figures in relief which Stais had 
not described; they depicted the body of a lion (144), a male seated figure (146), the head of a winged 
creature (136) and the wing and arm of another winged creature (138); 136 and 138 had already been 
photographed by my colleague Charikleia Lanara. It is not clear whether Stais had identified these 
fragments at the time he wrote his report or at a later stage. Stais dated the plaques to around the middle 
of the 6th century BC. His report ended by mentioning the large number of small Protocorinthian vases, 
‘common, spherical and similar to the ones found in the Athena Sounias sanctuary." '^ 


The finds from the artificial fill and bothros in the Athena sanctuary 


The finds from the artificially levelled area and the *bothros' discovered inside the peribolos of the 
Athena sanctuary were of great interest, as Stais wrote in his brief report in 1912.'* A large number 
of votive offerings were discovered dating from the 7th and 6th centuries BC, as well as architectural 
members from the old temple, such as parts from the gutta decorated with meanders, part of the temple's 
architrave and so on (Fig. 60). Stais stressed that the *votive offerings placed in the bothroi are more 
important' and continued with a list of finds, as was his custom, and a general description of groups of 
objects. All these finds were further described in Stais’ 1917 report. Among other items, he noted the 
discovery of the marble Ionic capital from the peristyle of the large temple. The capital was discovered 
in the summer of 1911 and confirmed that the peristyle was of the Ionic order. In the 1912 report, Stais 
referred, in literally two lines, to the discovery of ‘fragments of Archaic statues, among which a head of 
a female statuette of the same period." '^ 


16 Stais 1917, 196, fig. 8. Pini has correctly dated the seal to the LM I period. See Pini 1982, 126, fig. 6. It is unclear whether Bissing had seen 
the seal. 

165 Stais 1917, 197, fig. 9. 

16 Stais 1917, 197, fig. 10. The excavator wrote that they depicted the same theme but came from different moulds. 

167 Stais 1917, 197, fig. 9. 

168 Stais 1912, 266. 

1 Stais 1917, 203—204, fig. 15, NMA 3446. 
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Stais continued excavating the fill and in 1912 discovered at its deepest spot, near the south-east corner 
of the sanctuary, a pit cut into the rock.'” The opening of this pit was square, but it narrowed as it 
grew deeper. Fifteen steps were hewn in the rock, allowing only one person to descend to a depth of 
15m (Fig. 34). The pit widened and turned into a cave at its deepest point. The purpose and use of 
this construction remains unknown. Stais rejected the suggestion of a metallurgical kiln. It may have 
been an attempt to find water. Whatever the original plan, Stais wrote that the pit had been used for 
the deliberate deposition of objects (as a bothros) at the time of the operation of the small temple. This 
explains why he found intact a large number of small vases and clay figurines (protomai) among other 
small offerings inside the bothros. It may readily be inferred that these offerings were carefully placed 
by individuals inside the bothros. Under any other circumstances, the objects found by Stais at a depth 
of 15m would have been all broken into pieces. The bothros was included inside the new peribolos of 
the Athena sanctuary and was filled during the levelling of the east side in front of the large temple. 


The small finds from the bothros and the artificially levelled area were divided into groups in the 
excavator's description in his 1917 report. He mentioned the most valuable ones first. Only one gold 
item was found (now missing), a simple ring without a bezel. Six silver rings with bezels bearing motifs 
of birds, animals and a gorgoneion (223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228) date from the Archaic period. A 
significant find was a miniature silver mask (217) *of Apollo,' as Stais wrote. He advanced the idea that 
it belonged to a vessel or that it was an item of jewellery." 


The bronze objects were almost as numerous as those in the Poseidon deposit and most were broken or 
corroded. Stais selectively referred to several votive offerings such as tripods, shields, pins and animal 
figurines.'” No bronze weapons were discovered. Only a pair of iron swords (242, 243) and some arrowheads 
had been placed in the deepest part of the bothros.'” The numerous terracotta finds consist of small vases 
found mingled with clay figurines and protomai inside the bothros and in the artificial fill. The vases date 
from the 7th and 6th centuries BC and are very similar to those found in the bothros in the sanctuary of 
Poseidon." Most are small aryballoi with some Protocorinthian oenochoai (with incisions and added red and 
white colour). The most frequent motifs are animals, birds, sphinxes and hoplites with Boeotian shields and 
spears. Stais attributed this pottery to ‘the early Corinthian style,’ and argued that it was also manufactured 
in Boeotia and possibly Attica too, since ‘the large numbers of similar vases found in different sites in Attica 
and at Sounion make it difficult to believe that the vases were all imported.’ According to the excavator, ^ 
the vases had contained oil. 


The clay figurines discovered in the fill may be divided into plank-like figurines and protomai. In his 
report of 1917 (Plate 9), Stais presented a selection of human and animal figurines and pointed out that 
‘some were found in the bothros.’ He included the animal figurines (horses, dogs etc.) in the group of 
plank-like figurines. Stais emphasised the importance of the female protomai, which he dated to the 6th 
century BC. He picked out 11 different types, with variations in certain details of execution (hairstyle, 
features) indicating that they came from different moulds. This raises the important question of whether 
these protomai, reminiscent of Archaic korai, represented a divinity, possibly Athena, as Stais noted. 


The ‘Corinthian’ terracotta painted plaques were considered to be another important category of finds in 
Stais’ report. ^ He commented on the technique of their decoration which seemed to have many similarities 
to that of the early Corinthian aryballoi found together with the plaques. Thirty plaques were discovered, 
most fragmentary with only a few still intact. Stais published the four plaques that preserved paintings. The 
surface of the remaining 26 plaques is almost completely worn. These fragments studied by the author, 
were photographed under ultraviolet and raking light, revealing traces of colour and figures or motifs, some 
visible even to the naked eye. Stais believed that plaque 150 depicted the head of a sphinx. He also argued 
that these four plaques had been well fired, thus preserving their paintings, unlike the rest of the plaques, 
which he believed had not been fired at all. Stais considered the plaque with the warship and hoplites (147), 


170 Stais 1917, 189; Stais 1920, 54—55; see also Abramson 1979, 9. 
11 Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17. 

12 Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18. 

13 Stais 1917, 208, n. 1. 

174 Stais 1917, 208, pl. 8. 

175 Stais 1917, 208. 

é Stais 1917, 208—209, fig. 19. 
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the Analatos painter plaque," as the most important find. Two-thirds of the length of this plaque is preserved 
(length 0.160m, height 0.090m). The helmsman is seated at the stern, with five helmeted hoplites in front 
of him (possibly three more are missing), carrying Boeotian shields and double spears. The oarsmen are 
not visible, as they are hidden behind the hoplites, although their oars are shown. Stais commented that the 
representation of warships on Corinthian plaques was not unusual, especially when it commemorated a naval 
victory or survival after a shipwreck, but of course the plaque is now considered early Protoattic. The third 
plaque (149) presented the head of a lion in profile. The lion has turned its head back and a small part of the 
end of its tail is still visible. Stais believed that the technique of this plaque was of high quality for its time 
and that it could be dated, like the Corinthian aryballoi, to the Archaic period. The fourth plaque (148), the 
surviving fragment of its upper left corner, bears according to Stais’ report, traces of a ‘chequer frame of an 
unidentified scene.’ 


Stais presented as a separate group the small plastic vases in the shape of animals (hares, sheep and horses), 
birds and human figures. Similar vases are frequently found in Boeotia and Attica, but mainly in Rhodes. 
Dotted painted patterns indicate the animals’ fur. On one vase (133), in the shape of a lion according to Stais, 
the mane is plastically rendered. Stais considered the head of a helmeted warrior (127) as the best plastic 
vase. He emphasised the excellently preserved naturalistic features of the warrior’s face, which hardly recall 
a figurine of the Archaic period, even though all known plastic vases of this type date to the 6th century BC. 
Stais asked Robinson'™ to comment on the plastic vases found at Sounion. Robinson believed that they were 
all imported from Rhodes, a view that seemed reasonable to Stais. 


The large group of finds, consisting of seals and scarabs,'” were discovered scattered in the artificially 
levelled area at the eastern side of the Athena sanctuary. Stais once more presented them selectively 
and referred to Bissing’s statements. ‘The circular seals of soft paste found in the area of Athena’s 
temple bear figures such as lions, geometric motifs and, one scarab, the figure of a winged mythological 
creature. This group of scarabs reminds us of the ones found in the pit of Poseidon’s temple and indeed 
bears characteristics of a Rhodian workshop. But the majority of scarabs are made of blue paste, which 
implies their import from Naucratis, and therefore they must be dated to a later date. On one of these 
scarabs, an animal and god Horus behind it are visible, and on another a winged sphinx with a hawk 
and a papyrus. Two others bear the figures of a hawk and a standing goddess (Isis) holding a sceptre. 
Two seals have a male figure between two female (?) figures whose heads are barely visible. A small 
white scarab has incised Egyptian symbols and another one a ship in which a seated god with a hawk 
can be identified. None of these scarabs bears the name of a king, except for one on which one might 
guess the name of Tuthmoses III in front of a seated figure. All scarabs have Egyptian characteristics 
and derive from Naucratis, where the soft faience was manufactured, in particular the blue soft paste.’ 


Stais continued his report on the stone seals which he believed were of Greek origin and, more precisely, 
from the islands. Fifteen seals were found scattered in the artificial fill, of which three were made of 
rock crystal, circular, perforated but without any incisions. Four were of dark greyish steatite, circular, 
perforated with unidentified incised patterns. One depicts an enthroned female figure handling an 
obscure object and another, of the same material, a tree and possibly two fish. On the third seal is 
an animal with long ears with a rider on its back. Stais continued describing small groups of seals 
according to their material. Five seals were made of white steatite, four circular plus one rhomboid 
elaborately decorated, which Stais believed was of Cretan origin. Stais identified the mythological 
creature depicted on this seal as the Minotaur. He argued that the position of the monster’s horned head 
imitated the stance of animals on Mycenaean seals. Stais remarked on the high quality of this seal and 
was impressed by the artist’s efficiency in presenting the human limbs of the monster in motion. The 
second seal, made of grey steatite, has a rider, roughly scratched on, while the others have a lion and 
possibly a sphinx. The rest of the seals are made of a vitreous paste and have geometric or unidentified 


7 Morrison and Williams 1968, 73-74, pl. 8b; Abramson 1979, 4; Kirk 1949, 119—120, fig. 7; Cook 1934-1935, 173, pl. 40b; Boardman 
1954, 198; Delivorrias 1987, 165, pl. 62. 

18 Robinson 1906, 421—426. 

7? Stais 1917, 211—213,fig. 21; Boardman 1963, 123-127,fig. 12 (at 124, n. 1, he notes *...so the material published, as well as being highly 
selective, may have been confused, and must be used cautiously for dating."); see also Pendlebury 1930, 82-84 and Gorton 1996, 118-119. 
'80 Engraving names of kings on scarabs and amulets was a well known custom that started in the XXVIth dynasty, with Tuthmoses' name 
occurring most frequently. 
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motifs.'*' At the end of his report Stais wrote about the discovery in the artificially levelled area of the 
Athena sanctuary of two fragmentary marble Cycladic figurines, a headless figurine and the head of 
a second one. Stais expressed doubts as to whether these figurines were originally votive offerings 
dedicated to the temple of Athena, suggesting they could be associated with the ancient cults of the site. 


In his 1917 report, Stais referred to the many Archaic finds from the sanctuary of Athena. He 
mentioned several fragments of female statues ‘of minor importance,’ together with many fragments 
of male Archaic statues, a few of which had inscriptions. He also reported the discovery of the torso of 
a kouros.'* This torso was excavated in the south-east corner of the sanctuary in the artificial fill. The 
right leg of the statue was found separately. Traces of surface scraping are identifiable on the thighs 
where the missing hands would have been positioned. The statue was re-used at a later period, and 
Stais found it ‘unnecessary to study it further’ because of its careless rendering. Stais continued with 
the fragments of three near-life-size statues. Two male fragments had votive inscriptions, similar to the 
one from Ptoon.' The head of a female statue'® was the only stone sculpture depicting a goddess or 
a kore found in the sanctuary of Athena, possibly deriving from an Attic workshop. It belonged to a 
small statue (0.115m high), with its left side worn. The excavator gave an unusually lengthy report on 
an Early Classical votive relief of a youth crowning himself, found in 1915 inside the peribolos of the 
Athena Sounias sanctuary. 


In this same group of kouroi, Stais included the miniature lead kouros (218), a statuette in an excellent 
state of preservation. He emphasised the many anatomical details rendered in a naturalistic way and 
the unusual stance of the right foot placed in advance of the left. The hairstyle and the position of the 
hands laid flat on the thighs, imitate the style of large-scale Archaic statues. In particular, the features 
of the kouros' face and the rendering of the body prove, according to Stais, that the artist had in mind 
the kouros from Tenea or other large-scale statues of the middle Archaic period. Unfortunately the 
excavator gave no information about the statuette's exact provenance, except for including it in the list 
of Archaic finds from the Athena sanctuary. 


Such is the information that can be derived directly from Stais’ reports: it remains now to consider in 
detail the individual objects. 


18! Boardman 1963, 124, groups the seals according to their material: a. four of dark greyish steatite, b. three of green steatite, c. five of white 


steatite, d. two of rock crystal. It is clear that Stais has misinterpreted the material and in some cases the figures and motifs. 

182 Stais 1917, 201—206. 

183 Stais 1912, 266; Stais 1917, 202. The torso is 1m high and 0.300m wide. It is now presumed lost. Papathanassopoulos 1983, 59—64, fig. 
10, pl. 41a, b, was unable to trace the torso of this kouros but managed to identify it from photographs in the archive of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens. The prints, dating from 1934, showed the front and back of a headless kouros with both arms missing and 
its legs cut across at knee-height, as described by Stais. It seems as if the torso remained in the apotheke at Sounion until 1934, and was never 
transferred to the NMA. See also Goette 2000, pl. 38, fig. 71. 

184 Stais 1917, 202; cf. NMA 20. 

185 Stais 1917, 203—204, fig. 15. See Kaltsas 2002, 42, no. 24 
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Chapter 3 
The Finds: Analysis and Discussion 


Terracotta figurines (1-126) 
Female figurines (1—45, 47—61, 63-73, 75) 


Seventy-six female terracotta figurines are listed here, of which 42 (1—41, 75) are protomai and will 
be treated under a separate heading later in this chapter. The remaining 34 female figurines! (42-45, 
47-61, 63—73) can be classified as seated or standing. Only three can be positively identified as seated 
figures (67, 72, 73). The number of intact figurines is relatively small: three standing (42, 43, 44) and 
one seated (73). 


Standing female figurines (42-45, 47—61, 63-66, 68-71) 


These figurines vary in height between 0.040—0.085m. Figurines 65, 66 and 68, although fragmentary, 
are of particular interest due to their early dating: they have been classified as LH IIIB-LH INC. Their 
provenance is unrecorded but is believed to derive from one of the two bothroi of the sanctuaries. 


The female torso 65 has a long, slim neck, a flat body and schematically represented arms extended 
and raised. Incised on its chest, asymmetrical breasts indicate the figurine's sex.” Figurine 65 belongs 
to the late Psi subgroup and could be Late Psi A, Late Psi B or Late Psi C, but due to the lack of 
preserved decoration it is impossible to assign it more accurately and it can be dated only broadly to 
late LH IIIB2-LH IIC period. The headless torso of figurine 66, with its arms partly broken, bears a 
wide horizontal asymmetrical painted band on its chest and a second vertical band on its stem. The 
decoration suggests a Late Mycenaean type, possibly that of a Hollow Psi dated to the LH IIIBI-B2 
period.’ A third figurine, 68, completes this small group: the headless torso retains its modelled arms, 
which are extended horizontally. Initially this type was termed Transitional by French but has been 
recently reclassified as Proto-Psi by Weber-Hiden and can be dated to the LH IIIB1-B2 period.* The slip 
of 65 is flaked off while 66 and 68 have a beige and yellowish slip respectively. 


65 66 68 


All other figurines are Archaic, hand-made, bird-faced, the exception being 53, which had a mould- 
made head. Their bodies are mainly cylindrical except for two, which have plank-like bodies. 


' The fact that 30 catalogue entries cover 34 female figurines is explained by the fact that entry 56 includes five bodies of female standing 
figurines. 

? For parallels, see Danielidou 2008, 156, fig. 129; Weber-Hiden 2009, 31-32, fig. 1, no. 5; a close parallel comes from the sanctuary of 
Athena Alea in Tegea, see Voyatzis 1990, pl. 173, no. T1 (345). 

? Weiberg 2009, 66, fig. 3. 

* See Weiberg 2009, 66, fig.3, no. 2. 
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42 43 48 


Their state of preservation is generally poor. Only three (42, 43, 44) ofa total of 31 are intact. Two more 
are well preserved: 49 is only missing the arms and 48 the head. According to their state of preservation, 
the figurines can be classified in the following groups: i. headless figurines, ii. fragmentary headed 
figurines, iii. separate heads and iv. stems and bases. 


There are 13 figurines (48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56c-g, 69) which are headless. 


However, this does not imply that the other parts of their body 
are well-preserved. The surviving heads of 15 figurines are 
bird-like, pinched with the thumb and the index finger to a 
point (43, 49, 71), rounded on the top (44) and in some 
cases fan-like (42, 58, 59, 60, 70). Out of this total of 15, 
six wear a headdress (45, 47, 57, 61, 63, 64). 


AN 


70 71 


63 64 47 57 


Heads, broken off at the neck, are all that remains of two figurines (70, 71). 
Furthermore, nine fragmentary headed figurines (45, 47, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64) 
are broken at the chest or the waist, with the arms well preserved (58, 59, 60) or 
partly broken (45, 47, 57, 61, 63, 64). 


45 


54, 55, 56c, 56d, 56e, 56f, 56g 


There are also seven remaining cylindrical stems and flaring bases of standing figurines, most of which 
bear traces of dark brown or black paint (54, 55, 56c, 56d, 56e, 56f, 56g). 
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The standing figurines can be classified as either cylindrical with a bird-like face, or plank-like with 
a bird-like face. However, figurine 53 is the only one that has a cylindrical body and a now missing 
moulded head: hence it is of a mixed technique, as indicated by its flat and wide upper body? 


In the first group, the figurines' 
upper body is flat, narrowing at 
the waist. The cylindrical solid 
lower body (47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 54, 55, 56c-g), ends in a round 
(49), elliptical (51, 52) or flaring, 
concave base (42, 48, 50, 54, 55, 
56c, d, f, g).^ A typical example 
of a cylindrical standing bird- 
51 52 61 faced figurine is 61, with a ring- 
shaped clay strip around its head 
representing a polos, as it appears 
in the late 7th century BC." 


In the second group (44, 64), the upper and the lower body of the figurines is flat and plank-like. The 
section at the waist of 64, wide and slim, indicates that the now missing lower body was plank-like. 


A variation in this group is found in 44, with a rounded, raised head and its ‘gash’ 
face; here both the torso and the lower body are plank-like, of the same width, and 
not apparently separated at the waist. Both arms are partially broken but the surviving 
remnants indicate that they were probably raised. This religious convention applies 
only to standing figurines. * Furthermore, this figurine unusually stands on cubic 
“feet” which are not covered by the long garment that terminates above them." These 
“feet,” which are more commonly encountered in the Archaic period," may indicate 
that the figurine was attached to a vessel. It is difficult to come to conclusions on 
its dating as no parallels exist, but the unevenly placed raised arms and the presence 
of the feet may indicate that the figurine represents a participant in a ritual or an 
adorant. It is possible that it dates slightly earlier than most figurines of this group, 
44 as the modelling of the front-to-back flattened head, characteristic of Attic figurines, 
the thick neck but moreover the raised arms seem close to a figurine from the North 
Slope of the Areopagos." 


In general, the arms of the figurines are poorly preserved, often partly broken (44, 48, 50, 51, 53, 57, 
61) or even totally missing (45, 52, 54, 55, 56, 63, 70, 71). Of the 31 figurines, only four retain their 
arms intact (42, 43, 59, 60). 


The arms, sometimes unevenly placed (42, 64), vary in shape, length and pose. They are either extended 
horizontally (42, 43, 47, 48, 49, 51, 53, 58, 59, 60, 69), or, less frequently, raised (44), extended 
downwards (57, 63) or slightly forwards (50, 61). 


5 A similar figurine was found at the North slope of the Acropolis, see Morgan 1935, 206, fig. 11b; for this type of figurine dated to the 6th 
century BC, see Higgins 1967, 43, pl. 17; see also Georgaka 2009, 42, 188, pl. 54, nos 315, 316, 317; cf. a figurine from Solygeia but its arms 
are close to the body, nearly cylindrical, see Lorandou-Papantoniou 1999, 109, pl. 17, no. 74. See also Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 51, pl. 11, nos 
118, 119; Kalogeropoulos 2013, pl. 95, M 43-M47. 

€ Vlassopoulou 2003, 93—94, ns 416, 417; Kalogeropoulos 2010, 173, pl. 43, no. 1; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 10, nos 106, 107 and 108; 
Kalogeropoulos 2013, pls 89—94. 

7 Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 16, no. A123; and ibid. for the rendering of the polos A112, at 208, pl. 15; for its typology, see Georgaka 2013a, 
5—6, group HM Ib, ii. 

8 Corinth XVii, 31. 

°  Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 8, no. 84; cf. the hands of 44 to those of a female figure from Sparta, raised in a similar way, possibly indicating 
a dancer, see Woodward 1927-1928, 81, fig. 3, no. 17; for figurines with raised hands see Perachora I, 194, pl. 87, nos 4, 5, 15, all with 
moulded heads, dated to the early and mid 7th century. Cf. also the stance of the hands with a figurine from the Kerameikos, dated to the early 
6th century, see Kerameikos XV, 6, pl. 2,6, no. 12. 

10 Similar feet are seen on a seated female figurine from Corinth, dated to the late 7th century BC; see Corinth XV.ii, pl. 9, no. VIII.9. 

! Peppa-Papaioannou 2011, 74. 

7? Morgan 1935, 194, pl. 4d; see Corinth XV.ii, 31, for Attic figurines of the 7th-6th centuries BC; see also Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 109. 
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Cylindrical arms appear on only two standing 
figurines (50, 57) but are poorly preserved. 
Seven figurines with flattened arms stretched out 
horizontally have one or both with triangular, 
*fin-shaped' ends, which belong to the HM Ia, i 
group" (42, 48, 53, 58, 59, 60, 69). This type of 
arm, where it is preserved, appears only on the 
standing figurines. 53 is a good example where 
50 69 one ‘fin-shaped’ arm is well preserved. 


Due to the fragmentary condition of most standing 
figurines, it is difficult to conclude whether any belonged to a ring-dance group, as could be implied 
by the position of their arms. An example is 69, a headless figurine, whose one arm is well preserved 
and is extended horizontally, but slightly curved forwards. Its orange-brown clay confirms its Attic 
origin.'* However the lack of a base prevents the identification of 69 as a member of a ring-dance group. 
This may also be the case for 53, 56f and 56g which may, however, belong to a ring-dance group, as 
indicated by the shape of their bases. 


59 60 53 


Six more figurines (43, 44, 47, 49, 61, 64) also have flattened arms but, due to their poor preservation, 
it is impossible to determine whether they too had triangular ends. Their surviving stumps have a 
rectangular section. 


The surface of these figurines is generally poorly preserved: in most cases the slip has largely flaked off, 
the exceptions being figurines 42, 43, 49, 51, 59, 60, 69, 70 and 71. The slip on most figurines is white. 
The clay is generally fine, brownish-orange in colour and without mica: it is very likely local. Sporadic 
traces of matt colour are visible on five figurines (44, 45, 48, 51, 52), mostly they are black, although 
44 and 52 bear traces of purple and red respectively. 


Excavations in a number of other Attic sanctuaries have brought to light numerous similar figurines: 
stylised human figures with a bird face, head flattened from front to back, a flat torso, extended 
cylindrical or flattened arms with triangular terminations and a cylindrical or flattened lower body. 
These types appear frequently among finds dating from the Late Geometric period to the 5th century 
BC." Publications on Attic sanctuaries such as those on the Athenian Acropolis, at Brauron, Mounychia, 
the sanctuary of Kybele in the broader area of Piraeus, Eleusis and Halai Araphenides, Merenda, Kiapha 
Thiti, the sanctuary of Athena Pallinis in Stavros Gerakas, confirm that they were produced in large 
quantities, possibly in local workshops as is indicated by their different clays and the variation within 
similar types.'^ The poor manufacture of the Sounion figurines, the lack of evolution, the repetitive 


5 See Georgaka 2009, 35, 190, no. 326, pl. 56; Georgaka 2013a, 5-6. 

14 Cf. a similar figurine from Aegina identified as a member of a ring-dance group, see Spathi 2007, 14-16, pl. 5, no. 14. 

5 Higgins 1967, 42; Winter 1903, 24, no. 8; Burr 1933b, 616, figs 82 and 83; Morgan 1935, 194—195, pl. 4c; Young 1938, 421, pl. 10; 
Palaiokrassa 1991, 103—104, nos E6, 7, 9, 10; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 108; Papadopoulos 2003, 176—178, figs 2.108, 2.109, 2.110, 2.111 
and 2.112; Kalogeropoulos 2013, M1—M47, pls 89-95; I would also like to thank Mrs. V. Mitsopoulos-Leon for letting me see the then 
unpublished figurines from the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia. For the typology of the Archaic hand-made figurines from the Acropolis and 
the Sanctuary of the Nymph, see Georgaka, 2009. 

16€ See Georgaka 2009, 33-47, pls 1-57; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 43—65; Palaiokrassa 1991, 53—54; Petritaki 2009, 454, 469, figs 2 and 20; 
Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 105—110; Kalogeropoulos 2010, 181, pl. 43, no. 1; Xagorari 2005, 3; Kakavoyanni-Argyropoulos 2009, 181, fig. 9; 
Küpper 1990, 17—29, pls 10—12; Platonos 1997, 90—91, fig. 41a, no. 3; see also Corinth XV.ii, 31, where Stillwell compares figurines 42, 49, 
59 and 60 from Sounion to similar figurines from Eleusis, classifies them as Attic and dates them to the end of the 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 
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nature of their modelling, the consistency and colour of the clay, as well as the presence of certain types 
which do not occur in other Attic sanctuaries, all point to a local workshop or production centre, which 
has not been yet located. Chronologically the figurines span the late 8th to the early 5th centuries BC 
but it remains impossible to date them securely on stylistic grounds; rather, we must rely on other finds 
from the same context. 


Seated female figurines (67, 72—73) 


The number of seated figurines is surprisingly small, taking into consideration the total number of 
figurines found at the site. Three figurines (67, 72, 73) are identified as seated, but only 73 is intact, 
while 67 and 72 are in a poor condition. A few fragments recently located may belong to the supporting 
furniture of several now missing seated figurines, but these will be dealt with in a forthcoming 
publication. The seated figurines can be classified as hand-made, seated, with a flat body and a bird- 
faced head (67), an intermediate type with a plank-like hand-made upper body and a moulded head (in 
our case both missing) and a mould-made lower half (72) as well as a mould-made enthroned figurine 
(73), although of different dates. 


Figurine 67, of which only the upper body and part of the right arm survive, is 
distinctly concave at the waist and its cross section is thin. The surviving torso 
bears decorative motifs in black and red paint on the shoulders and around the 
neck, while below the chest a well-formed inverted triangle in black and red 
paint occupies most of its surface. The rendering of the torso as well as the 
decorative motifs have parallels in Protoattic figurines found in the sacrificial 
pyrai of tombs G 12:19 and G 12:24, in the Agora of Athens:" two of these 
have been identified as mourners. An identification of 67 as a mourner cannot 
67 be precluded despite its fragmentary condition. It 1s accepted that this type of 
figurine is connected to burial and cult rituals. 


Figurine 72, an enthroned figurine, a type which is encountered frequently 
in Attica," preserves only one armrest and the lower body and part of the 
throne, which is hollow at the back: traces of a vivid red are still visible on 
them. The sharp outlines and the details of the lower body and the throne 
are simplistically modelled. In particular, 72 lacks volume: a deep incised 
line runs vertically down the middle of the long garment of the seated figure. 
The feet of 72, barely identifiable, are partially covered by this long garment, 
a characteristic which appears towards the end of the 7th and the early 6th 
72 centuries BC. There are parallels for 72 from Eleusis, which seem to be 
either of a slightly later date or more likely from a different workshop as they 
have more volume and the hem of their garment as well as the feet are plastically rendered. An early 6th 
century BC dating for 72 is plausible. 


73 is a fine example of an enthroned female figurine and a product of an Attic workshop." This type 
of figurine, holding a taenia is also encountered in Boeotia.*'The figurine is hollow-moulded with a 
rectangular vent at the hand-made back (0.05m long),” which dates it to the early 5th century at the 
earliest, a date consistent with the polos type, although this does not linger long into the 5th century 
BC. This date, late in comparison with the majority of figurines in this group, could indicate the lower 
terminus for the group as a whole. 


"7 Papadopoulos 2003, 152—153, fig. 140, nos T 758 and T 807; Xagorari 1996, 80, pl. 12.1, no. 18, c. 700 BC; cf. the painted triangle on the 
chest of an enthroned goddess from Eleusis, see Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 12, no. A71. For more seated female figurines, see Kokkou-Viridi 
1999, 112-113, pls 17, 18, nos A136-149. 

55 For the typology of the hand-made enthroned figurines and parallels from the Acropolis of Athens see Georgaka 2013a, 5—6; Morgan 1935, 
194, fig. 41; Papadopoulos 2003, 177—178, figs 2.111, 2.112; Palaiokrassa 1999, 104, pl. 13b, no. E14; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 112-113, pls 
17-18, nos A136-A149; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 38—40, pls 2-3, nos 12-32a. 

1 Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 121—122, pl. 49, nos B160-B162. 

2 Winter 1903, 72, no. 3; Higgins 1967, 71—74; for the Attic type of standing and seated figurines, see Poulsen 1937, 48ff, 56-59; BMC I, 181, 
pl. 88, no. 677; cf. a similar seated figure from the Benaki Museum (BM 31700) of Attic provenance; also a very similar type of an enthroned 
female figure at the National Museum (NMA 5807) of Attic provenance, dated to the mid 5th century BC. 

?! 73is identical to Winter 1903, 72, no. 3; see also Ure 1934, 74, pl. xx, no. 138.9. 

? Vlassopoulou 2003, 95. For the rendering of the back of the figurine and the rectangular vent, see also Lindos I, 548—549. 
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73 73 (side) 73 (back) 


Figurine 73 wears a ‘polos’ with flared sides and a sharply angled top edge which differs from the 
round-edged polos seen on similar figurines. The flared polos can be traced widely in figurines of Attic 
provenance. This *polos' seems closer in style to those worn by figurines found at Lindos," as well as 
examples from Perachora," Delos,” Brauron,” the Kerameikos” and Aegina.” Further similarities with 
these comparanda are the way in which the plastically rendered hair falls in a wavy tress on each side of 
the face, the wavy, horizontal asymmetrical fringe which covers a large part of the narrow forehead and 
certain facial features. The seated figure wears a heavy peplos, which has a straight overfall to the waist 
on top of a long chiton with evenly spaced folds and rendered in a strong yellow, and with plastically 
rendered short sleeves: she recalls a similarly dressed seated goddess in Würzburg." The figurine's 
arms are held by her sides and her hands rest on her lap. 


Held with both hands and stretched between the thumbs and index fingers, a painted line may represent 
a ribbon (faenia)," or an open garland.” From this radiate five shorter lines which also may be ribbons 
or leaves of a garland. It is not possible to tell with certainty which of the two is held by the figure 
since both ribbons and garlands tend to be depicted in Attic vase-painting, painted in red." The garland 
or chaplet made of branches or small plants on certain occasions is depicted as open-ended, indicating 
that it will be eventually tied around the athlete's head. It resembles a decorative taenia, adorned only 
on one side, with leaf-shaped motifs." In any case, the importance of both the taenia and the garland 
for crowning a victor in athletic games or for adorning his body is indisputable.” Alternatively the 
figurine may be holding a necklace as indicated on a seated goddess, found at Tocra.^ A series of 
seated goddesses, as identified by Boardman, wear a flaring polos and an elaborate peplos, the folds of 
which are marked as in 73, the thrones are square-backed and the majority have the hands on their laps, 


3 Lindos 1, 555—556, pl. 107, nos 2296, 2298. And 2300Bd. The excavator dated them c. 525-400 BC and believed that they were imported. 
^ Perachora I, pl. 95, no. 97 (500 BC), pl. 101, no. 194; the shape of the polos and the rendering of the hair show similarities to 73. 

^ Délos XXII, pl. 23, no. 240, a standing figurine, shows many similarities in the rendering of the headdress and the garment of 73. The figurine from 
Delos is a product of an Attic workshop, unless it is an imitation ofthe Eastern Aegean type, possibly from Rhodes; cf. Lindos I, pl. 105, no. 2269; see BMC 
I, pl. 38, no. 223. 

26 Mitsopoulos-Leon 1997, 367, fig. 4; 369, fig. 5. 

7 Kerameikos XV, 19, pl. 13.4—5, no. 47 (c. 440 BC). 

28 Spathi 2007, 66—68, pls 21 and 22, nos 139 and 140 — describes the headdress as a ‘hohe stephane.’ 

? ^ Simon et alii 1989, no. 271, pl. 104, dated c.450 BC. 

3° Cf. Poulsen 1937, 56-57, fig. 35 at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, (Inv. 1893, 95), which also wears a peplos over a long chiton; ibid. 
58, fig. 37, a seated enthroned figure of Attic provenance now in the National Museum at Copenhagen (Inv. 6349). 

?! Kephalidou 1996, 57, fig. 2 and 235, pl. 71; Krug 1968, types 1 and 2, 3-8. 

? Kephalidou 1996, 63, 190, pl. 24; LIMC II.1, 1011, no. 584; cf. a seated goddess from Attica or Boeotia dressed in a similar way and its 
hands in an identical position, see Simon et alii 1989, no. 271, pl. 104. 

3 Kephalidou 1996, 71—72, see also n. 103 for an interpretation of the red colour. 

3% Krug 1968, pl. III, no. AIIb. 

3 Kephalidou 1996, 69-75. 

3€ Tocra II, 99-100, pl. 47, no. T 126. 
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73 


without any distinctive attribute." The details of the draped garment worn by 73 are mainly added in 
paint with linear patterns in red, black and yellow still visible. Two pairs of fine lines, painted in red and 
visible below the breasts, define the apoptygma and two further pairs of lines around the wrists possibly 
indicate a pair of bracelets," or designate the sleeves of the chiton. A third pair of similar lines is visible 
on the long garment of the figure, slightly above ankle-height. 


The throne of 73 is very simple, almost cubic in appearance with squared edges and no armrests; it 
has a footrest the outline of which is clearly defined.” A considerable area of its surface retains a red 
colour. The comparandum from Lindos (22996) noted above, has a similar throne although its edges 
are not preserved. A further example from Corinth," a headless seated figurine dated to the early 5th 
century BC, shows close similarities in the rendering of the throne and the body. Two figurines from 


?  Tocra II, 100—101, pls 45-47, nos T 111, T 120, T 128. 

38 Lechat 1903, 214. 

3 Winter 1903, 72, no. 3; Poulsen 1937, 57, no. 2; BMC I, 180, pl. 88, no. 675; Délos XXIII, pl. 6, no. 195, a headless enthroned goddess, is 
a close parallel for 73 in details such as the position of the arms, the rendering of the garment and the throne; ibid. also pl. 23, no. 240; Simon 
et alii 1989, no. 271, pl. 104. 

* Corinth XII, pl. 9, no. 126. 
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the Kerameikos cemetery"! (98 from an Attic workshop and 100 from Rhodes) date to the first half of 
the 5th century BC: they are seated on thrones very similar to 73 as well as one from Aegina,” dated 
to the middle of the 5th century BC. Nevertheless, a significant difference with these comparanda 
exists: the quality and colour of the clay. Figurine 73 has a fine, porous and pale orange clay, while for 
example, that from Lindos has brownish-grey clay verging on yellow.? In neither case is mica present. 
However, in terms of the rendition of the facial features, the headdress, the position of the hands, the 
attire as well as the shape of the throne, a nearly identical comparandum to 73 is a seated figurine of 
unknown provenance in the Benaki museum (Inv. 31700). Slight differences are noted too: mainly in 
the portrayal of the eyes, the lower polos and the presence of a straight throne instead of a reclining 
one, and the somewhat smaller dimensions. A rectangular vent in the back, as mentioned above, also 
appears on enthroned figurines from other sites such as the sanctuary of Athena at Lindos, the Acropolis 
at Athens," the Athena temple at Emporio” and Aegina:" such indicate for 73 a date after 480 BC, most 
likely around 460 BC. 


Protomai (1-41, 75) 


The 42 protomai form a homogenous group and are clearly Attic in origin. The faces are elongated, 
U- shaped or oval as seen from the front, with strong chins which are more accentuated than in the 
equivalent *Creto-Laconian'^ and Corinthian protomai. The well-shaped eyes and in particular the 
three-dimensional faces with the protruding noses, when viewed in profile, characterise both the 
Sounion protomai and Attic protomai in general.” 


The fine texture, quality and colour of the clay, as well as the absence of mica (with the exception of 1, 
13, 23, 31), confirm that the protomai were manufactured in local Attic workshops. A white slip is often 
visible, as well as sporadic traces of black and red colour on the hair, the polos, the ears and around 
the neck. One cannot exclude the possibility of imported offerings from elsewhere in Attica, especially 
considering the location of the sanctuaries, but in our case the majority appears to be local. 


Stais categorised the Sounion protomai into 11 different types according to details of the headdress and 
facial features. He believed that many different moulds had been used. Close study of these protomai 
leads me to conclude that the 42 protomai can be divided stylistically into three groups (A-C) and that 
the same mould was used for the following pieces, one for each group: A. 2, 3, 4; B. 5-14, 26-31, 36, 
41; and C. 15-25, 35. Nine remaining protomai (1, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 75) cannot be included in 
the above groups; they will be discussed separately. 


The protomai vary in height between 0.043m and 0.083m with the exception of 37, which is 0.095m 
high. A considerable difference in dimensions can be noted even between protomai held to derive from 
the same mould.” 


Differences in the headdress allow us to divide the protomai into three types: 1. polos-type; ii. bare- 
headed; iii. other types of headdress. Of the 42 figurines, 22 wear a polos: these comprise all protomai 
in Groups A (2-4) and B (5-14, 26-30, 36, 41) as well as 38 and 40. The state of preservation of 31 
limits certainty on the presence of a polos and has been excluded from Group B. The remaining 19 
protomai have different headdresses or are bare-headed. The condition of 32 does not permit us to 
attribute it to any of the above types. 


^U. Kerameikos XV, pl. 21.1—4, nos 98 and 100. 

? Spathi 2007, 211, pl. 20, no. 140. 

5 Lindos I, 555, pl. 107, no. 2296. 

^ Figurine BM 31 700 will be published by the present author. 

^ Vlassopoulou 2003, 94-95. 

^* Boardman 1967, 201, pls 82 and 83, nos 136 and 143. 

47 Spathi 2007, 66, pl. 22, nos 139 and 140. 

^ Cf. 41 to a protome from Sparta, the general appearance of the eyes but a higher polos and shorter face, see Woodward 1927-1928, 96, fig. 
8, no. 49. 

^? Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 27-29; cf. Kerameikos VI.2, 383, pls 93, no. 107, and 94—95, no. 106; Brooke 1921, 399, head no. 619 
Acropolis; Morgan 1935, 198, fig. 6a-d; for similar protomai from Brauron, see Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 65-114, pls 22-30; Croissant 1983, 
236-237, n. 1; for protomai from Eleusis, see Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 114—115, ns 322, 325, 327, 329, pl. 20, nos A165-A174; cf. the eight 
protomai from Kiapha Thiti, Christiansen 2000, 78—79, pls 9 and 10. 

5 Nicholls 1952, 219, ‘existing figurines were used themselves as prototypes for the production of further moulds which, served to 
manufacture still more figures of the same kind, but appreciably smaller in size due to the shrinkage of clay.’ 
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1. The polos is usually high, flat at the top, slightly slanting and bears either one suspension hole in the 
middle or two, symmetrically placed at its sides. A thin incised line separates the polos from a wavy or 
plain fringe. The mass of hair, long and plain, falls straight behind the ears. 


ii. The 12 protomai which belong to Group C (15-25, 35) as well as 33, 34 and 39, have no headdress. 
In Group C, the forehead is mostly covered by a wavy fringe and the mass of hair is divided into three 
long, plain locks, separated by deep grooves and falling behind the ears. 


22 


iii. Protome 33 has a decorative incised line which divides the top of the head into two parts. Two long 
and wavy curls form a fringe which is accentuated by the presence of two incised lines. The hair of 34 
has a parting at the top of the head. Rows of bead-like curls cover the skull, while the hair on either side 
of the face falls into a plain mass. Protome 37 has an incised stephane across the wavy fringe which 
falls over the forehead. Protome 1 has its hair in the form of the Etagenperücke which acts as a frame 
around the head and face. Due to their poor preservation it is uncertain whether 31 and 32 had any kind 
of headdress. 


Chronologically, the protomai span the period from the mid 7th to the late 6th centuries BC;"' although 
the majority can safely be dated to the end of the 7th or the early 6th centuries. The earliest protomai 
are 1 and 40. Protome 1, with its long face and low forehead, angular jaw and vigorous and protruding 
chin,” belongs to the second phase of the Middle Daedalic period (in Jenkins’ terminology) and can be 
dated around 645 BC. 


Protome 40 is dated slightly later. The face is 
quite long and reminiscent in outline of the face of 
Laconian types, as described by Jenkins, though 
the rendering of the lips differs substantially." This 
particular protome reflects the influence of a Cretan 
workshop, but the narrow forehead, big almond- 
shaped eyes, its thick lips and the small frontally 
placed ears, as well as the indication of the third 


3 Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 28 *...and only one’ (39) ‘protome, NMA 9, dates to the 7th century... it combines dedalic and early attic 
features....it differs from the dedalic types in the wide cheeks, the existence of depth when viewed in profile and the big and flat ears, 
typical of the early attic workshops...’ 

2 Cf. Jenkins 1932-1933, 73, pl. 10, no. 5; Samos XVIII, pl. 67, no. 1022, dated to the second quarter of the 7th century BC; cf. protomai 
from Eleusis and Brauron which show similarities to 1, but the outline of their faces are more triangular, the forehead is narrow and the chin 
is oval; see Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 20, no. A165; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 88, pl. 22, no. 198. 

5 Jenkins 1932-1933, 74, fig. 1. 

* Gortina I, 229, pl. 19, no. 106, pl. 23, nos 137, 146 and pl. 305a and b. 
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dimension in conjunction with the wide planes of the face, lead one to attribute it to an Attic workshop 
of Jenkins' third Middle Daedalic phase (640—630 BC). This same type is found at Eleusis and Brauron, 
the North Slope of the Acropolis and Kiapha Thiti.* 


Six (1, 32, 33, 34, 39, 40) of the nine individual protomai (1, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 75) mentioned 
above are also sufficiently different from each other to form a group of their own. However, 37, 38 and 
75 share some common characteristics which are typical of an Attic workshop and show influences 
from sculpture of the early 6th century BC. 


A good example is 38, larger than most of these, which wears a polos separated by a deep incision from 
the forehead and covered by wavy curls. The features are quite worn but the rendering of the eyes is 
identifiable. The eyebrows and the upper lid are strongly arched, while the lower lid is nearly straight 
and the ear is placed low. The barely identifiable lips are thick and straight. These traits are reminiscent 
of those of the Hera statue from Olympia, (though of a significantly larger scale), dated to the early 6th 
century BC.” The hair of 38, mostly missing, falls plain on either side of the neck forming two triangles. 
This type of protome finds parallels in Brauron and can be dated around 580 BC.” 


The top of the head of the well-preserved protome 39 is rounded, not flat, which is characteristic of 
protomai from most Daedalic workshops outside Attica, and bears two symmetrical suspension-holes 
above the ears. The oval face ends in a well-rounded and strong chin. In profile, the hair and face have 
more depth than the Daedalic protomai described by Jenkins? and the plane of the forehead is inclined. 
The arched eyebrows and the eyes are outlined with fine plastic ridges. The well-modelled spiral ears 
are large and frontally placed, formed by a double plastic ridge while its 
hair is arranged in three symmetrical rows of plain locks. The modelling of 
39 finds parallels in Attic workshops of the first quarter of the 6th century 
BC." It is worth noting that the head of 39 is taller than the heads of the 
protomai from Brauron (Type c 1), the outline of its face is oval and not 
square and its mass of hair on the forehead is substantially smaller, indicating 
that 39 derives from a different mould. It is possible that 39 is of a subsequent 
generation of moulds of the C group of protomai from Sounion. 


A later generation of the above type but from a different mould, 33, with 
a squat face ending in a pointed chin, bears a wide suspension hole in the 
33 middle of its wide and flat head. Only the strongly arched and plastically 


5 Cf Jenkins 1936, pl. 5, nos 2-3, 7, 9; Morgan 1935, 198, fig. 6a and b; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 115, pl. 20, no. A166; cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 
2009, 88—90, Type a, pls 22, 23, nos 199—209; see Christiansen 2000, 67, 78, pl. 9, no. GA 284, with a V-shaped face, low forehead and 
receding chin. Christiansen dates it to the first quarter of the 7th century BC and accepts that the Sounion protome is similar but not identical, 
as is however a protome from Brauron, which she believes that is made from the same matrix. Protome 40 was dated to the first quarter of the 
6th century BC by Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 32, pl. I.6a. 

5 Richter 1968, 38, no. 36, figs 118-121. 

5 Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 92, Type bl, pl. 24, no. 227. 

5  Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 28. 

5 Jenkins 1936, 16-18. 

9" Croissant 1983, type L1, pl. 94, NMA 3858; cf. ibid type L9, pl. 108, no. 162; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 93, Type c 1, pl. 25, no. 230; 
Thorikos 1963, 31, fig. 9; Kerameikos V1.2, pl. 80, nos 97—98. 
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rendered brows as well as the plastically rendered eyes are clearly visible. The aquiline nose and its 
frontally placed ears are similar to those of 35, which possibly belongs to the first series of this type of 
protomai. This is further supported by the thin lips of 33, similar to those of 35, whose modelling results 
in a faint smile. Protome 33 has close parallels in Brauron and can be dated to the early 6th century 
BC.^ 


Protome 75, in good condition, has a partly broken suspension hole at the 
back of its head. The long and narrow face is accentuated by a prominent 
chin, the rendering of the eyes and the hair vertically divided into three 
plaits: all are reminiscent of early Archaic Attic sculpture. In particular, the 
hair, with big flat knobs attached behind the ears, can be compared to the 
hair of the Moschophoros (Acropolis Museum 624). The upper outline of 
the eye is curved while the lower is nearly straight, a rendering close to that 
of the eyes of the Sounion kouroi. Another element that suggests an Attic 
workshop 1s the broad, flat surface between the ears and the cheekbones, 
which creates a three-dimensional cuboid head. In particular, the presence 
of the simply rendered ears — which appear only on Late Daedalic statues 
from other workshops — reiterate the individuality ofthe Attic style of the late 7th to early 6th centuries 
BC.” This important find, possibly deriving from the sanctuary of Athena where all the protomai were 
found, reflects the impact of the monumental kouroi of Sounion. 


75 


Of a similar date as 75 and a fine product of an Attic workshop, 37 is in good condition with an incised 
stephane across the four short, plastically rendered wavy curls which fall onto the broad forehead, while 
two suspension holes are pierced at each end of it. The ovoid face with high cheek bones and a strong 
square chin has its hair arranged in a well-modelled tress hanging down to the shoulder." The facial 
features of 37 show similarities to those of the ‘kore’ from Brauron,™ in particular the spiral frontally- 
placed ears, the rendering of the arched eyebrows, the plastically rendered eyes which can also be 
paralleled to those of 75, the triangular and short nose, but most of all the mouth with its lips tightly 
closed. The influence of Attic sculpture is noticeable on 37 as it develops in the first and second quarter 
of the 6th century BC.“ 


The modelling of 32 may suggest — considering its poor preservation — that it belongs to the type of 
moulded heads affixed to flat backgrounds.” The head seems to be protruding from the flat and concave 
ground when viewed in profile. The oval face ends in a rounded chin. The features are mostly worn 
except for the outline of the eyes and the horizontal outline of the mouth, while there is no indication 
of ears. The utilisation of overused moulds cannot be precluded and similar types appear in other Attic 
sanctuaries such as Brauron and Eleusis,” dated between the third quarter of the 6th and the beginning 
of the 5th century BC. 


9! Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 93, Type c 1, pl. 25 no. 230; Croissant 1983, 235—241, Type L 1. 

9 Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 32, pl. I, 6a. 

& Croissant 1983, 255, Group L, Type L4, an Attic type with Corinthian influences. 

6 See Mitsopoulos—Leon 2009, 118—120, 126-127, pls 36-37. 

® Cf. the kore from Fethiye Mosque, see Kyrkou 2003, 35-38, figs 1-3. 

6 See Winter 1903, type 240.10; Morgan 1935, 202, fig. 9a, b, d; cf. Christiansen 2000, pl. 9, GA 291. 

57 Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, Type d, 94-95, pl. 26, nos 239-240; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 126, pl. 53, nos B223-B224. 
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Last in the group of individual protomai is 34, with a U-shaped face and a rounded forehead covered by 
rows of beaded curls. The facial features are worn and only the thin and arched eyebrows and the nose 
and the ears are clearly defined. Similarities in the modelling of 34 can be traced in a protome from 
Brauron, dated to the second quarter of the 6th century BC.® 


Protomai 2, 3 and 4 belong to Group A and are good examples of Jenkins’ Late Daedalic phase (630— 
620 BC). The strong square chin, the almond-shaped eyes which are plastically rendered, the straight 
thin lips and the horizontally layered wig, whose wavy curls cover most of the broad forehead, mirror 
the main elements of similar protomai in other sanctuaries in Attica.” 


Protomai 5-14, 26—31, 36 and 41 belong to Group B and can be dated to the very end of the 7th century 
or the beginning of the 6th century. Their main characteristics are the softer planes of the face, the more 
naturalistic presentation of the headdress, usually a high polos, and the plain mass of hair which falls 
on either side of the face. 


In many cases (5-13) a careless treatment of the eye and a double stamping of the mouth are identified." 
Similarities with Corinthian workshops in the rendering of the eye and the headdress testify common 
approaches between the two workshops at the end of the 7th century." 


10 12 9 11 


Similar post-Daedalic examples have been found at Eleusis, Brauron, on the North Slope of the 
Areopagos and in the cemetery of the Kerameikos.” 


In Group B, the sequence of moulds is clearly identifiable.” The same moulds have been re-used; the 
fine features of protomai 28 and 41 developed into the figures represented by protomai 5-14 and 31. 


55 Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 104, pl. 29, no. 273. 

© Cf. Jenkins 1936, pl. 7, no. 4; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 115, pl. 20, no. A167; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 90-92, pl. 24, nos 216-226; compare 
the rendering of the eyes and the headdress to Perachora I, pls 88, no. 18a and b, and 90, no. 25. 

7” Cf. the rendering of the mouth, see Jenkins 1936, 51—55, pl. 7, no. 7. 

" Perachora I, pls 89, no. 19, and 90, nos 29, 32, 34; Payne 1931, 234, pl. 47, nos 7-9; Jenkins 1932-1933, 77, fig. 2a; Corinth XVIILi, 
180—181, pl. 54, nos 608—611. 

7? Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 115, pl. 20, nos A169—174; Kerameikos V1.2, 383, pls 93, no. 105 and 94-95, no. 106; Morgan 1935, 198, pl. 6c; for 
protomai 36 and 41, see Mitsopoulos-Leon 1997, 363, fig. 2; see also Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 90, pl. 23, no. 210. 

5 I wish to thank R.V. Nicholls for our discussion of the way in which generations work, broadly based on the Sounion finds. He was in 
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All of them wear a high polos. The poloi of 9 and 10 are at the high end of the group, but that of 14 is 
the highest of all. The outline of the face is either squat, with a nearly square chin, thick lips, the hair 
presented as a flat plain mass, with ears visible and concave from behind (9—12), or oval (as in 5-8, 13, 
14, 26-30, 36, 41), with ears visible in most cases (7, 13, 26—30, 36, 41) and the back mainly flat (7, 26, 
29, 30, 36, 41) with the exception of 8, 13, 14, 27 and 28, where it is concave. 


14 31 36 


Protomai 28 and 41 have closely similar long faces ending in a rounded chin, long, arched and plastically 
rendered eyebrows and almond-shaped eyes with plastically rendered pupils. In both cases the ears are 
very small and flat and lie against the mass of hair. Minor differences appear between 28 and 41 in the 
height of the polos (that of 28 being slightly higher) and the tresses of hair which are plain in 28 and 
globular in 41, although both figures have a fringe which partly covers their forehead. Close study of 
these figurines led to the conclusion that they are variations of the same type and probably derive from 
the same mould; similar examples can be found in Eleusis and Brauron.” 


28 


41 


Four of the protomai of Group B (26, 27, 29, 30) have the same 
oval face. They wear the same high polos, while their hairstyle, 
divided into three locks of hair on each side of the face, shows 
a more naturalistic approach. These characteristics apply to 
all protomai belonging to Group B. These four, however, are 
smaller than the rest: their height ranges from 0.048—0.065m, 
as against the norm for the rest of the group of 0.063—0.083m. 
The best preserved is 27 which is also slightly taller (0.065m) 
and wider (0.044m) than 26, 29 and 30. The facial features are 
clearly visible and the protome is concave at the back. 29 and 
30 are definitely from the same mould. 26 is the smallest and 


is poorly preserved. It is possible that 29 and 30 date to the generation before 26 which could be the 
latest in Group B, as figures tend to get smaller when the same moulds are used repeatedly because of 


the shrinkage of the clay. 


27 


29 30 26 


In Group C, the outline ofthe face is square accentuated by a rounded chin; the modelling of the facial features 
Is strong. A straight fringe with a row of plastically rendered curls on the broad forehead slopes down and 
behind the ears. Three wide separate symmetrical locks of hair frame each side of the face. The broad 


agreement with the views expressed here. 


™ Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 115, pl. 20, nos A169-174; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 90, pl. 23, nos 210, 211, 212, 213. 
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face and rounded chin, large horizontally placed eyes and straight mouth are characteristic of the late 
phase of the Daedalic style as it evolved in Attica. This type of protomai is identified in the sanctuary of 
Artemis Brauronia, at Thorikos, on the Athenian Acropolis and the Athenian Agora but does not occur 
at Eleusis.” Within Group C, 35 is possibly the first generation mould and at least belongs with the first 
series of protomai. 


Protomai belonging to Groups A, B, as well as protome 40, are closely paralleled at Eleusis and Brauron, 
as well as at Kerameikos and the North Slope of the Acropolis. Protomai belonging to Group C do not 
occur at Eleusis. 


Male figurines (46, 62, 74, 76-81) 


Nine figurines have been identified as representing males. Nearly all are not only fragmentary but 
also in poor condition: the group consists mainly of standing and seated headless torsos of riders, 
charioteers, a flute-player as well as the head of a charioteer and a head of a figure from a plastic lamp. 
It is worth noting that, unlike the majority of the other groups of figurines, a considerable amount 
of painted motifs has survived on the figurines of this group. It is assumed that the majority of these 
figurines were found in the fill and the bothros of the sanctuary of Athena, but this is based only on a 
vague reference from the excavator (see Chapter 2). Chronologically they form a group of Early and 
Middle Protoattic figurines while a unique find, 81, dated to the middle of the 3rd century AD, gives a 
lower terminus for all the finds from both sanctuaries. 


Standing male figurines (46, 62, 74-77) 


A headless and fragmentary figurine, 46, possibly depicts a charioteer as indicated by the remaining 
cylindrical forearms which are placed forwards. Its body is also cylindrical, while the buttocks are 
rounded and pronounced when viewed in profile. Traces of painted red bands at shoulder height on its 
back reinforce the hypothesis that 46 is a charioteer. The rendering of the forearms and the projecting 
buttocks are close to those of a figurine from the North Slope of the Acropolis, but it differs in the 
handling of the lower body; the figurine from the Acropolis is nude.” Figurine 46 has parallels in similar 
Protoattic charioteers such as those found in the votive deposit on the North Slope of the Areopagos.” 


75 Brooke 1921, 398—404, pls 672, 688; Croissant 1983, 235—241, Type L 1; Higgins 1967, 44, pl. 13; Mitsopoulos-Leon 1997, 360, fig. 1; 
Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 92—93, pl. 25, nos 228-229; Thorikos 1963, 31, fig. 9. I am much obliged to Dr. Nicholls for informing me of a 
further protome of this type, found in the Athenian Agora (Agora T 1841, Well T 24.3), c. 500 BC. 

7 Morgan 1935, 194—196, fig. 4m. 

7 Burr 1933b, 615—616, fig. 82, nos 301 and 298; Agora, Protoattic deposit S 17:2; see also Papadopoulos 2003, 177, fig. 2.108, no. T 3621. 
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46 62 74 


Only the head of 62 survives. The facial features are mostly worn while the pointed nose and chin 
dominate. The eyes, delineated in black paint, are barely visible. The hair gathered at the back retains 
traces of colour. The modelling of 62 is a good example of the early Protoattic period and finds parallels 
in figurines discovered at the Athenian Agora, such as that of an elaborately decorated charioteer from 
the sacrificial pyra of tomb G 12:19,” as well as in the driver of the funeral wagon from the tumuli 
cemetery of the ancient deme of Anargyrous.” 


Bird-faced figurine 74, depicts a flute-player playing double flutes which are held in the figurine's 
disproportionately long, cylindrically rendered arms and hands. It is possible that this figurine is part of 
a ring-dance group." As a subject, ring-dancing appears early in Greek art. Among the earlier examples 
is a terracotta group of three women dancing around a lyre player from Palaikastro dated to LM IIIA." 
The same subject is encountered in the Geometric period" but most examples are dated to the Archaic 
period and were found at Corinth, Perachora, as well as in several caves such as Asvotrypa on the 
island of Leukas." Despite the existence of several figurines depicting flute-players from mainland 
Greece it has not been possible, to date, to find any close comparanda for 74. 


However, the pointed bonnet of 74 is similar to that of the flute-player found at Lindos," as well as to 
that of a bronze figurine of a flute-player, most likely of an East Greek provenance." The characteristics 
of 74 may allude to an East Greek workshop but its fine and gritless brownish-orange clay point to a 
local workshop. It is possible that 74, together with 69, 56f and 56g could form a ring-dance group, 
dated to the 7th century BC, a suggestion which is supported not only stylistically but also by the 
consistency and colour of the clay, which is similar in all four figurines. 


A very fragmentary torso, 76, belongs to a standing 
male figure as indicated by its genitals which are 
faintly marked. The figurine is solid, with broad 
and rounded shoulders and remnants of tresses 
on the back, its arms clenched to the body, the 
buttocks well defined and the hips separated by a 
groove. Its poor and fragmentary condition does 
not permit further analysis but its modelling finds 


7% Xagorari 1996, 92, pl.27, no. 50; Papadopoulos 2003, 152—153, fig. 140, no. T 751; cf. a terracotta figurine of a charioteer found during a 
rescue excavation in Athens: AD 19 (1964), 60, pl. 55b. 

7 Xagorari 1996, 80, pl. 14, no. 17, NMA (26747). 

9? For dance in antiquity, see Lawler 1964, 11ff; Dons des Muses 2003, 26ff. 

5! Bosanquet and Dawkins 1923, 88—91, fig. 71; Warren 1984, 318—319, pl. 35a; Dons des Muses 2003, 118, no. 16. 

€? Furtwängler 1890, 41, pl. 16, no. 263; Dons des Muses 2003, 277, no. 147. 

8 Corinth XV.ii, 42; Perachora 1, 225-226, pl. 99, no. 142; Tzouvara-Souli 1999, 374—380. 

* Lindos I, pl. 87, no. 1955; cf. the headdress of the members of a Boeotian circle-dance group now in Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts T.14; 
see Szabo 1994, 146, fig. 72. 

5 Dons des Muses 2003, 197, no. 86, from Musées royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, Bruxelles, no. A 478, dated to the 8th century BC. 
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close parallels to Late Geometric II male figurines from Samos.*° Figurine 77, a fragmentary solid and 
hand-made torso with its arms close to the body and slightly bent forwards, may possibly depict a rider. 
The figurine can be dated to the Late Geometric II period and has a parallel in a similarly modelled 
figurine from Samos," as well as in one from the North Slope of the Acropolis. 


Seated male figurines (78-80) 


The headless torsos of three figurines possibly depict riders as indicated by their stance and in particular 
by their fragmentary arms. They belong to the Protoattic period with slight variations in the posture and 
the modelling of the arms: a type of horseman common on the Acropolis and the Athenian Agora.” All 
three figurines have a white slip and traces of black colour, while 78 has linear decoration in red and 
80 traces of purple. 


78 79 80 


Figurine 78, solid and hand-made, depicts a seated upright rider with a cylindrical body and arms 
stretched forward but broken off. The narrow waist and separated thighs testify that it is a seated figurine. 
Traces of a black and red linear pattern are seen on the abdomen and the back. Similar examples of 
riders are frequent in votive deposits and sanctuaries such as at the Athenian Agora,” in the sanctuary 
of Artemis Mounychia,” the Kerameikos,” Argos,” Sparta” and Lindos.” 


The surviving torsos of figurines 79 and 80 preserve a large amount of the painted linear decoration in 
black and brown, showing details of the body and the garments of both figurines; tattoo-like rosettes in 
purple are visible on 80. A rare parallel of a figurine attachment from a plastic vase with painted rosettes 
on the thigh dated to the early 7th century derives from Ithaka.” Another example, a bronze statuette 
of a warrior wearing a Corinthian helmet from Delphi,” dated circa 700 BC, bears an incised rosette 
on his left thigh possibly for apotropaic reasons. A close parallel appears on the neck of the Protoattic 
amphora from Eleusis attributed to the Polyphemos Painter, depicting a companion of Odysseus with a 
tattoo-like rosette on his right thigh.” The type of dot rosette on 80 occurs on Middle Protoattic pottery, 
e.g. on the oenochoe of the Ram Jug Painter from Aegina” and on the Centaurs krater of the Oresteia 
Painter? from the Kerameikos. A mid 7th century dating for 80 is therefore suggested. The stance of 
79 with arms and legs wide apart resembles that of male seated figurines, riders, from the Areopagos, "' 


8$ Samos XVIII, 42, pl. 55, nos 875 and 879. 

87 Samos XVIII, 36, pl. 41, no. 721. 

55 Morgan 1935, 194, fig. 4h. 

* Morgan 1935, 195-196; Burr 1933b, 617, fig. 83, no. 302. 

% Cf the upper torso and arms of a figurine from a Protoattic deposit see Burr 1933b, 617, fig. 83, no. 302; see also Ure 1934, 62—63. 
?! Palaiokrassa 1991, 104, pl. 13, no. E15. 

? Kerameikos XV, 2, pl. 2.2, no. 8. 

5 Argive Heraeum II, 17, fig. 10. 

?^ Artemis Orthia pl. XL, no. 12; Woodward 1927-1928, 83, fig. 3, no. 25. 

?5 Lindos I, pl. 88, no. 1976; cf. from East Greece, BMC I, pl. 51, nos 321, 322, 323. 
°° Morgan 2006, 226, fig. 14. 

?' Colonia 2006, 42-43. 

*5 Boardman 1973, 45, fig. 39. 

? Morris 1984, 123, no. 4, pl. 10 (Aegina Museum 566). 

100 Morris 1984, 123, no. 1, pl. 14 (Kerameikos Museum 98). 

?! Burr 1933b, 617, fig. 83, nos 302 and 303. 
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from the North Slope of the Acropolis'” and from the acropolis of Gela." In particular, the raised arms, 
the right one bent up to hold possibly a spear, have close parallels with a seated rider from the votive 
deposit on the North Slope of the Areopagos.' Figurines of a similar stance from Corinth'? were found 
outside the second tower of the City wall: only one of these has at the front of its body thin lines in dilute 
black which are merely decorative." The pinkish porous clay of 79 testifies to its Attic origin. 


Other male figurines (81) 


81 is a fragment of a clay figurine from a plastic lamp in the 
shape of a male head with a Phrygian cap pleated in front. The 
top of the cap is pierced and serves as a suspension hole. All the 
anatomical features are plastically rendered. The brownish clay 
and the rendering of the curly hair as well as its hollow eyes show 
similarities to the Roman configuration of Attis and allow 81 to 
be dated in the first half of the 3rd century AD," making it the 
latest find from the sanctuaries at Sounion. 


Heads and miscellaneous body parts (82-87) 


81 This group includes body parts from figurines. It comprises 
fragmentary bases with feet, a leg, as well as an arm, probably 
from a jointed doll and a very fragmentary torso, its surface covered with painted motifs. 


Object 82 is a crude representation of a cylindrically-shaped male leg with no anatomical details. Owing 
to its poor preservation, it cannot be confirmed whether the foot wore a sandal or not. It could date from 
the 6th down to at least the 4th century BC."* The base on which the feet of a crouching dwarf-like 
figure rest is the only part of 83 which is preserved. The figurine is hollow and mould-made; certain 
anatomical details such as the ankles and the front leg muscles are in low relief. The rendering of the 
toes and the details of the muscles probably indicate a date around 520 BC. Similar examples have been 
found in Attica," Rhodes," and Naucratis,'" as well as in the Aphaia sanctuary, the Apollo sanctuary 
and inside tombs at Aegina.” As a subject, 83 is frequently found in eastern Greek contexts either in the 
form of a plastic vase or, when of a smaller size as in this case, simply as a figurine. 


Object 84, a very fragmentary torso, is one of the very few figurines with painted decoration surviving 
to this degree. The torso is covered by two or possibly more thick black horizontal bands below which 
there are two parallel lines of red painted dotted circles linked with vertical painted lines. It is unclear 
whether, in the middle part, the lines had formed a lattice." Immediately below the neck a chain, 
possibly of interconnecting painted black dotted diamonds and squiggles,"* is barely visible. Similar 
motifs such as dotted circles,'^ dotted diamonds and squiggles are found on Early Protoattic pottery. 
It has not been possible to locate a similar figurine but the motifs suggest that 84 can be dated around 


680 BC. 


? Morgan 1935, 194, fig. 4o. 

o Panvini, Guidice and Giannikouri 2004, 34, I/G10. 

% Burr 1933b, 617, fig. 83, no. 303. 

%5 Corinth XV ii, 50, pl. 7, no. V.3; for the stance, cf. a figurine of a rider from the acropolis of Gela, Gela MAR 8384, dated to the 7th century 
BC; cf. a solid torso of a rider published in Lubsen-Admiraal 2003, no. 533. 

10% Cf. the painted stripes on a rider from Boeotia, dated to the late 8th/early 7th century BC, see Liepmann 1975, 36, no. T3. 

107 Agora VI, pl. 28, no. 1014. 

108 BMC I, pl. 94, no. 723a, and pl. 97, nos 735a and b, for 4th century examples; Kerameikos XV, 2, pl. 2.3, no. 9. 

10 Variations of this type appear in Eleusis, see Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 127, pl. 54, nos B227, B228, B229, T44. 

10 BMC I, p.18, no. 86; Lindos I, pl. 108, nos 2314—2315. 

1 BMC I, pl. 18, no. 92. 

ue Alt-Aigina II.3, 25, pl. 10, no. 151; Spathi 2007, 45—49, pls 11, 12. 

15 Cf. a fragment of an EPA rim P 173S, see Agora VIII, 75, pl. 23, no. 395. 

14 For dotted diamonds and with squiggles below, see the EPA fragment P 25330 from the Agora, see Agora VIII, 80, pl. 26, no. 430; cf. also 
a fragment of an EPA closed pot P 25698, 82, pl. 27, no. 447. 

15 Dotted circles appear on two EPA fragments of kraters, among others, in the Agora, one of which is attributed to the Analatos painter. Agora 
VIII, 71, pl. 22, nos 381-382. 
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Object 85 is a fragmentary base with a well-rendered mould-made front and toes of a right foot. The 
toes, cylindrical in form and with well-shaped square nails, are close to the feet of the Sounion kouroi."* 
It therefore dates to the early 6th century, as later the toenails become more curved and are rendered in 


greater detail." 


82 83 84 85 


Object 86 is a well-shaped fragmentary upper arm from a jointed doll with its insertion wedge intact. 
Scattered traces of colour are still visible. This may perhaps be a child's offering in the sanctuary of 
Athena." * 


According to Stais,"? object 87 derives from the bothros in the sanctuary of Poseidon. It represents 
a miniature sandalled left foot, elaborately rendered, with a suspension-hole at ankle-height. The 
mould-made foot is in good condition but is damaged around the suspension-hole. Its dimensions 
indicate a miniature votive offering. The foot shows no anatomical details but the sole of the sandal is 
clearly indicated. The strap over the toes 
is indicated by incisions and decorated 
with black colour, while a large floral 
motif is painted on the instep. A pair of 
straps clasps the sides of the foot, while 
the floral motif is repeated again on both 
sides where the straps cross, as well as on 
the strap at the heel. This type of offering 
has been encountered in burials since the 
Mycenaean period in Attica and in graves 
86 87 and sanctuaries through the Geometric 
and the Archaic periods. 


Stylistically, 87 belongs to Type A ‘á čvyóv’ according to Carina Weiss,"' which is also encountered in 
Boeotia and Sicily. It is closely similar to a plastic vase from Samos"? and can be dated to the first half 
of the 6th century on the basis of this parallel. In the absence of a mouth, however, it cannot be classed 
as a plastic vase: it is rather a boot offering, akin to those found at Isthmia and in graves in Athens and 
Eleusis.'” The sandal-clad foot as an offering relates to travel: this could either refer to departure to or 
arrival from a long, arduous journey, or metaphorically to someone's eternal journey. 


Animals (88—126, 129) 


Animal figurines form a substantial group of 40 objects of which 31 are horses (with or without a rider) 
and horse-chariots, certain of them with their charioteers preserved. Other types of animals identifiable 
are two rams (114, 115), a goat (120), two bovines (121, 129), one dog (116) and one dove (125). 
However, the poor preservation of 122 and 123 makes their identification insecure if not impossible. 


!$ Richter 1960, figs 48—49, no. 5. 

17 Richter 1960, figs 148, 238, 436-437. 

!5 BMC I, pl. 91, no. 702; Winter 1903, 87, no. 4, 88, no. 5, 165, 168, no. I; Liepmann 1975, 68, T 54. 

1 Stais 1917, 197, fig. 9. Now on display in the NMA. 

120 Weiss 1995, 21—22, 25; Morrow 1985, 185, fig. 1. 

121 Weiss 1995, 24, pl. 5/1; Morrow 1985, 3-6, Group I, nos 1-20 and 5, no. 16. 

12 BMC II, pl. 22, no. 1655. 

73 See Isthmia VIII, 120, no. 40; Morgan 1994b, 120-121; Young 1949, 282ff, 22-23, pl. 70; Xagorari 1996, 21-22; Stavropoulos 1964, 
54-55, pl. 49. 
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The majority of figurines derives from Attic workshops and forms a consistent group: similar types 
are found in other Attic sanctuaries, settlements and graves." They are hand-made and the majority 
are of pale or brownish orange clay while three figurines (88, 91, 123) are of a light yellowish clay. A 
few figurines are made of brownish-red clay (92—96) and two of pinkish clay (107, 114). Their fabric 
features either inclusions of a small quantity of mica (89, 95, 98, 99, 100, 104, 105, 106, 111, 113, 120, 
121) or mica is not easily traceable (90, 94, 101, 102, 103, 107, 108, 109, 110, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
123, 124, 125). They can be dated from the early 7th century to the middle of the 5th century BC, the 
exceptions being horse 101 (of the last quarter of the 8th century BC), the heads of horses 92 and 93 (of 
the middle or last quarter of the 8th century BC) and horse 99 (of the end of the 8th century BC). The 
majority of the animal figurines found at Sounion are in a very fragmentary condition. Figurines 98 and 
90 are the only almost intact pieces but the matt paint is only partly preserved on the former and totally 
flaked off on the latter. 


The manufacture of the Sounion animal figurines is crude, firing was irregular and only a very few 
preserve a white slip (94, 106, 113, 121, 125). Traces of matt paint, usually applied as stripes (92, 99), 
wavy patterns (98, 114, 115) or dots (94, 99) in black, red, orange or purple (96, 111), lengthwise to 
the body and on the legs of the horse or other animal, are preserved on only 18 objects and in very few 
cases to a satisfactory degree. 


Horses (92, 94-102, 104-113, 117-119, 124, 126) 


Horses and chariots appear frequently and widely in Greek bothroi, wells and sanctuaries, particularly 
in the early 7th century BC. Most of the freestanding hand-made horses were either part of chariot 
groups or had a rider. Of the 31 horse figurines, 20 are headless. Most also lack their tails and in 
many cases the front or hind legs are partly broken away. The modelling of the animals and the riders is 
simple. Horses 110, 102 and 89 are very similar. The bodies of 89, 90, 101, 110 and 119 are cylindrical, 
curved at the back, wider at the hindquarters, and sturdy. 


98 99 


Two of the horses (98, 99) have thick, flattish tails hanging down, three (102, 112, 126) a very long tail 
to one side, four (98, 99, 103, 110) a short, curved and thick tail, and one (106) preserves the fragment 
of a projecting tail. The legs are always in a striding pose, in some cases short and almost cylindrical 
(98, 99, 102, 107, 110, 112) and in others long and slim (104, 105, 106, 108, 113). A short blunt muzzle 
appears only on 111 and 99, while 88, 92, 93, 94, 95a, 95b and 100 have a long cylindrical one. 


One of the earliest Attic horses,"^ 92 (comparable to the horse with rider 93), is fragmentary and dates 
to the middle or third quarter of the 8th century BC. The muzzle is long and cylindrical and the nostrils 


124 Cf. the finds from the North Slope of the Acropolis, see Morgan 1935, 190—200; also finds from the Agora of Athens, see Burr 1933b, 
616—620; Thompson 1958, 151; Broneer 1938, 201; Kerameikos XV, 169, pl. 96; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 212—213, pls 18-19; Kalogeropoulos 
2013, pl. 97, M50. 

125 Reminiscent of the Mycenaean era, this type survives in the Geometric and Archaic periods. For Attic sanctuaries, see examples from the 
Agora (Burr 1933b, 616—620; Thompson 1958, 151; Broneer 1938, 201), Menidi (Wolters 1899, 122—123, fig. 26), Eleusis (Kokkou-Viridi 
1999, 113, 127—128), the Acropolis of Athens (Winter 1903, 25, no. 2b) Piraeus (Palaiokrassa 1991, 107), Brauron (Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 
33—37, pl. 1) and Halai Araphenides (Kalogeropoulos 2010, 174, pl. 43, no. 2). 

26 Higgins 1967, Attica, fig. 12; Xagorari 1996, 91, pl. 26,1. 
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and eyes are plastically rendered. It is 
painted all over with black stripes and 
the harness and bridle are indicated. 
The modelling of the body of 101 is 
very similar to Mycenaean horses 
from chariot groups such as those from 
the Kerameikos,"' but the lack of any 
indication of a tail and in particular 
the scant evidence of decoration, 
92 101 do not support such an early date. 
However, the modelling of its body, 
the strongly concave curve at its back and the pronounced rump can be compared with MG horses from 
the Kerameikos decorating the lid of a pyxis."* A Late Geometric dating for 101 may be plausible. 


Horse figurine 99 which dates to the late 8th century BC, has most of its body preserved and is covered 
with black painted vertical stripes and a wavy pattern on its left side, as well as horizontal stripes and 


dots on its neck, legs and tail. The modelling of the horse and the painted patterns are similar to finds 
129 


from the Kerameikos. 


95a and 95b 104 105 


106 108 94 97 


The heads 95a and 95b possibly belonged to a four-horse chariot group and can be dated to the first half 
of 7th century." It is possible that 104, 105, 106 and 108, the heads of which are missing, were similar 
to 95a and 95b. The modelling of the horses, with a long cylindrical body and long striding legs, can be 
compared to horses from the Protoattic votive deposit on the North Slope of the Areopagos as well as 
from deposit S 17:2 from the Athenian Agora, to horses from the Kerameikos as well as Brauron."' The 
long head and neck of 97, with the small ears at its top, as well as traces of painted decorative patterns, 
also indicate an early to mid 7th century date." It is very similar to 91 and may possibly have carried a 


77 Kerameikos XV, pl. 92.4, no. 520, LH IIIC and pl. 92.6, no. 522, first half of the 11th century BC. 

28 Kerameikos XIII, pl. 34.23 and 6, nos 199, 218. 

29 Kerameikos XV, 167, pl. 92, 12-13, no. 527, late 8th century BC. 

130 Thompson 1958, 151, pl. 42h; Kerameikos XV, pl. 96.3 and 5, nos 537, 539, Protoattic; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pls 18-19, nos A151, A152; 
Winter 1903, 25, no. 2; Samos XVIII, pl. 25, no. 336; BMC I, pl. 103, no. 771. 

3! Burr 1933b, fig. 83, no. 308; Papadopoulos 2003, 180, fig. 2.115; Kerameikos XV, 169—170, pl. 96.3 and 5, nos 537, 539; Xagorari 1996, 
94, pl. 28.1, no. 51; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 1, nos 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11. 

132 Burr 1933b, fig. 83, no. 305; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 19, no. A157; cf. a similar uninventoried horse figurine from deposit S 17:2 from the 
Athenian Agora, see Papadopoulos 2003, 180, fig. 2.115 (first, second row). 
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rider. Horse 94, which is in poor condition, is another typical Protoattic horse with prominent muzzle,” 
flattened neck and mane covered with red painted dots and black chevrons on the back. The hind leg 
and tail of 126 is also similar to Protoattic horses like those from the North Slope of the Areopagos."* 
The condition of the clay indicates that the figurine was burnt. 


126 


111 


The preservation of the features of 96, the head and neck of a horse, is very poor. They must all have 
been painted in red and black colours as traces of a vivid red appear all around its neck. Its dimensions 
and modelling also indicates a date in the early 7th century BC. 


A fine early 6th century BC example is the tiny head 111, with its eyes, nostrils and traces of reins painted in 
black and purple, similar to finds from Rhodes." The modelling and rich black chevron patterns, the wide 
and sturdy hooves as well as the clay, indicate that horse 98 derives from an Attic workshop and can be dated 
around 700 BC." 


102 110 119 


The bodies of horses 102, 107, 109, 110, 117, 118, 119 and 124, cylindrical and with legs either spread 
apart or close together and flat planes, seem to form a group. This popular type covered with white 
slip and with only small variations, spans the 7th and 6th centuries: an example is difficult to date with 
accuracy. The same type survives until the early 6th century BC.'** They were probably parts of chariot 
groups. The modelling of their bodies can be compared to the chariot group 89. 


107 117 118 


133 Burr 1933b, fig. 86, no. 322; Thompson 1958, pl. 42h; Papadopoulos 2003, 180, fig. 2.115 (second, third row); Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 
pl. 1, nos 6-7. 

134 Morgan 1935, fig. 5a; cf. the body of a horse from Brauron, see Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 1, no. 9. 

135 Burr 1933b, fig. 83, no. 307b. 

86 Lindos I, pl. 88, no. 1980. 

137 Xagorari 1996, 92, pl. 24.1, no. 48. 

88 BMC I, pl. 103, nos 771, 772; Spathi 2007, pl. 41, no. 282. 
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This type occurs frequently in Attica"? and elsewhere." The examples from the Sounion group are 
similar to finds from Aegina and the finds from the Protoattic deposit S 17:2 in the Athenian Agora" 
and can be broadly dated to the 7th or early 6th centuries BC. An early 7th century dating, however, is 
plausible for many of these.'* Horses 112 and 113, although very fragmentary, have parallels in Eleusis 
and Brauron and may be dated to the middle of the 6th or early 5th centuries BC.'^* 


112 113 124 100 


It is not yet possible to identify really good parallels for 100. It is probably a horse's head and seems 
fairly similar to the head of a 7th century horse from Delphi.'* 


Horses with riders (90—91, 93, 103) 


Riders grasping the neck of their horses with short flat arms and attached to the horse's back by a 
flattening of the end of the clay strip representing their body, are a very popular form among hand-made 
figurines and span the 8th, 7th, 6th and 5th centuries not only in Attica but also in Olympia, '? Boeotia, "^ 
Corinth," the Argolid,'** Rhodes,” the Samian Heraion"? and Laconia." Figurine 91 is a typical 
example: the horse is sturdy and its neck nearly flat with cylindrical legs and a tail placed obliquely to 
one side, while the rider covers all the length of the horse's body and has his legs unnaturally bent over 
the animal's hindquarters.'** The uneven firing of the clay and the modelling of the figurine suggest a 
dating around the first half of the 7th century BC.'* The figure in 90, seated on the middle of the horse's 
back, is dressed in a long tunic possibly indicating a male, robed for a ceremonial occasion: it differs 
in its modelling from 91 and probably dates to the early 5th century BC.'™ The clay and its decoration 
reveal an Attic workshop provenance but there are several parallels of the same period in Rhodes'? and 
Boeotia." On 93 (comparable with 92) with a cylindrical muzzle, big plastically rendered eyes, dating 
from the middle of the 8th century BC," the vestiges of a missing rider can be identified, albeit with 
difficulty. 


13 Winter 1903, 25, no. 3; Morgan 1935, fig. 5a and b; Vanderpool 1946, pl. 67, nos 325—326; Papadopoulos 2003, 179—181, figs 2.113, 2.114, 
2.115, 2.116. 

140 Ure 1934, 63—66, pls 15-16; Szabo 1994, 33, pls 16-17; Corinth XII, pl. 2, nos 24-26; Corinth XV.ii, 63, pls 35-39; Woodward 1927— 
1928, 78, pl. 2; Argive Heraeum II, pl. XLVIII.2-4, nos 244—246. 

141 Spathi 2007, 136—137, pl. 41, nos 281, 282, 403; Papadopoulos 2003, 179, T 3617, fig. 2.113 and uninventoried horses, fig. 2.115. 

142 Burr 1933b, 618, fig. 84, no.304; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 19, nos A155-A156; Papadopoulos 2003, figs 2.115—2.116; Kalogeropoulos 
2010, 174, pl. 43, no. 2. 

183 Winter 1903, 25, no. 3; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 55, no. B194; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 35, pl. 1, no. 8. 

4 FdD V, pl. XXIII, no. 4. 

145 Cf. the rendering of the body of a rider (112933) found in a thick layer of ashes between the Pelopion and the Heraion at Olympia, dated to 
the Geometric period, see Hatzi 2008, 55. 

46 Ure 1934, 61—66, pls 15-16; BMC I, pl. 105, nos 782-786. 

7 Corinth XII, 10-11, pl. 2, nos 24-26; Corinth XV.ii, 163—176, pls 36-37, no. XXIII generally. 

^5 Argive Heraeum II, pl. XLVIIL2-4, nos 244—246. 

14 Lindos I, pl. 86, nos 1941-1946. 

150 Samos XVIII, pl. 17, no. 274. 

355! Thompson 1908-1909, 120, 124, fig. 3, nos 35-36, 41, 42, 46, 47. 

152 Cf. Papapostolou 2010, fig. 20, for a bronze rider figurine of c. 700 BC. For its typology and interpretation see Kerameikos XV, 164; cf. 
the rendering of the body of a rider, which dates to the early 5th century BC, found during the excavations for building the Kerameikos Metro 
station, Kyriakou 2000, 336, no. 357. 

53 Winter 1903, 25, no. 3; cf. BMC I, pl. 138, no. 985; Corinth XV.ii, pl. 37, no. XXIIL.24; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 19, nos A153, A154, A157; 
Morgan 1935, fig. 5a and b; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 1, nos 3, 4, 5. 

154 Kerameikos XV, pl. 97.2, no. 548; cf. a rider with shield, Corinth XV.ii, 173, pl. 35, no. XXIIL14. 

55 BMC I, pl. 20, no. 104; Clara Rhodos IV, 117, fig. 113, no. 10. 

156 Ure 1934, pl. 16, nos 50.392 and 117.10. 

57 Higgins 1967, 21, fig. 12; Xagorari 1996, 91, pl. 26.1. 
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93 103 


103 preserves traces of added clay behind the horse's neck which may indicate a missing rider. 
Alternatively it may define a girth, in which case 103 belongs to a chariot group. Similar examples 
derive from the Protoattic deposit on the North Slope of the Areopagos'* and from the cemetery in the 


Kerameikos.'” 


Chariot groups (88-89) 


The two fragmentary chariots 88 and 89 with two remaining horses are characteristic examples of a type 
which survives from the Mycenaean period. The schematically presented charioteer on 88 has only his 
lower body preserved on the hindquarters of the horses: 88 dates from the first half of the 7th century 


158 Burr 1933b, 619, fig. 85, no. 306. 
19 Kerameikos XV, pl. 96.2, no. 536, hand-made Attic, 7th century BC. 
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BC. Numerous similar examples occur in Attic sanctuaries,’ in Megara, ^  Aegina'? and Boeotia.'? 
Figurine 89, in much poorer condition than 88, is a different version of the chariot group popular in 
Attic, Boeotian and Laconian workshops, with robust bodies and the missing heads — as indicated by 
the horses' necks — turned towards each other. Traces of a missing charioteer are still visible on the 
back of one horse. Figurine 89, whose modelling is close to that of horses 102, 107, 110, 117, 118, 119 
and 124, may also be dated to the early or middle of the 7th century BC, although this type survives also 
into the early 6th century BC.’ 


Other animals (114—116, 120—125, 129) 


Only nine figurines represent animals other than horses. The earliest datable is a ram, 114, of the mid 
7th century BC, while the rest span the 6th and 5th centuries, but due to the poor preservation and lack 
of context of these figurines, their precise dating is uncertain. 


114 115 


Ram 114 is possibly the one mentioned by Blinkenberg who compares it with a Corinthian plastic vase with 
a simple orifice on top of its head from Lindos'® dated to the middle of the 7th century BC. Ram 114 is 
complete with splayed legs. The slim and elongated figurine is painted all over with broad orange stripes 
in a wavy pattern and its genitals are indicated. Although there is no indication that it was manufactured as 
a plastic vase, it resembles a Boeotian plastic vase dated circa 620—590 BC.'5 Ram 115 is fragmentary, with 
elaborate horns, its nose missing, its rear half lost and the front legs broken off. It is painted all over with 
black wavy stripes. It is a common Corinthian type and has parallels in Athens, ^' Aegina'® and Corinth, '^ 
dated between the middle of the 6th and the early 5th centuries BC. 


116 12 120 


16 Winter 1903, 25, no. 2b; Burr 1933b, fig. 82, nos 299-300; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 19, nos A152, A153, A154; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 
36, pl. 1, nos 1—2; 88 is presented in AE 1917, pl. 9, among other terracotta figurines. It was misinterpreted by Mitsopoulos-Leon as a seated 
figurine; see ibid. 38, n. 197. This is not surprising because of the poor quality of the published photograph. This assumption is further 
reinforced by the fact that I have not located any other seated figurines except for the three mentioned above. It is worth noting that Stais makes 
no mention in his reports of any seated figurines. 

15! Winter 1903, 25, no. 5. 

162 Furtwängler 1906, 378, 54, pl. 108, no. 19. 

163 Szabo 1994, 23, pls 4—6; cf. Winter 1903, 25, no. 5b; Hamdorf 1996, 61, no. 68, c. 620-600 BC. 

164 Winter 1903, 25, no. 2b; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 19, nos A154—A155; Spathi 2007, 136—137, pl. 41, nos 403, 281, 282. 

165 Lindos I, pl. 85, no. 1920; for a head of a ram from Corinth, see also Spathi 2007, 152—156, pl. 51, no. 355, found in the sanctuary of Athena 
in Aegina, though dated by Spathi to the early 6th century BC. 

16 Hamdorf 1996, 180. 

1? Kerameikos XV, pl. 100.1, no. 570, c. 480 BC. 

168 Spathi 2007, 152-156, pl. 51, nos 352-353. 

!9 Corinth XVii, pl. 40, nos XXVI. 3—4; Perachora 1, pl. 101, no. 174; from Boeotia, see BMC I, pl. 110, no. 809. 
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Figurine 116 was identified as a dog by the present author. It is of a type which occurs in the 6th century 
BC in Rhodes'” and Perachora,"' and in the early 5th century in Attica!" and Boeotia.” Object 125, 
possibly a dove, has parallels in its modelling and plastic rendering of details with finds from Rhodian 
workshops but its clay and white slip indicate an Attic provenance and a date from around the mid 5th 
century BC.” 


121 122 


Figurine 120, a goat with plastically rendered eyes bearing traces of red colour, can possibly be dated to 
the early 5th century BC; it has parallels in Rhodes.'? Figurine 121 has poorly preserved features and is 
possibly a bull, as is indicated by its sturdy and muscular body and its added genitals. Similarities in the 
rendering of the body appear in finds from Samos, dated in the early 7th century BC, "^ as well as from 
Aegina.'” The identification and dating of 122 and 123 are also unclear as their state of preservation 
is very fragmentary; they may tentatively be identified as the hindquarters of quadrupeds. One object, 
129, is very likely a reclining bovine. Its condition is poor and the head, neck and hind legs are missing. 


123 129 


Plastic vases (127, 128, 130—135) 


A relatively small number of objects can be safely identified as plastic vases. The majority of these 
represent animals and only two, humans. 


In his report of 1917,'* Stais did not give the precise number of plastic vases excavated in the Athena 
sanctuary. One can only conclude that they consisted of the six vases presented in Stais’ figure 20. Stais 
incorrectly included in this group the head of a horse figurine, 93, which shows no evidence of having 
an orifice; he also excluded a vase in the form of a hare (131) similar to that published in figure 20 


Lindos I, pl. 87, no. 1964. 

17! Perachora I, 228, no. 162. 

12 Kerameikos XV, pl. 100.9, no. 579; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 55, no. B196. 

73 BMC I, pl. 110, no. 807. 

14 BMC I, pl. 34, nos 183-186, from Rhodes and pl. 90, nos 692—693, from Attica. 
75 BMC I, pl. 33, no. 175. 

176 Samos XVIII, pl. 22, no. 313. 

17 Spathi 2007, 133—134, pl. 38, no. 256. 

178 Stais 1917, 209—211, fig. 20. 
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(130). In this same plate Stais included a ram which appears to be nearly intact. In the same report'” he 
refers to the types of animals represented in plastic vases among which he notes 'sheep,' but the shape 
and size of the animal's horns in figure 20 strongly suggest a ram. Higgins also refers to it as a ram.'*' 
This particular figurine has not been located at the NMA to date. 


The ram included in this group by the author (132) is very fragmentary — the horns are missing and it is 
broken away at the base of its neck. It is unlike the one published by the excavator. Two other figurines, 
114 and 115, in the shape of a ram, are discussed above in this Chapter. It is impossible to identify either 
of these two rams as the figurine that Stais described as a plastic vase. The question remains as to whether 
130 and 132 derive from the same site, since no reference is made to them by the excavator. 


The fragmentary state of figurine 135 — a horse's muzzle — makes it difficult to confirm its identity 
as a plastic vase. Nonetheless, close examination and comparanda suggest that it can be considered as 
a plastic vase in the form of a horse's head. 


The state of preservation of this group of objects is generally satisfactory. Two vases, a helmeted warrior 
(127) and a hare (131) are complete. The remainder have parts missing; most either bear traces of black 
colour or are painted all over. Object 127, a fine example of a plastic vase, is the only one to preserve a 
considerable amount of purple, black and white colouring. 


The height of these objects, as expected, does not exceed 0.067m, the tallest being the body of a siren. 
Most of the vases span the 6th century BC. The clay varies between pale brown, pale orange, greenish 
and slightly pink. In vases 128, 131, 133 and 134 the clay appears to be micaceous, while in vases 
127, 130, 132 and 135 the clay lacks inclusions. Similar vases are frequently found in Boeotia, Attica, 
Etruria, but mainly in Rhodes.” The presence of mica in pale-coloured clay may indicate that these 
vases were imported, as Higgins suggests, most likely from Samos.'? Nicholls however, believes that 
they were manufactured in Attica. 


Plastic vases were mass-produced and exported in large quantities between 610 and 550 BC. The range 
of types used as scent-bottles"^ was limited; they continued to be manufactured until 550 BC with only 
slight modification of some forms, even utilising the same moulds. In Corinth they were superseded by 
alabastra and aryballoi and in Rhodes by matt-painted vases.'? 


Human figures (127, 134) 


Object 127 is in the form of a helmeted warrior's head.'*^ The naturalistic features of the warrior’s face 
are painted on a pinkish slip. In particular, the long and thin eyebrows and the eyeballs are accentuated 
with applied brownish-black colour, while the pupil of the eyes is painted white. The upper lip of the 
well-modelled mouth is accentuated by a thin moustache, painted black. 


A combination of construction techniques is used. The head is made by a two-piece mould while the 
vase-mouth is wheel-made. Its circular flange is decorated with seven rosette leaves in black. The 
cylindrical neck of the vase-mouth is wide and is placed at the top of the warrior's Corinthian helmet. 
Fixed to the front part of the helmet is a semi-circular plate decorated with an incised pattern in the 
shape of a palmette, picked out in black and purple paints. Above this plate is a rectangular projection 
which would have been used as a handle: this is decorated with a rosette painted in white on a purplish 


7? Stais 1917, 209. 

180 Lindos 1, 471. The excavator compares a plastic vase in the shape of a ram from Lindos (pl. 85, no. 1920) to that found by Stais *...un vase 
semblable a été trouvé à Sounion, Eph. 1917, p. 210.’ 

181 BMC II, 41 re no. 1672. 

'8 Higgins 1967, 30-31, believes that these scent-bottles of a fairly fine and non micaceous clay whose colour verges from pale orange to pale 
brown 'come from the same centre as the Gorgoneion Group', thus from Rhodes. 

15 BMC IL 9; Higgins 1967, 18, 32. 

184 On the contents of plastic vases, see Biers, Gerhart and Braniff 1994, 28-29, who also includes (23-25, 31-32) the results of residue 
analysis identifying substances such as fatty acids, cholesterol and terpenoids. 

185  Perachora I, 249 *...their import to Perachora started as early as the end of the seventh century or the beginning of the sixth century and 
increased in volume during the period after c. 550 B.C.’; cf. Lindos I, 510. 

'86 Higgins 1967, 30-31. 
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background. The helmet has a central ridge which continues all the way down the back and is painted 
in purple. Both cheek-guards have a thick painted border and their surface is decorated with a rosette. 


127 134 


According to Higgins, the fine pale orange clay indicates a Rhodian origin, taking into consideration 
the resemblance with the example published in the British Museum catalogue of Greek terracottas.'" A 
noticeable difference between 127 and this comparandum is first the absence of mica in 127 and then 
the presence of a painted rosette on each of its cheek-guards. Higgins, in his introduction to the Rhodian 
workshop, notes ‘...the clay is usually fine in texture, slipped, noticeably micaceous and pale orange 
in colour.’ It is therefore possible that 127 comes from an East Greek workshop, a fine example of the 
‘ripe style’! and can so be dated to the middle of the 6th century BC. A nearly identical scent bottle is 
on display at the Burrell Collection in Glasgow.'? Similar vases have been found in Camirus, Lindos, 
Ialysos and Siana. Large quantities were also exported and have been found in Etruria and the Aegean 
islands. Stais also refers to an identical vase" in the Vase Collection of the NMA (no. 2074), which 
differs only slightly from 127 in its height. 


Object 134, in the form of a female sandalled foot, is a good example of an elaborately decorated plastic 
vase in combined technique. As most of the foot is missing, we cannot tell whether it represented the 
left or the right foot. The vase is surmounted by a wide wheel-made mouth in the form of a palmette, 
with a wide, flat handle attached at the back. The handle is decorated with six horizontal lines in relief. 
The main body of the foot is probably made from a two-piece mould. The plastically rendered straps 
which cross each other and are surmounted by a large floral pattern in relief at the front nearly at ankle- 
height, are partly preserved. It most probably belongs to Type A in Weiss’ typology.'” The clay is fine, 
pale orange in colour and micaceous, indicating its Eastern Greek origin." Indeed, the vase belongs to a 


'87 BMC II, 18-20, pl. 10, no. 1620; for the classification of this group of vases and 127, see Ducat 1966, 11-12, 157, pl. II, no. 1; a similar 
vase was found at Emporio, see Boardman 1967, 193, pl. 79, no. 101; see also Edrich 1969, 71ff for the latest typology and dating of this group 
of vases. 

'88 Edrich 1969, 10, 63, 69 and 75; object 127 is mentioned in his catalogue as K 33, which he dates around 560—530 BC; he gives examples 
of similar vases, all from Rhodes; cf. a similar East Greek vase (47.01) dated to the early 6th century, at the Nicholson museum of the 
University of Sydney; another example comes from the Royal Collection (18519), acquired by King Edward VII on Rhodes, in 1862. 

1 The Burrell Collection, no. 19/79, 35, pl.3, c. 600 BC. 

1 BMC II, 9-11 (Rhodes); Délos XXIII, pl. 20, no. 205 (Mykonos); Maximova 1927, I, 136, and II, pl. XX, no. 79; Payne 1931, 178; 
Knoblauch 1937, 142, no. 134 (Rhodes), no. 134 (Mykonos); see Liepmann 1975, 37, T5, from Rhodes. 

19! Stais 1917, 211. 

'2 Weiss 1995, 24. 

13 BMC IL pl. 22, no. 1655 (from Samos), pl. 23, no.1656. Perachora I, 255, pl. 114, no. 302, belongs to Type B and the clay of this vase is 
red with matt purple paint on the straps and black dots on the soles; see also Griefenhagen 1936, cols 386—387; Lindos I, pl. 85, no.1928. 
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category of sandalled-foot vases identified by Higgins: he notes ‘...that its home was in Eastern Greece 
is generally agreed, but a more precise attribution does not appear possible.’'* The palmette-shaped 
mouth indicates a date around the third quarter of the 6th century BC. 


Animals (128, 130—133, 135) 


The lower part of the body of a siren (128) is the only mythological creature in this group of objects. 
Its spherical body is covered with painted decoration, namely a scaly motif in black in the middle of 
the chest while vertical parallel lines of differing width with dots in between represent its wings. A 
simple meander decorates the tail. The body is hollow wheel-made and the feet, which are separately 
added, are trapezoidal in shape and solid with small painted squares decorating the left one. A big black 
encircled dot is visible at the back of the siren's body. 


128 


Vases in the shape of a siren were among the favourite types manufactured in Corinth? from the end 


of the 7th century until about 560 BC or slightly earlier, as Higgins points out. The fine and pale clay 
of 128, together with the presence of an unobtrusive orifice at the middle top of the siren's body and 
the wavy pattern on the lower part of its body, reinforce the likelihood of a Corinthian origin. This 
type of siren demonstrates development through the course of the 6th century, instead of the stylisation 
shown by other examples.’ 


130 131 


130 and 131 are in the shape of hares. Both have a cylindrical hollow mould-made body, with hand- 
made legs, tail and head; their long ears are firmly attached to the animal's back and a circular opening 
exists on top of the animal's head. A pair of string-holes is seen through the base of the animals’ ears. 
A few remaining traces of applied red around the ears and the feet (as is frequently found in vases from 
Corinthian workshops) and a dotted pattern around the tail and in between the front legs can still be 


4 BMC II, 32-33. 

15 BMC IL 12, 37, pl. 2; Payne 1931, 172; Corinth XVIILi, 178, pl. 53, no. 595; CVA Great Britain 6 (Cambridge 1), pl. 6 (243:3); all dated 
at the end of the 7th century BC; Biers 1999, 135ff. 

1% Perachora I, pl. 105, nos 217-218; Payne 1931, pls 35, no. 4, and 48, no. 5 (end of first quarter of 6th century BC); Tocra I, 152, 1pl. 01, no. 68. 

19 Perachora I, 238; cf. a siren-lekythion from the deposit of the sanctuary of Artemis at Pythagoreion, Samos (3978) dated to the mid 6th 
century BC, see Stampolidis 2003, 314, no. 335; cf. a siren lekythos from Ialysos, AM Rhodes (10581) dated to the late 6th century BC; other 
examples of an East Ionian type are found in Aegina, see Spathi 2007, 50, pl. 13, nos 93—96. The modelling of the siren’s body has similarities 
to the body of a marble siren dated to the early 6th century BC, from Porto-Raphti, Drivlia, now on display at the museum of Brauron (BE 14). 
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seen on 131. These characteristics, combined with the pale colour of the light brown clay of 130 and 
the cream of 131, correspond to Higgins' classification: they can safely be attributed to a Corinthian 
workshop." It is possible that 130 and 131 derive from the same mould: they can be dated to the 
beginning of the 6th century BC.'? A similar vase was found in the adyton at Kythnos"" and three other 


201 


examples derive from the sanctuary of Aphaia. 


133 


Object 133, reported by Stais as ‘a head of a lion (?),’ is in a fragmentary condition. The rim of the 
vase-mouth is partly broken, the right ear missing and the left largely broken, the snout is broken 
off and the front of the neck is missing. The animal's thick mane is plastically rendered with several 
incisions curving in different directions giving the illusion of movement. Parallel curved incisions also 
appear on the neck. The big almond-shaped eyes, the pupils and the ears are all plastically rendered 
and covered with thick black glaze. The added wheel-made vase-mouth and the flat rectangular handle 
are also covered with black glaze. While the identity of this animal is not obvious and there is a lack of 
comparative material, the rendering of the features and especially the anthropomorphic eyes have been 
discussed by Ducat who identified it as a horse, very likely deriving from a Rhodian workshop"? and 
dated to the early 6th century BC. 


Object 132, the head of a ram broken 
away at the shoulders, has a pouring-hole 
on top of its head. The head is held well 
back and the traces of suspension holes 
through the largely missing spiral horns 
are visible. The pale greenish clay without 
inclusions may indicate a Corinthian 
origin, as the pale orange clay typical of 
Corinthian pottery is not used for plastic 
132 135 vases.'? A similar vase, found in Lindos, 

is compared by its excavator to 132.™ It 

may be dated to the first half of 6th century BC on the basis of securely dated parallels from Corinth” 
and Perachora."* Object 135, in the form of a horse's head even though very fragmentary, retains 
features such as wide nostrils and teeth protruding from the half-open mouth. The plastically rendered 


18 Lindos I, 475, pl. 85, no. 1936, is attributed to a Corinthian workshop, noting that *...un vase semblable a été trouvé à Sounion, Eph. 1917, 
p. 210^; cf. 475, pl. 85, no. 1936. For similar hares, see: Délos XXIII, 87, pl. 21, no. 183; Pemberton and Slane 1989, 1, 178, pl. 53, no. 596, 
late 6th century BC; BMC II, 42, pl. 29, no. 1675; Perachora 1, 236—237, pl. 106, no. 205; CVA Great Britain 9 (Oxford 2), pl. 8, nos 4—6; 
Gabrici 1913, pl. LXXI, no. 6; Cultrera 1916, 346, pl. 1, no. 2; Gabrici 1928, pl. XLII, no. 5. 

19? The hare from the rich deposits in Room D of the Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore on Acrocorinth, dated by the excavator to the early 6th 
century, seems identical to 130 and 131: Corinth XVIILi, pl. 53, no. 596; Spathi 2007, pl. 50, nos 363 and 360. 

200 Mazarakis Ainian 2005, 96. 

201 Spathi 2007, 152—156, pl. 50, nos 359, 360, 363. 

?? Ducat 1966, 108, 112, pl. XV, no. 3. 

23 Higgins 1959, II, 37. 

204 Lindos I, 472, pl. 85, no. 1920; cf. Thera Il, 28, fig. 71. 

205 Corinth XVIILi, 178, pl. 53, no. 597; CVA Great Britain 6 (Cambridge 1), pl. 6, no. 2; Robinson1906, 425, fig. 5; NMA no. 4155 (found in Eretria), 
nos 1322-1323 (Camirus). 

?* Perachora I, 238, pl. 106, no. 215; Payne 1931, 173, fig. 76. 
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bridle is carefully worked: one pair of straps is painted black and the other, horizontally placed, deep 
purple. It probably dates to the early 6th century BC." 


Chronologically, the majority of the plastic vases span the first half of the 6th century BC. All animal 
vases belong to the first quarter of the 6th century, with the possible exception of the siren which might 
go back to the very end of the 7th century BC and 132 which may date to the middle of the 6th century 
BC. The helmeted head 127 dates to middle or third quarter of the 6th century BC and the sandalled foot 
134 is likely to belong to the third quarter of the 6th century BC. 


Terracotta plaques (136-172) 
Relief plaques (136-146) 


This group comprises 11 plaques, all in low relief. Five very likely depict Herakles with the Nemean 
lion (different parts of the same scene); on one alone does the body of the lion survive. Three plaques 
feature a winged creature, possibly a deity, one depicts the lower body of a male or female figure and 
another seated male figure, possibly Poseidon as a charioteer. They are very fragmentary and rather 
poorly preserved. The surviving fragments indicate that the plaques would not have been more than 
0.120m in height. It is likely that most plaques were pierced at the corners of the top edge, as implied 
by the suspension holes preserved in 136, 140, 145 and 146, while on 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144 and 
145 a raised border is also preserved. 


The clay varies even among fragments of plaques depicting the same subject. The clay of most plaques 
is coarse except that of 136, 141 and 145 which is fine. The colour of the clay also varies and is either 
a typical brownish-red Attic clay as in 137, 138, 143 and 144, or pale orange with inclusions as in 136, 
142, 145 and 147 or without inclusions as in 146. Plaques 139, 140 and 141 have a pinkish coarse clay, 
the first two without inclusions. All plaques have a fine yellowish or pinkish-beige slip. A few traces of 
black, red, blue and yellow colour are still visible. 


The thickness of the plaques varies: 0.004—0.014m in the case of the five fragments depicting Herakles 
and the lion and of the sixth depicting the body of a lion only; and 0.006—0.010m for the other plaques, 
with the exception of 146 the thickness of which is substantially more at 0.013m. 


The find spot of seven plaques (137, 139—143, 145) in the bothros of the sanctuary of Poseidon is 
reported by the excavator,"* but that of plaques 136, 138, 144 and 146 remains unclear. The lack of 
similar finds for comparison means that stylistic analysis and dating can only be achieved with reference 
to metal plaques and via comparison with vase-painting, gems and sculpture. 


Human figures (137, 139—144, 146) 


Of these, five fragments from the bothros in the Poseidon sanctuary” depict Herakles and the Nemean 
lion which is the most frequently depicted labour in the 6th century BC. The iconographical development 
of the broader subject shows variations: occasionally two standing men fight a lion or one man,” 
accompanied by dogs, fights two lions. In the last quarter of the 7th century BC the subject is finalised: 
the hero fights the lion; any variations occur in the stance, mainly of the lion. Herakles is presented 
usually nude or wearing a short chiton, often armed but not always. Introduced in the middle of the 6th 
century BC," the club, Herakles’ favourite weapon, is that most frequently depicted in the fight against 
the Nemean lion. The Sounion plaques" depict for the first time Herakles armed with a sword, a motif 
imported from the East. This composition, however, a male attacking with a sword a rearing lion, is 
frequently encountered on Minoan and Mycenaean seals." On the Sounion plaques Herakles attacks 
the lion which has reared upright, grabs its neck and simultaneously stabs the sword through its body. 


27 Higgins 1959, pl. 15, no. 1637; Payne 1931, 178, fig. 82, no. I. 

208 Stais 1917, 197, fig. 10; see also Chapter 2 here above. 

209 LIMC V.1, 22-23, nos 1846, 1850. 

210 Vlassopoulou 2003, 42; see also Sapouna-Sakellaraki 2009, 107—112. 

21 OF II, 101. 

212 OF II, 100; Simantoni-Bournia 1990, 63. 

23 CMS V, suppl. IA, 136, no. 1559 from Khania; CMS XI, no. 208, from Kakovatos. 
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These plaques testify to the early worship of Herakles in Attica, particularly widespread in the area of 
the Laureotike, where the genos of the Salaminioi had been established possibly before the Cleisthenic 
reforms.” 


139 140 


Three of the five plaques are made of the same clay but cannot be joined. On 139 and 140, which 
may be from the same mould, the border is preserved on the top and left side: the relief is fairly well 
preserved and the head of Herakles in profile is clearly visible as is the lion’s head on 139. The hero’s 
bow and quiver are visible on both plaques while the sword and scabbard have only survived on 139. 
Although 139 and 140 seem identical, closer inspection reveals some minor differences, possibly due 
to re-use of the mould. The head on 140 is less well preserved except for the incised taenia, which is 
shown more clearly than on 139. Both plaques bear traces of colour: plaque 139 has red on Herakles’ 
arms and 140 black on the left side border. 


Herakles is seldom depicted on painted plaques’ but does appear on bronze and terracotta relief 


plaques.” He is clad with a short chiton and armed with a bow, quiver and sword, all plastically 
rendered; his body is frontal and his head shown in profile. His facial features are typical of the late 
stages of the Protoattic style, with a broad face, thick lips, prominent nose and a short pointed beard: 
these can be compared to figures on the New York terracotta relief from Olympos in Attica," as well 
as with the head of Herakles on the Nessos Painter's amphora.” However, the slenderness of the 
features on the Sounion plaques suggests a date around 620—600 BC. This dating is also indicated by 
the technique of polychromy in bright, matt colours, an innovation in Attica of Cypriot origin (where 
relief plaques were painted). The technique also became fashionable on Crete where matt black is used 
along with red, white and yellow. Blue and green were very fashionable on Protoattic painted plaques,” 
but are not preserved on the Sounion plaques, with the exception of 144 which bears traces of blue. On 
139, 141 and 143 Herakles' arms were painted red, indicating that the differentiation of sexes by colour 
had already been established. 


There are no exact parallels for the modelling and stance of the Herakles figures on the Sounion plaques. 
The only close example is on a fragmentary relief pithos from Naxos" dated to the mid 7th century BC. 
On the pithos, however, the heraldic position and the rendering of the figures differ. In particular the 
lion, with its almond-shaped eye set high and its triangular ear projecting, is placed further away from 
Herakles, while its paw is on Herakles' arm and not his shoulder as with 139 and 140 from Sounion. 
Differences are also evident between the representations of Herakles, such as the absence of a bow and 


214 V]assopoulou 2003, 67. 

?5 Eight depictions of Herakles have been identified among the plaques from Penteskouphia. There is however only one scene (F 767), in 
which Herakles carries one of the Cecropes upside-down, where his identity is certain. See Corinth XV.iii, 242—243, pls 56, 113, no. 1338. 
216 OF II, 100, pl. 8, no. 2; Vlassopoulou 2003, 42—43, 67—68, pl. 6b. 

217 Casson 1922, 217, fig. 13. I am grateful to R. Nicholls for the details generously supplied. 

218 Boardman 1974, fig. 5. 

219 Burr 1933b, 606-610. 

220 LIMC V.1, 27, no. 1912; Simantoni-Bournia 1990, 59-68. 
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quiver from the figure on the Naxos pithos as well as the many incised decorative motifs covering the 
garment and the naked parts of Herakles' body. 


On the Sounion plaques, the lion's head, in profile, is only preserved on 139, and a fraction of its lower 
jaw on 141: it looks fierce, with its mouth open while it is attacking Herakles with its front paw (visible 
on Herakles' left shoulder, next to his neck). The stance of the lion as seen in the Sounion plaques, 
i.e. with one paw raised, derives iconographically from the Near East; it appears on Syro-Phoenician 
bronze bowls and continues to be used more frequently in Early Protoattic friezes or panels.”' The 
rendering of the Sounion lion finds parallels on a fragment from Menidi* dated to the end of the 7th 
century and is close to the lions on the Piraeus and Nessos amphorae which seem to be the last examples 
of Middle Protoattic style. 


141 142 143 


Plaques 141, 142 and 143 are very fragmentary; the reliefis in poor condition. They too depict Herakles, 
but all the surviving fragments come from the middle part of these plaques and in all cases the figures 
are headless. Plaque 141 retains more of Herakles' body and arms with his scabbard and sword still 
visible in almost the same position as on 139. The lion's body is better preserved too: it probably stands 
on its back legs and attacks Herakles with its front paws, one on his neck or shoulder and the other 
diagonally on his thigh. This placement of the paws appears a little different from that on 139. Some 
scattered red colour is visible on Herakles' body. This plaque should probably be of a similar date to 
139 and 140.” 


Fragment 142 shows the frontally-positioned torso of Herakles, with his right hand holding a sword and 
part of his left arm extended towards the attacking lion, of which only one paw survives. Despite its 
fragmentary condition, the strong added yellow colour remains, covering the torso of the figure and the 
lion’s paw (placed on Herakles' thigh, as on 141), as does the red on the lion’s abdomen and Herakles’ 
sword. 


The tiny fragment, 143, retains a small part of what is possibly Herakles' lower body, his scabbard 
hanging from his waist, the sword and a small part of the lion’s body and one of its paws. The poor 
condition of the relief does not permit the identification of further details, but it is assumed that 143 
resembles plaques 141 and 142 as the excavator notes.” 


Stais refers to only five plaques of Herakles found in the bothros in the 
Poseidon sanctuary. It is therefore unclear whether 144 derives from the same 
site or from the sanctuary of Athena. The tiny fragment 144, spotted in 1999 
by the present author, shows a headless body, possibly of a lion rearing and 
attacking a missing figure. The body, muscular and sturdy, leans against 
the wide, plastically rendered frame of the plaque, most likely as did the 
lion on 139. It is unclear whether this plaque also depicts Herakles and the 


221 Rombos 1988, 189—190. 

?? Payne 1931, 344—347, fig. 200; cf. a lion depicted on a terracotta slab in the Metropolitan museum, 
see Richter 1936, 116—117; Wolters 1899, 108, fig. 10. 

?3 See Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 100. 

24 Stais 1917, 197, fig. 10. 144 
?5 See Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 100. 
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Nemean lion. If so, it might be part of the same group of plaques, as its dating, modelling and clay all 
indicate. Traces of red, blue and yellow colour are scattered on the surviving surface of 144, further 
suggesting a date similar to that of the other plaques. 


At the lower left side of fragment 137, a small part of a long, plain 
garment is depicted plastically rendered which ends in a double hem at 
ankle-height, and below the hem the feet of a human figure, possibly of 
a female, as the excavator notes. The feet, shown in profile but without 
foreshortening, seem unrealistically placed, in front of and rather close to 
each other. It is as if the figure is walking uphill, possibly climbing, from 
the manner in which the back foot is placed below the front one. The 
border zone too adds to the illusion, thickening and so sloping up from 
left to right. This effect is also indicated by the hem which is not depicted 
as straight but follows the curve ofthe front foot as it moves. The feet are 
long and bear no anatomical details. A certain volume is indicated where 
the figure's legs are covered by the garment; at this point and in front of 
the garment, four black painted dots appear on the background. 


The arrangement of the feet can be compared to those of the goddess Hebe on the dinos of Sophilos in 
the British Museum:*” the feet of the other goddesses in this procession are similarly modelled, but are 
all set apart. However, the hem of the garment on the Sounion plaque differs in the way it covers the 
ankles, its curve in the middle probably imposed by the movement of the figure, while on the dinos the 
goddesses all walk on level ground, as indicated by the painted border line which separates the friezes 
on the vase. Similarities in the rendering of the feet can also be seen on the François Vase" and on the 
neck of an amphora by the Camtar Painter.” The closest parallels for the handling of the hem are the 
garments worn by the goddesses depicted on a kothon by the C Painter” and on an amphora neck by an 
artist of Group E^? depicting Herakles fighting the lion in the presence of a female figure and centaurs. 
Similar feet of male figures and a rendering of the hem close to that on 137 appear on the Hearst hydria 
by the Ptoon Painter.” It is unclear whether the missing figure on 137 was male or female. It is common 
in vase painting as well as on painted plaques^" to find depictions of female figures, goddesses or 
members of a procession.** Comparison of 137 with vase painting of the early 6th century indicates a 
date between 580 and 555 BC.” 


If we accept this date, then the figure could also be male, as by this time males wearing long garments 
are often presented in vase painting and on votive plaques, usually as gods.** See, for example, the 
above-mentioned amphora by the Camtar Painter, the figure of Dionysos on the neck of the amphora 
of the Amasis Painter,"^ the frieze on the Centaur Painter’s kylix representing Theseus fighting the 
Minotaur,"' and Poseidon, depicted on the votive plaques from Penteskouphia. A fragmentary plaque 
from Penteskouphia presents the lower body of a figure dressed in a long garment which ends in a 
double hem, slightly more accentuated than that on 137, and with bare feet which are very similarly 
modelled and set close to each other like the Sounion figure.** It is therefore possible that Poseidon is 


?$ GR 1971.11—1.1: Williams 1985, fig. 31; cf. Athena's feet on the painted pinax (Akr. 2502) from the Acropolis, see Karoglou 2010, fig. 15, 
no. 22. 

?7 Boardman 1974, fig. 46.5; ABV 76; Para 29; Addenda 76, no. 1. 

28 Boardman 1974, fig. 53.ABV 84, 3; Para 31; Addenda 84.3. 

?? Boardman 1974, fig. 38.Louvre CA 616; ABV 58,122; Para 23; Addenda 58.122. 

30 Boardman 1974, fig. 94. 

331 Boardman 1974, 35, fig. 51, nos 1 and 2; Addenda 84.4; Para 31. 

232 The image of the goddess Athena is predominant on the Acropolis plaques, e.g. Akr. 2516, Akr.2520, Akr.2502, Akr.2511, Akr.2516, 
Akr.2540, Akr.2587/15135, Akr. 2535. Participants in rituals are also depicted on plaques Akr. 2574, Akr.2575 and Akr. 2532. The goddess 
Athena also figures on plaques from Penteskouphia, cf. Berlin Staatl. Mus. F485, F765, F 801B. Cf. the rendition of the feet on plaques 
Corinth Mus.C-63-251 and C-63-250 with 137. The figure on the Penteskouphia fragments was identified as Amphitrite or Athena by Geagan 
1970, 42, fig.16a. 

?3 Cf. the procession of goddesses on an attic plate by the circle of Lydos, see ABV 118. 

234 Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 100—101. 

?5 Cf. the male figures depicted on plaques Akr. 2573 (possibly Dionysos) and Akr.2521 (possibly Zeus) from the Acropolis of Athens; see 
Morgan 2001, 207—208, on male robing. 

33$ Karouzou 1956, 29, pl. 3 lower (Munich 1383). 

37 Boardman 1974, fig. 116, no. 2; ABV 165.5. 

38 AntDenk II, pl. 23, no. 18a-b; Pernice 1897, 32; see also LIMC VIL.1, s.v. Poseidon, 457, no. 104. 
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represented on 137, as he is one of the main gods at Sounion but the fragmentary condition of the plaque 
and the absence of any attribute or inscription do not permit such certainty of identification. Whatever 
the sex of the figure, it is likely that this is a representation of a divinity or a participant in a cult ritual, 
as is often depicted on vase painting and votive plaques of this period. 


146 


Plaque 146, spotted by the author in 1999 in the storerooms of the NMA, is of great interest. Its find 
spot is unrecorded by the excavator nor does he mention it. The plaque is damaged on two sides and 
broken on the others. It has a suspension hole on its upper left corner with traces of flaked red colour all 
around it on both surfaces. The brownish-orange clay without inclusions, the yellowish slip and traces 
of red, brownish-black and yellow colour around the head, the rendering of the face and the body of the 
figure, all indicate an Attic workshop. 


Plaque 146 has been examined both under UV and raking light, revealing a male figure facing to its 
left. The verso bears only fingerprints and marks of gauze, the latter suggesting the material on the 
flat surface on which the plaque was prepared. The outline of the figure is visible even to the naked 
eye but the facial features are not identifiable even under UV and raking light. The figure's head in 
profile, is triangular in outline with curls covering the forehead and long hair which is tied behind the 
ear and extends over the shoulders down to the base of the neck. The rendering of the braided long 
hair is similar to that of the sword bearer depicted on the limestone funerary stele from the Kerameikos 
cemetery," dated around the middle of the 6th century BC. A bearded chin is indicated in the UV photo. 


The body of the figure on 146 is seen in three-quarter view and is probably nude. The figure anticipates 
Archaic Attic conventions such as the articulation of the elbows and arms. The arms, in profile, have 
been foreshortened unsuccessfully; the left arm 1s long and bent and the hand holds reins, while the 
right seems to hold a goad (perhaps a trident?). The hands form a closed fist in the form of a ‘mitten’ 
as is often depicted in the Penteskouphia plaques." An attempt to show muscular forearms has been 
successful.” It is possible that a second figure (perhaps a horse) stood in the background on the right 
hand side on the plaque but disproportionably close to the main figure. The posture and movement of 
the body and the placement of the hands holding reins and goad can be compared with 6th century BC 
depictions of Poseidon driving a chariot on the Penteskouphia plaques.” The quality of the rendering 
of the figure, such as the proportions of the torso in three-quarter view and of the arms, may indicate 
that the plaque was a product of a local workshop. The figure on 146 could be identified with Poseidon, 
a further indication of his cult at Cape Sounion.™ 


?? Richter 1961, 20-21, fig. 86, no. 23, cf. the rendering of the hair with that on a fragmentary funerary stele (NMA 38), see Kaltsas 2001, 53, 
no. 55. 

24 Geagan 1970, 33, fig. Ib, Berlin F 506; LIMC VIL.2, 360, nos 114-115. 

41 Cf. the modelling of the arms and hands and the grasping of the reins of a charioteer on a painted plaque from the Acropolis, now in the 
NMA. See Karoglou 2010, 76, fig. 82, no. 37, dated c. 540—530 BC. 

?? LIMC VIL2, s.v. Poseidon, 360, nos 114—115 and 369, no. 182. 

28 Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 101—102. 
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Winged creatures (136, 138, 145) 


The well-preserved upper left corner of 136 depicts the upper part of a winged female figure with the 
head turned back in profile and the body frontally rendered. The identification of the figure is uncertain 
due to the fragmentary condition of the plaque which does not permit one to conclude with certainty 
whether a second wing is missing. Nevertheless, if it depicts a sphinx, as has been suggested by the 
excavator, the position of the head in relation to the strongly curved wing is quite unusual. The upper 
torso and strongly curved wing on 136, with 11 feathers in the form of a palmette, do bear similarities 
with a figure on a lentoid seal from Melos of around 630 BC.™ 


136 138 145 


However, there are differences in the rendering of the features and the curved wing. The Sounion 
*sphinx' is more angular than the one depicted on the seal while the features of 136 are finely rendered, 
with a long, straight nose, bulbous at the tip; the main facial characteristics are a prominent thick 
upper lip and a rounded chin. The simple hair with a curled fringe falls straight behind the plain, 
almost square ear. The tiny part of the body preserved on 136 is covered with impressed dots. This 
impressed decoration finds parallels in a 7th century relief pithos from Thasos,” and can be compared to 
the decoration on the garments of the dancers on the Protoattic hydria of the Analatos Painter in Athens 
and on the wings of the sphinxes on the hydria of the Mesogaia painter.” The rendering of the face of 
136 alludes to the figure depicted on a fragmentary 7th century relief pithos from Naxos." However, 
a close examination of the facial features of 136 finds parallels in Attic low relief sculpture and vase- 
painting of the late 7th and early 6th centuries BC. The large ear, level eye, prominent chin and more 
particularly the long and prominent nose are characteristic features of the Protoattic style," but persist 
in Attic art down to the middle of the 6th century. In particular, the discobolos funerary relief NMA 38"? 
shows the same rendering of the nose as 136 (which is long and rounded at the tip), of the thick upper 
lip close to the base of the nose and again the good balance between nose and chin. These traits, found 
on 136, also characterise a number of other Attic works such as the head on the New York stele?? or the 
‘mother’ on a fragment from Anavyssos."' 


The above works are conventionally dated between 560 and 530 BC and thus allow us to assign a similar 
date to 136. The rendering of the upper part of the torso, formed by a long straight line ending in an 
angular wing, is very similar to sphinxes depicted by the Polos Painter ^" but also to the goddess Artemis, 
as depicted on the handle of the François Vase.^* On alabastron P 12628 from the Agora by the Amasis 


244 Boardman 1963, no. 226, class C; Bosana-Kourou 1979, pl. 122c. 

?5 Payne 1932, 252—253, fig. 14, from the sanctuary north of the Poseidonion. 

46 Cook 1934—1935, pls 39 and 44. 

%7 Simantoni-Bournia 1990, 58, no. K13. 

248 Cf the figures on the painted clay plaque from Olympos in Attica; see Casson 1922, 217, fig. 13; Croissant 1983, 237—241. 
29 Croissant 1983, 255, pl. 103; Richter 1961, 21, figs 77-78, no. 25(NMA 38). 

250 Richter 1961, 35-36, fig. 133, no. 52; Croissant 1983, 256, pl. 117. 

51 Croissant 1983, 256, pl. 103, NMA 4472. 

?? Moustaka 2009, 45, figs 4a-b and 6; cf. the figure on the fragmentary plaque 28083 at the NMA and statuette 15148 also at the 
NMA. 

?3 Boardman 1974, fig. 46, no. 2. 
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Painter,"* a winged female dressed in a long belted chiton turns her head back in a pose similar to that on 
136; her wide upper torso decorated with painted dots around the neck line as well as the rendering of her 
wings, can also be compared to 136. These parallels suggest that plaque 136 could be dated slightly earlier, 
perhaps closer to 560—555 BC.’ 


The arrangement of the wings, the stance of the body and the position of the head, as the above 
comparisons have demonstrated, coincide with the iconographic conventions of the representation of 
Artemis as [7étvia Onp@v on a 7th century Parian amphora,’ on a *melian'plate from Rheneia,"" on 
lead figurines from Sparta," on a bronze plaque from Olympia?" but mainly on vase-painting of the 6th 


century BC to which close similarities have been noticed above. 


Fragment 145 depicts in low relief part of a strongly curved wing, probably belonging to a winged figure. 
The modelling of the wing seems very close to that on 136. In addition, it bears traces of black and red 
paint, absent on 136. Below the wing, close to the left raised border, the outline of the head and beak of 
a bird may possibly be identified. The two fragmentary plaques 145 and 136 may derive from the same 
mould; their clay too is identical. 


The clay of 138, a tiny fragment depicting the lower part of the wing and the bent arm and fist of a winged 
figure holding a bird by its neck indicates its Attic origin; its subject coincides with that of 136 and 145 but 
cannot be joined to either. The fragment can be compared to terracotta relief plaques and vase-paintings of 
the 7th and 6th centuries BC, as well as to a figure on a gold necklace from Rhodes” but no exact parallel 
has yet been found. The rendering of the wing and the arm shows similarities to a figure holding a lion by its 
tail in each hand and identified as [7otvia on a plaque from Sardes,"*' dated to the end of the 7th century BC. 
Similar examples of a Mótvıa but holding a waterbird in each hand are often depicted on vase-painting, i.e. 
on a Boeotian pyxis dated to the early 6th century BC, on a Corinthian aryballos dated around 580—575 
BC ^? and on a Corinthian alabastron from Rhodes dated around 640—625 BC. All these examples are 
comparable to the figure on plaque 138. 


In the parallels cited above, the figure has been identified as Artemis, suggesting that 136, 145 and 138 
may depict Artemis in her guise as Mótvıa Ornpóv, possibly implying her presence at Sounion. 


Painted terracotta plaques (147-172) 


The 24 painted plaques (26 fragments) most likely all derive from the Athena sanctuary and form an 
important group. Only four have been illustrated and commented upon by the excavator ^ of which the 
best preserved, 147, has been studied by many scholars.” 


Plaque 147 has been attributed to the Analatos Painter and is one among the few securely dated objects 
from the artificial fill of the Athena sanctuary but not from inside the bothros, as has been incorrectly 
interpreted until now.*” The importance of this plaque lies not only in its precise dating but also in the 
subject depicted. A warship with helmeted warriors with their spears and shields, the outline oftheir faces 


?* Boardman 1974, fig. 79; ABV 155, 64; ABFV fig. 79; Para 64; Addenda 155.64, 688. 

255 Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 101. 

75$ Papastamos 1970, 65—67, pl. 14a. 

25 Zaphiropoulou 2003, pl. CXIII, no. 135. 

258 Dawkins 1929, 271, pl. CXCV, nos 1-12. 

°° Furtwangler 1890, 100, pl. XXXVII, no. 696. 

?9 Cf. the depiction of a winged goddess holding a lion in each hand on a golden necklace from Camirus dated to the second half of the 7th 
century BC. See Panvini, Guidice and Giannikouri 2004, 58. 

761 LIMC II.2 s.v. Artemis, 446, no. 37. 

%2 LIMC II.2 s.v. Artemis, 444, no. 27. 

%3 LIMC IL2 s.v. Artemis, 444, no. 29; see also Newhall 1931, 14, fig. 12a. 

64 LIMC II.2 s.v. Artemis, 444, no. 23. 

765 Stais 1912, 206; Stais 1917, 194. 

66 Among whom: Cook 1934—1935, 173, pl. 40b, who attributes the plaque to the Analatos painter; Boardman 1954, 198; Kirk 1949, 119 ff.; 
Hampe 1960, 17, 24, 30, 77; Morrison and Williams 1968, 73-74, pl. 8b; Neumann 1979, 14, pl. 11b; Basch 1987, 202—203; Rocco 2008, 29, 
pl. 2, no. 2. For the Analatos Painter see Denoyelle 1996, 71-86; Sheedy 1990, 117-151. 

27 The excavator refers to the plaque, as deriving from the artificial fill, discovered together with many terracotta and metal finds, Stais 1917, 
208—209. Abramson however notes that the plaque was found in a ‘rock-cut pit...’ Abramson 1979, 9. Parker 1996, 35, notes that ‘a rich 
votive-deposit has been discovered, including a fine Proto-attic plaque...' See also Goette 2000, pl. 34, no. 65; Salliora-Oikomakou 2004, 116; 
Karoglou 2010, 38. 
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147 


rendered in black paint and the imposing figure of a steersman at the stern, recalls Homer's reference 
to Sounion (Appendix A, 7) and the burial of the legendary Phrontis on the Cape. The steersman is 
identified as Phrontis by a number of scholars," further hinting at an early hero cult practised in the 
area of the sanctuary of Athena. 


It was thus hoped that the other plaques would also reveal valuable information about the cults of this 
particular area, since they were all found together with such a significant item. On a very few, outlines 
are visible to the naked eye; more clearly visible still are the scattered traces of colour and slip. A 
first investigation of their surface was carried out under a microscope. Unfortunately, the very poor 
preservation of the surface, even when they were first excavated as Stais noted, left little hope for 
major discoveries. This led to trying alternative techniques, UV as well as raking light, to reveal the 
missing scenes on the plaques. While the results were not what one would hope for, certain plaques 
have yielded some information although this often does not show clearly in the photographs taken and 
included in this book, leaving us reliant on simple verbal descriptions.*” The 26 unpublished fragments 
of plaques that are presented here for the first time, have been kept in the storerooms of the NMA 
since the material was transferred from Sounion. It is unclear whether at the time of that transfer there 
were indeed 30 plaques, as Stais mentions in his report." It is also unclear whether they underwent 
any treatment which might have contributed to the loss of remaining scenes. They were not, however, 
catalogued. The author has therefore given an index number for each fragment, using letters of the 
Greek alphabet. In November 2009, during a new attempt to reveal the hidden scenes with further 
advanced technological methods, the fragmentary plaques 154, 158 and 161, 162 were joined. The 
fragments belong to the same plaques but the breaks are not sufficiently stable to allow them to be glued 
permanently and so the pieces remain separate. Therefore, the above mentioned fragments are treated as 
one item in the text but remain as two distinct fragments in the Catalogue of Objects. 


The author will present here her own observations and speculations on this most valuable material, 
emphasising that their reading remains a work in progress. 


268 See Parker 1996, 35, for comments on the prominent figure of the plaque and the finds from the bothros; Abramson 1979, 9, 14-15; 
Papathanassopoulos 1983, 90—91; see also Kearns 1989, 41—42; Antonaccio 1995, 167; Sinn 1992, 176—177; Goette 2000, 34; Rocco 2008, pl. 2, 
no. 2. See Eretria XIV, 53, pl. 76, no. H153, for an identical head depicted on a fragment of a hydria, also attributed to the Analatos Painter. 

?9 Stais 1907, 103; Stais 1912, 206; Stais 1917, 208. 

?? Further deterioration of the surviving depictions was noticed by the present author during a visit to the NMA in November 2008. A second 
attempt with more advanced techniques is planned for the near future. 

271 Stais 1917, 208. 
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Certain characteristics apply to all 26 fragments: they are rectangular or square in shape, have a slip 
and are made of clay that is generally micaceous and usually brownish-orange, although the clay of a 
few examples is pale orange (147, 149), greyish-yellow (159, 163, 172), reddish-brown (164, 169, 171) 
or yellowish-grey (166). The colours still visible are red, black, less often purple, and in a few cases a 
strong yellow.” 


Dimensions vary because of their fragmentary state, the smallest being 0.020m high but on average 
they are 0.065m in height, with the exceptions of 154 when joined to 158, and of 161 when joined to 
162, whose combined heights are 0.122m. and 0.155m respectively. Their thickness varies between 
0.007m and 0.017m. The majority have one or two suspension holes, usually painted red all round, 
the exception being 164 which may have had four. A combination of incisions and paint is frequently 
visible on one surface of most plaques, although a few appear to have had both surfaces painted. Most 
also have a red-painted border, usually on both sides, serving as a frame to the main scene. 


The upper right hand side of 149, with a painted 
border and a suspension hole, retains the head 
and neck and part of the tail of a snarling lion in 
profile. The head, tail and mane are painted red, 
while all details such as the ear, eye, nostrils and 
mane are incised. The lion is looking back facing 
its tail which is curled high above its back.^? The 
composition, the red paint but also the incisions 
delineating the features find parallels among 
Middle Corinthian lions, as well as with the lions 

149 depicted on a Laconian krater from Samos,” 
indicating a date for 149 in the first quarter of the 6th century BC. The wide open mouth showing its 
menacing fangs, the placement of the ear close to the top of the head and the rendering of the eye, can 
all be compared with the lions on olpe NMA 16285, its closest parallel, dated to the first quarter of 
the 6th century BC and attributed to the Kerameikos Painter." Therefore, 149 can be assigned to the 
Kerameikos Painter’s Circle.” 


Only the lower left hand side remains of the Protoattic plaque 148, which is 
made of typical Attic clay and has a painted scene in the ‘Black and White’ 
style. The border has partly faded away and its surface is flaked. A wide 
checkerboard pattern with alternating black and white squares frames the scene 
with two uneven thin black lines on its inner side. The surviving part of the 
scene depicts the lower part of a fringed garment picked in black, probably worn 
by a female figure with its tiny feet also in black, visible below. The plaque was 
first discussed by Stais"" who incorrectly considered the preserved part to be the 
upper left corner and did not notice the figure. The correct orientation and the 
figure were both first noticed by Burr." In Attica, the use of the checkerboard as 
a border on plaques is unique in the second quarter of the 7th century BC,” when 
148 plaques have simple net or chevron decorated borders. The checkerboard does 

turn up as a pattern in Late Geometric vase painting in Attica"? and elsewhere 


for example at Pithekoussai*' and Aigion'?), occurs in abundance on Protocorinthian pottery?? but 
p 8 pottery 


2? For the decoration and function of plaques as dedications, see Wagner 2001, 95-105. 

?5 For the rendering of the tail and other examples see Rhombos 1988, 193.Cf. the figure of the lion on a black-figured dinos by Sophilos 
(NMA 15499), which has the same stance as the one on 149, but its body is more elongated and it bears fewer incisions. 

274 Payne 1931, 68, fig. 14, no. b and the aryballos 600, pls 18-19; cf. the lions on krater B from the Heraion of Samos, dated to the first quarter 
of the 6th century BC, see Moustaka 2004, 57-58, pl.13. 

275 ABV 18-19; Boardman 1974, fig. 17; Para 12-13; Callipolitis-Feytmans 1974, 204—205, pl. 68, no. I, 2; Addenda 19.3.See also 
Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 97. 

27 See Agora XXIII, P 12811, pl. 57, no. 609 and P 20651, pl. 51, no. 535. 

277 Stais 1917, 209, fig.19; see also Chapters 2 and 4. 

278 Burr 1933b, 606, n. 2. 

2 See Boardman 1954, 198, who examined the plaque in the NMA and gave the above dating. 

280 Morgan 2001, 23, a LG II skyphos from the Burly Workshop. 

81 Morgan 2001, 23, Spl/5, 697, pl. 235. 

?? Gadolou 2008, 111, pl. 80, nos AMA 1596 a-b. 

283 Morris 1984, 74. 
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is an infrequent motif on Early Protoattic vases. Thus, the Sounion plaque can be added to the few 
known examples of a checkerboard decoration of the first half of the 7th century, as well as being a 
unique instance of the use of the motif for the border of a votive plaque.” 


The raised foot of the figure indicates movement and perhaps a dance. This foot, which is similar to 
that of the figure on a Middle Protoattic krater from Aegina, as well as the black and white painted 
checkerboard pattern framing the scene, allow us to assign 148 to the *Wild Style' and more particularly 
to attribute it to the Checkerboard Painter's Circle." To the left of the figure’s long garment, vertically- 
stacked horizontal chevrons represent a simplified form of branches." Similar ‘branches’ are widely 
found: for example on a LG amphora by the Dipylon Painter (NMA 804), on a LG neck amphora 
by the Benaki Painter (Athens, Benaki 7655), on a LG oenochoe now in the Louvre (CA 3283), on 
the hydria of the Analatos Painter (NMA 313) and on the New York amphora of the Nessos Painter 
(N. York 11.210.1). The ‘bearers’ of these branches are participants in rituals, in dances or mourning 
processions associated with the prothesis of the deceased." Due to the fragmentary condition of 148, it 
is impossible to tell exactly what type of ritual is depicted, however, it is clear that the plaque is a votive 
offering connected to some ceremony. Ahlberg notes that branches in Geometric dance scenes are in 
proximity to or held by the hands of the figures, while in the prothesis chevrons are set at a distance 
from the mourners.” If this is so on 148, we may have the depiction of a prothesis. This is further 
indicated by the long garment ending in a fringed hem.” In the 7th century BC, long robes were mainly 
worn by women" (and male charioteers) but in view of the older tradition of the occasional robing of 
elite males for special activities, one cannot preclude the identification of our figure as male given the 
ritual context." Long straight robes, especially with the fringe, may reflect an attempt to convey a 
distinct meaning and are less common for males than for females. 


The square plaque 150, with two suspension holes and 
a partly flaked surface, retains a large amount of red 
colour on most of its surface A and traces of purple, 
brownish-red and black colour on surface B. What 
may be the outline of a winged creature looking left, 
as suggested by Stais,"? is barely identifiable from the 
UV photograph of surface A. Two incised and painted 
rosettes are also visible in the middle of surface A. 


Plaque 151, which is broken on all four sides and has 
no surviving suspension hole, bears the remains of a 
red-painted border at the top left. Examination under 
UV light has revealed the outline of an unidentified 
motif on surface A, possibly a floral pattern or the top 
of a trident. The outline of a raised arm and the body 
in three-quarter view can also be seen and possibly a 
head in profile. Surface B of the plaque bears traces of 
black and yellow paint and under raking light displays incised marks and a slanted cross-shaped motif. 


150 


284 Kerameikos V1.2, 112 and 346; cf. CVA Germany 2 (Berlin 1), pls 10-11, no. A21, and pl. 46, no. F1682; cf. the checkerboard pattern on 
the aryballos of the Ajax Painter (Boston 95.12) dated to the Middle Protoattic period; Morris 1984, 74. 

285 For its attribution to the Checkerboard Painter, see Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 96-97. 

286 Cf. CVA Germany 2 (Berlin 1) pls 10, 11 and 15, nos A21 and A24; Morris 1984, 73-77, pls 19—20; see also Rocco 2008, 109—116, pl. 16, 
nos 1—2; for the Checkerboard painter see also Kübler 1959, 304. 

287 Ahlberg 1971, 146, 150, fig. 57, c, d. 

288 Ahlberg 1971, 146-151, ibid. see a fragment of a Geometric vase NMA 1504 from Tiryns, fig.56e; Morgan 2001, 205, n. 38, 208; cf. the 
depiction of dancing women bearing branches while chevrons separate them on a fragment of a krater (NM 6) from Tiryns, on display at the 
Nauplion Archeological Museum, c. 750-690 BC. 

289 Ahlberg 1971, 151. 

290 Cf. the robes of the female dancers on a neck amphora from Eretria (3275); a Geometric sherd now in Naples (170156) has a robed figure; 
the hem is extended at its edges to form tassels, see Morgan 2001, 207, 222, fig.5; the fringed hem appears on the dress of female mourners 
on the Mycenaean sarcophagus from Tanagra, see Ahlberg 1971, figs 67—68. 

291 Cf. the long robes of the three female figures on the funerary amphora no. 16619 on display at Eretria Museum. 

?? Ahlberg 1971, 74—75. In the Geometric period male figures with long robes have a special function; see Morgan 2001, 205—208, pl. 15; Isthmia 
VII, 277—281. 

23 Stais 1917, 208, fig. 19; see Karoglou 2010, 113, fig. 189, no. 184. Similar plaques dated to the 6th century BC derive from the sanctuary 
of Agios Demetrios in Mesogaia and are now on display at the Museum of Brauron. 
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Boardman notes that most Attic plaques are painted on 
one surface, while the other served as a surface for an 
inscription or a sketch’ and this seems to be the case 
with 151. The three-quarter stance of the figure's torso 
and the raised right arm recall a similar figure, identified 
as Poseidon, from Penteskouphia." Nonetheless, the 
colour of the clay and the presence of mica exclude the 
possibility of a Corinthian workshop. It is still tempting 
to identify the trace of the figure with Poseidon even if 
we accept that this plaque was deposited in the Athena 
sanctuary, as Poseidon was worshipped nearby and a close 
connection between the two deities has been recognised in 
Attica as well as in Corinth. 


151 


Plaque 152, rectangular with two suspension holes 
on its upper corners, is covered with a white slip: 
concentrated red paint can be seen in the middle, a 
little to the left of surface A. In addition black and a 
strong yellow colour are visible below the left hand 
suspension hole and yellow around the right hand 
suspension hole. The same combination of colours 
appears on the lower left edge of the plaque and on 
most of its surface A. A painted border is also visible at 
the middle top. Under UV light the barely identifiable 
outline of a figure was revealed; it is possibly a lion 
looking to its right, with its long tail curled. 


152 


158 


154 


153 


Plaque 153 is rectangular and fragmentary, covered with a white slip: its brownish-orange clay indicates 
an Attic origin. It has two small unevenly placed suspension holes. The plaque has been examined under 
UV and raking light. A red-painted rosette is visible near the left hand suspension hole (which is also 
painted red), and traces of black and red colours have been noticed at the lower end of surface A. It is 
possible that surface A was decorated with a herringbone pattern, similar to that on plaques found at 
Eleusis and dated to the first half of the 7th century BC. 


?* Boardman 1954, 191. 
25 Geagan 1970, C -63-191, 40, fig. 14b. 
26 Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 201, pl. 10, no. A45. 
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Fragments 154 and 158, recently identified as joining, are rectangular, covered in a white slip; their 
brownish-orange clay indicates an Attic origin. There are no suspension holes although this is not 
unusual for Attic plaques, as Boardman notes," because they could be set on tables or shelves. Traces 
of black, on both the left and middle right hand sides on surfaces A, are visible. UV light has only 
revealed three incised rosettes and scattered horizontal lines, outlined in black on surface A. Parallel 
relief lines on surfaces B, uneven in length but covering nearly the whole surface, may indicate that the 
plaque was placed on a rough surface, probably while drying. 


155: surface A under UV light (left) and digitally generated outline of scene (right) 


Intact and square in shape, 155 has two tiny suspension holes and a thin painted red border on both 
surfaces. Traces of red, strong yellow and black colour are preserved, with the suspension holes painted 
red. Examination of 155 shows that both surfaces were painted. On surface A, UV light has revealed 
the outline of a horse in profile facing right, in full stride, and a chariot wheel. The wheel hub and the 
axle-rod or perhaps the floor of the chariot, can also be identified on the lower left side of the plaque. 
A concentration of colour on the upper left side, below the suspension hole, may indicate the head ofa 
human figure in profile facing right. The outline of the figure's right shoulder and arm are also visible. 
On surface A, raking light revealed the horse's front legs rendered with incisions. The galloping horse 
on 155 can be compared with the horses which pull the chariot of Diomedes on the François Vase.” 
If the depiction on 155 is indeed that of a figure on a chariot, then it conceivably represents a deity, a 
popular subject on vase painting." Depictions of a single deity driving a chariot, or with a companion, 
are an equally popular theme on painted and relief votive plaques, respectively." The composition 
on 155 may therefore depict Poseidon or Athena, since these are the dominant deities at Sounion. 
If 155 has been correctly read, it would be reasonable to compare it to Poseidon as depicted on the 
Penteskouphia plaques, or more likely Athena, since the surviving composition depicted on 155 appears 
closer to depictions of Athena on painted and relief plaques from the Acropolis." 


Examination of surface B under UV light shows a standing figure with the outline of the head in 
profile looking right which nearly touches the border of the plaque. The right arm may be indicated by 
a strongly painted diagonal line ending in a closed fist in the form of a ‘mitten’, as is often depicted 
on the Penteskouphia plaques.*” In front of the figure at waist height, concentrated colour indicates 
an unidentified painted linear pattern. In so far as the limited observations permit comparisons, this 


27 Boardman 1954, 192, cf. plaques from the Acropolis nos 2535, 2574, 2575. 

28 ABV 76; Para 29; LIMC I, pls 87, 141. 

29 For similar depictions on vases, see Shapiro 1989, 104—109; Manakidou 1994, 135-152; cf. Athena on a chariot on a dinos by the Gorgon 
Painter, see ABV, 8, 1 and LIMC II, 1, s.v. Athena, 958, no. 7. 

30 Geagan 1970, fig. 5, Berlin Staatliche Mus. F 507, cf. the cart-wheel with the one of 155; for plaques from the Acropolis see Vlassopoulou 
2003, pls 8, 9, 70, 103; a good comparandum is a fragmentary relief plaque from the Heraion at Argos, see Argive Heraeum II, 53, pl. XLIX, 
no. 6. 

3°! For depictions of Poseidon, see LIMC VII.2, 360, nos 114, 115 and 361, no. 117; for Athena, see LIMC II.1, 974, nos 174—176; Vlassopoulou 
2003, pl. 70, no. 2586 and pl. 8.5, no. 12981. 

302 Geagan 1970, 33, fig. 1b, Berlin, Staatlische Mus. F 506. 
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figure may be identified as male and the head as similar to that on the fragment C-63-122 from 
Penteskouphia.*” Raking light reveals no additional information. The two surfaces are oriented in the 
same direction which is characteristic of Attic plaques." The above comparanda allow us to date 155 
to the first half of the 6th century BC. 


156: surface A under UV (left), raking light (middle) and digitally generated outline of figure (right) 


Plaque 156 is nearly square with two wide holes for suspension and a thin painted red border on both 
surfaces. Red is visible below the left suspension hole and in the middle of the right hand side. Under 
raking light, surface A reveals at the left hand side of the plaque, the barely visible painted silhouette of 
a figure looking to its left. In addition, there are indications of an unidentified motif at the lower right 
in front of the figure, probably a square cloth, its outline painted in black. Pairs of obliquely placed 
parallel relief lines are clearly visible below the shoulder of the figure, possibly indicating the arms. The 
outline of the head which is in profile and three plain tresses of hair terminating at shoulder level, are 
visible. The figure wears a spiked crown accentuated in black colour. Similar spiked crowns appear on 
terracotta protomai from the Acropolis at Athens" and Eleusis.*”’ The thin nose, a long pendant earring, 
the eye and the pointed chin are incised while the torso in three-quarter view is plastically rendered and 
so is the neck-line of the garment. Under UV light, relief lines obliquely placed parallel to each other, 
appear in front of the figure. They bear traces of dark paint 
as on most of surface A. Traces of a strong yellow colour can 
be seen among them. It is possible that the figure 1s seated. 
In the lower part of the plaque, two parallel red painted lines 
seem to belong to a long object slightly obliquely placed in 
relation to the border of the plaque. The rendering of the facial 
features indicate an Attic workshop of the middle or third 
quarter of the 6th century BC.*™ In particular, the presence of 
a rayed crown suggests the depiction of a deity, possibly that 
of Athena, supporting evidence of the worship of the goddess 
at Sounion.*” 


The fragmentary rectangular plaque 159 has only one 
remaining suspension hole. Examination under raking light 
revealed on surface A three incised four-leaf rosettes. Under 
UV, a beige slip and a red painted border on both surfaces is 
visible. UV light has also revealed on surface A the outline of 
159 a human figure looking to its left, with the left arm raised and 


95 Geagan 1970, 36. 

34 Boardman 1954, 192. 

95 Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 98. 

3% For this type of protomai, see Winter 1903, 240, no. 2 and 238, nos 4, 6, 7; Brooke 1921, 398—404, 408, nos 688, 678, 643,644, 616, 610, 
627, 626. 

9"? Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 125, pl. 52, nos B180-B181. 

308 Croissant 1983, 243—244, Type L3, pls 97, 99, no. 155; ibid. 278-280, Type L14b, pl. 112, no. 171. 

3 Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 99. 
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bent, similar to the figure of Poseidon on a plaque from Penteskouphia (Berlin F 506}).*'° On surface B, 
examination has revealed three painted rosettes in the lower central area. 


The only plaque with possibly four suspension or mounting holes, 164, is rectangular and has a border 
painted in black instead of the red used on all other plaques from Sounion. The border is carelessly ap- 
plied and quite unevenly painted. Red is applied only around the suspension holes. Both surfaces retain 
traces of colour but examination using both techniques revealed little. On surface A, thick parallel lines 
in black outline cover most of the surface. This type of decoration has parallels on plaques from Eleusis 
from the first half of the 7th century BC." 


Plaque 166 is very different — rectangular in shape with two suspension holes and a greenish-grey 
slip, a slightly micaceous fabric and a rather thin section. It has no painted border but black colour has 
been applied around its suspension holes. UV and raking light reveals very little information. A female 
figure, however, is visible to the naked eye, occupying a large part of surface A: she faces to her right 


166: surface A under raking (top) and UV light 
(bottom). 


164: surface B. 


but her upper torso is depicted frontally. Details of the hair are painted in a purplish-red colour. The 
hair seems to be curly and in locks, tied up at the top of the head and falling down along the neck. The 
eye is big, plastically rendered, outlined and painted black. The shoulders and arms are also outlined in 
black. The rest of the body is not visible. Recent re-examination of this plaque under a microscope led 
to the suggestion that the figure might be identified as a worshipper. Similarities in the rendering of the 
head, the facial features and the hair, as well as the bent arm may be compared to those of a figure on 
a painted plaque found outside building D in Despotiko, dated according to the excavator between the 
7th-6th centuries BC.*” This identification is very tempting, as 166 probably derives from the Athena 
sanctuary and in contrast to the several depictions of Poseidon seems to be one of the few plaques 
showing a female figure. 


The small fragment 167, with one remaining suspension hole, a white slip and black and red colour 
mainly on surface B, has no traces of a painted border. UV light reveals on surface A on the right, a 
figure facing right which may be an animal. Surface B has painted lines in red and black. 


310 Geagan 1970, 32, fig. 1b. 
311 Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 201, pl. 10, no. A44; see Karoglou 2010, 103, fig. 106, no. 142. 
312 Kourayos 2009, 124—126; cf. a painted plaque from the Acropolis; see Karoglou 2010, 73,166, fig. 66, no. 27. 
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Clockwise from top left: 
170, 165B, 171, 167, 169. 


168: surface A. 


One of the most interesting plaques, 168, is painted on both 
sides. It is intact, square, with two small holes for suspension, Mu — fit 
with a white slip and a red painted border. Traces of red can — 

be seen around the holes and over both surfaces of the plaque, cdi 


as well as a strong yellow colour. On surface A, UV light 


reveals a figure in profile facing right. The hair is dressed in 
the Orientalising style. The outline of the body is clearly visible 


168: surface B. Sketch of warship 


under raking light. The outline of a rectangle whose sides are 

not parallel to the plaque, is drawn in front of the figure. Incised rosettes are visible near the figure's 
face, as well as at the lower edge of the plaque. The figure bears similarities with that on a vase from the 
cemetery of Afrati in Crete.*'* On surface B, UV light reveals the outline of an elongated object which 
may be a warship, reminiscent of a vessel on a plaque from Well A on the North Slope of the Acropolis, 
as well as of one (but of a later date) on plaque F 621 from Penteskouphia.*'* The long rectangular 
outline, the hull, covers nearly all the lower middle part of the plaque. Three broad lines, placed at right 


157 


33 Kotsonas 2013, 241, fig.7. 


angles to the hull of the ship, can be seen. Under UV light three 
parallel lines below the hull, possibly depicting the oars, is visible 
at the lower left end of the plaque. It is not a matter for surprise to 
discover another warship scene, although insofar as comparison 
is possible, this seems different from 147. The possible hero-cult 
of Phrontis, the boat races which took place at Cape Sounion and 
especially the dedication of a sanctuary to a sea god, Poseidon, 
readily account for such votive offerings. 


Although they have all been thoroughly examined, the poor 
condition of 157, 160, 161, 162, 163, 165, 169, 170, 171 and 
172 results in very little information being revealed. A brief 
description and commentary follow. 


Plaque 157 is intact, rectangular in shape with concave long sides. 
Itretains two suspension holes with traces of red and black colour 
around them and a white slip. À concentration of colour near the 
right hand side indicates the presence of a motif now missing. On 


314 See Boardman 1954, 96, nos 1-2; cf. the outline of a vessel in Basch 1987, 235—236, fig. 492; Photographs of plaque 168 were seen early 
in 2009 by Sir John Boardman, who broadly agreed with the interpretation given above. 
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the lower left hand side, a painted semicircle or possibly a chariot-wheel can be identified. Both UV and 
raking light examination provide no further results. 


160 162, 161 


Plaque 160 is rectangular in shape, with only one remaining suspension hole, covered with a white slip 
and decorated with a painted red border. It was painted on both surfaces: there are splashes of red and 
black on surface B, while on surface A, on the left hand margin, UV light has revealed a painted pattern 
which cannot be identified. 


Plaque 161 was joined with fragment 162 only very recently, during a re-examination of the plaques. 
As a result, it becomes one of the few complete plaques. There is little information to be gleaned from 
either of its surfaces. Rectangular in shape, with two suspension holes, a thick painted red border and a 
beige slip, it bears traces of black and red colour only on surface A. On this side, UV light has revealed 
incised star-shaped rosettes as well as incised and black painted thin lines, possibly forming a linear 
pattern. Scattered incised lines may indicate a chariot. The typical Attic brownish-orange clay precludes 
a Corinthian origin, despite the rosettes, although these same motifs support a date at the end of the 7th 
century BC. 


163 165: surface A under raking light. 


Plaque 163 is fragmentary but appears to have been larger than all the other plaques. It is rectangular, 
with one remaining suspension hole. UV shows on the lower part of surface A, only traces of a thick 
painted border and above it wide painted stripes which may be all that remains of a checkerboard motif. 
If so, then it might have been similar to 148. On surface B, to the right of the hole, a painted and incised 
floral motif is visible. 
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The fragmentary condition of 165 reveals only a little information mainly, under raking light. Rectangular 
in shape with one remaining suspension hole and a thick red painted border, it bears an incised rosette 
near the hole. On surface A, raking light revealed wavy incised and painted lines in thin black paint 
concentrated in the middle of the plaque which may indicate a missing figure, perhaps the body of a 
snake, as seen on plaques from Eleusis of the first half of the 7th century BC.*” 


The tiny fragment 169, with one remaining suspension hole retains only traces of red colour. Likewise, 
170, with one remaining suspension hole and a red painted border, has yielded only painted lines under 
UV light. Plaque 171, which is rectangular in shape and with one suspension hole in the middle of the 
long side, differs from the other plaques: its purplish painted border remains only on one surface but 
occupies more than just the edges. UV and raking light have revealed the outline of curvilinear shapes 
on the left side on surface A, as well as traces of black colour. 


172: surface B. 172: surface A. 172: surface A. Sketch of lebes. 


Finally, recent re-examination of the fragmentary plaque 172, with one remaining suspension hole, 
white slip and traces of red, strong yellow and black colour, has yielded significant results. Under 
UV light, a wavy continuous line, not a border, is clearly visible at the left, right and lower sides of 
surface B. On surface A, the outline of a semi-circle can be traced just below the suspension hole: this 
may depict the lebes of a tripod with two pairs of vertical lines portraying two of its legs. Plaques with 
a tripod and wavy lines, identified as possibly debased snake motifs around it, have been found in 
Eleusis,"'^ dated to the first half of the 7th century BC, reinforcing the chthonic and votive character of 
such offerings. It has not been possible to discern any wavy painted patterns on surface A. The wavy 
patterns however identified on surface B cannot be interpreted as a debased snake. 


Faience and imitations (173-181) 


Of the relatively small but homogeneous group of nine Egyptian and Egyptianising figurines, seven of 
faience were found in the bothros at the sanctuary of Poseidon, as Stais reports," and two imitations 
made of clay, in the bothros at the sanctuary of Athena (175, 176).^* Four portray Egyptian deities (173, 
174, 177, 178) and three are zoomorphic amulets (179, 180, 181). The wide distribution of amulets from 
the mid 8th to the mid 6th centuries BC in the Mediterranean as well as in the West, testify to intense 
seafaring, international trade and cult connections with the East. Amulets were easily transportable 
and amenable to copying: they have, therefore, been found in many sites both in funerary contexts, 
as well as in votive deposits in sanctuaries, such as the Samian Heraion, Aegina, Perachora, Eleusis, 
Lindos, Miletos, Smyrna, Ephesos and the Argive Heraion.™ The importance of the finds from the 
Sounion deposits has been recognised by scholars but it has proved very difficult to find good parallels 
for them, apart from the amulets depicting a hawk (179, 180) and a couchant lion (181). Their state 
of preservation is rather poor — in particular that of their features and of their soft glaze which varies 
between green, yellow and white. They are usually accorded either an Egyptian origin, said to be 
manufactured in Naucratis, the Greek trading post in the Nile Delta where such objects were made from 
the 7th century BC into the Roman period, or an Eastern Greek origin, Rhodes being the centre of a 


35 Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 202, pl. 10, nos A51—A52. 

316 Compare 172 to the plaques from Eleusis A 51—A 60. See Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 202, pl. 10. 

317 Stais 1917, 196-197, figs 8-9. He mentions faience figurines but in his report only 4 are illustrated. 
318 Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 

319 Hólbl 1993, 233; Hólbl 2005, 115-116, 123. 
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faience industry." Pendlebury in his Aegyptiaka, was the first to comment in detail on these objects; I 
have followed his classification to some extent. 


The Sounion figurines do not exceed 0.050m in height (with the exception of 175 and 176); all the animal 
figurines have a suspension loop, while 177, a human figurine, has two. Some human figurines bear 
an inscription on the back. They are therefore considered to be amulets — a popular possession with a 
reputation as guardians of the primeval wisdom of the oriental cultures from which they derived. Whether 
the Greeks attributed to these amulets the same protective power that they possessed in Egyptian 
religion, remains unclear. Amulets were worn in life as pendants by women and children, although rarely 
by men, and were also placed in graves. Their distribution and find spots in Greek sites such as Lefkandi, 
the Argive Heraion and Perachora and in the sanctuary of Aphrodite in Thera as well as in the cave of 
Inatos in Crete, to name but a few, indicate a connection with sanctuaries of female deities, female fertility 
and the protection of small children."' The same types were used as miniature statuettes in a house as 
protection against evil.” Their glaze and its composition as well as their types (which recall Egyptian 
amuletic forms), suggest a date corresponding to the 26th Dynasty (650—525 BC), the Saite, of the Late 
Period. 


Human figures (173—178) 


All the figurines follow the Egyptian convention: they stand on a rectangular base with a dorsal pillar, 
are modelled in one piece and have some incision-work. A white glaze is used overall with traces of 
green or yellow too.™ 


A swaddled headless amulet, 174, depicts the deity Ptah, god of creation, in the form of a column- 
shaped clothed figure holding a staff (the Was) centrally to its chest. On the reverse of the pillar, reading 
vertically, is the central part of a now indecipherable hieroglyphic inscription. The remaining elements 
on the inscription seem to be identical to those on a similar inscription on the back of an amulet of Ptah 
from Carthage. 


Figurine 173 is probably an effigy of Ptah, not Osiris as mentioned by Pendlebury.” The fragmentary 
amulet is in very poor condition, column-shaped but without traces of an inscription on the dorsal 
pillar. A substantial vertical element, centrally placed and possibly indicating a staff or a sceptre (the 
Was), divides the figure: at the top of this, on either side, leaf-like incisions likely indicate the folds of 
a garment. Amulets from Carthage" and Naucratis** show similarities in the modelling and allow us to 
classify 173 as an amulet depicting Ptah. 


174 174 (back) 173 175, 176 


320 Webb 1978, 5, 81; Hólbl 2005, 117. 

321 Hólbl 2005, 115; Sigalas 2000, 244; Kanta and Kontopodi 2011, 168—170. 

?? Marinatos 2000, 184. 

33 Pendlebury 1930, 82; Vercoutter 1945, 340—341; see also Skon-Jedele 1994, 147 and 151. 
324 Webb 1978, 81-82, classifies this type of figurine as ‘the black and white blob group.’ 

325 Cf. Vercoutter 1945, 297, pl. XXIII, no. 849. 

326 Pendlebury 1930, 83, no. 187; see also Stais 1917, 196, fig. 8. 

327 Vercoutter 1945, pls XXIII, no. 850 and pl. XXV, no. 881. 

328 Petrie 1914, 38, pl. XXXI, no. 177b. 
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The nude female figurines 175 and 176, set on a base, are nearly identical and probably derive from 
the same one-piece open mould. Although they are made of clay imitating a faience finish, they have 
been included in this group of objects because of their provenance and typology. Their crude features 
find parallels in the female figurines from Lindos which are also made of clay"? with a round instead 
of a rectangular base, similar to that of the Sounion figurines, having a flat pillar at the back instead of 
a square one and without jewellery or suspension holes below the hair. 


This type of figurine occurs in Cyprus and at Camirus, Delos, Ephesos, Samos, Sparta and Naucratis.^? 
In Egyptian religious expression, female figurines other than representations of goddesses are rare. 
Figurines intended for other markets, however, were more likely to represent the gift of a worshipper.?' 
It seems likely that 175 and 176 derive from a workshop where Greek and Cypriot influences mixed, 
hence the oriental features such as the bag wig and the large eyes. The features of 175 and 176 recall a 
fragmentary figurine found at the Samian Heraion, possibly depicting Isis, ^ which dates to the 7th-6th 
centuries BC. In their stance and rendering they also recall a figurine from Naucratis also dated to the 
6th century BC. Two nearly identical figurines were found in the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron. 
One is headless and one intact; they differ in being shorter than the Sounion ones.** 


178 177 177 (back) 


Figure 178, with an indecipherable inscription on the pillar behind its back, shows a different type of a 
standing female figure, possibly that of a deity. Despite its heavily worn surface, anatomical details such 
as the abdomen protruding as if in pregnancy, the navel, a groove between the breasts and also a line 
around the knees indicating the hem of a skirt, are all identifiable. Its modelling could be reminiscent 
of poorer examples of the Black and White Blob set," but the inscription at the back classifies it as an 
amulet. Compared to 175 and 176 it is more elegant and if indeed a recently located head, as tentatively 
suggested to belong to it, does indeed do so, then it might represent Sekhmet, the lioness goddess. "^ 


Figurine 177 has been interpreted by Pendlebury as a representation of a goddess." Although very 
small and fragmentary, the remaining upper part of the column-shaped figure clearly displays all the 
details of the face, a headdress and broad collar around the neck as well as the two perforations, all 
accentuated in black, green and red. In the fragmentary hieroglyphic inscription on the dorsal pillar and 
close to the break, the upper part of an ankh sign is identifiable. This element, interpreted as ‘gives life,’ 
occurs in inscriptions on similar amulets.** 


39 Lindos I, 490, pl. 91, nos 2023, 2024; for similar figurines made of faience see Lindos I, 348—354, pl. 56, nos 1282, 1283, 1285, 1286; 
Furtwängler 1906, 386; see also Webb 1978, 84, classified as group Ib. 

330 See Webb 1978, 84—85 for more parallels, all dated between 600—550 BC. 

331 Webb 1978, 82 and 84, group 1b; ibid. 349—351, possibly a variation of the concubine type. 

9? From the Samian Heraion, Samos Museum V 466: Stampolidis 2003, 511, no. 979. 

93 Naukratis I, pl. IL, no. 8. 

34 Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 174—175, pl. 69, nos 485—485a. 

55 Webb 1978, 82. I wish to thank Dr. Virginia Webb for offering valuable advice on the faience figures. 

336 The stance of the body with its remaining arm hanging loose recalls figurine EGA147.1949 in the Fitzwilliam Museum, dated to the Ist 
millennium BC. The crude modeling of the figurine, however, indicates a later date. 

337 Pendlebury 1930, 83, pl. IV, no. 183. He also noted that ‘the magic devices shown at its sides, find parallels in a statue of Khaemuast,’ British 
Museum (EA 1947); see also Skon-Jedele 1994, 174—175, no. 0049, who identifies it as a Ptah-Sokar-Osiris amulet. 

95 Cf. Lindos I, 342. The inscription on amulet no. 1215 has the ankh element and possibly reads ‘Ptah who gives life’; Vercoutter 1945, 
269—270, pl. XXII, nos 817 and 823; Hólbl 1979, 102. 
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The classification of this rather unusual figure which has few parallels, none identical in other Greek 
or Punic sanctuaries, remains problematic due to its fragmentary state. Although it has been suggested 
that it may represent a winged goddess, possibly Hathor, with parallels from Egypt and Nubia,” 
comparison may however be better made with an admittedly small group of amulets in Greece proper 
but well enough known,*’ the so-called Ptah-Embryon-Pateco. Pateco, an apotropaic figure, merged 
with god Ptah in the Late Period. The image of Ptah as a craftsman appears in the Old Kingdom. One 
particular group of craftsmen appears to have symbolised the god as a divine artisan. In the Late Period, 
Ptah was envisaged as a big-bellied, bow-legged dwarf, with arms akimbo or held bent on his chest and 
an elaborate collar around his neck. This pose and its details became distorted and misunderstood as it 
was constantly reproduced, having become popular in the Levant and throughout the Mediterranean in 
the 7th and 6th centuries BC.?" According to Herodotus, these pygmy-like representations decorated 
the prows of Phoenician ships which they believed protected them navigating the seas." Consequently 
the features of 177 may well place it in a wide-spread group of amuletic representations of Ptah-Pateco. 
An amulet from Rhodes offers parallels to that from Sounion, in particular in the rendering of the arms 
and the collar.?? As 177 is broken, it is unclear whether the feet were bent as in the dwarf-like figurines. 
It should, however, be noted that the abdomen of 177 seems more elongated than on figurines of the 
Ptah-Pateco group mentioned above and thus closer to figures from Lindos, Al-Mina, Megiddo and 
Naukratis, classified by their excavators as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris.** Certain elements such as the position 
of the perforations, a collar and a flat elongated abdomen which characterise 177, have only been so far 
identified on a few amulets classified as Ptah-Pateco. 


Animals (179-181) 


179 179 (side) 180 181 


The faience animal figurines from Sounion are small in scale, stand on a square or a rectangular base 
and have a suspension loop. They belong to a class of amuletic-type beasts including the hawk and the 
lion, representations of Egyptian gods which were becoming popular in that period in Egypt, as Webb 
notes.” The modelling, glaze, colour and absence of inscriptions here, are similar to those of amulets 
frequently found on Greek sites. Workshops operating in the Delta and in eastern Greece in the late 7th 
or early 6th centuries are most likely to be their place of manufacture. 


The creature which appears most frequently in Greek sanctuaries "^ is the hawk (179, 180). In Egypt, the 
hawk was an emblem of royalty and a symbol of the god Horus:*”’ hawks appear from the 1st millennium 


9? Wenig 1978, 188, no. 104. I wish to thank Dr. John Taylor, Assistant Keeper, Ancient Egypt and Sudan at the British Museum, for his 
opinion and for providing references. 

340 Hölbl 2005, 115-116 and 123; cf. Eretria XIV, pl. 130, nos O 209-211. 

341 Vercoutter 1945, pl. XXII, nos 801—824; Hólbl 1979, 102, 112, 197—198, regarding the distribution and find spots of the amuletic class; plates 
50.1a, 2a, 52.3a and c show examples found in Vulci, Veio and Narce in Italy, with similarities to 177 from Sounion. 

?? Herodotus 3.37.2; Hólb11986, 201. 

38 Hölbl 2005, 118, fig. 6, Rhodes inv. no. 14620; cf. the placement of the perforations of 177 to those of amulet no. 1216, Lindos I, 340—341, 
pl. 53, classified by Blinkenberg as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. 

?^ See Lindos I, 340—341, no. 1223; Woolley 1938, 160, pl. XIV, MNN 162; Megiddo I, pl. 74, no. 30 (M4405), from stratum III (780—650 
BC); Petrie 1914, pl. XLVII, no. 176 O, with perforations at shoulder height and the abdomen elongated as in 177, but with its arms bent. 

345 Webb 1978, 92. 

346 Samian Heraion, see Stampolidis, Karetsou and Kanta 1998, 146—147, nos 262—263; Ialysos, Rhodes Museum 6570; Kourion Museum M 
509; Emporio, Chios Museum 13217; Phana, Chios Museum 3127; Despotiko, Paros Museum 3599; Syracuse Museum 11752; see also Hólbl 
2005, 122, pl. 22, from Camirus, now in the British Museum, GRA 60.4—4.86. 

347 Petrie 1914, 48; Webb 1978, 92; Hart 2005, 70-74. 
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BC onwards as an apotropaic and votive item. There are many examples of figurines depicting hawks, 
all deriving from sites that had close links to Egypt such as Kourion, Ialysos, Samos, Chios, Paros and 
Megara Hyblaea, to name but a few. 179 stands on a long base and its modelling can be compared to 
a hawk from Lindos,“ with the exception that the former has between its powerful folded wings a 
standing female nude figure, a composition of Egyptian origin, rarely encountered in Greek sanctuaries. 


Thompson? mentions a hawk similar to 179 found in the repository in the north central part of the 
Athenian Agora and a close parallel of the same type derives from Camirus."" According to Stais' report, 
von Bissing, who had seen these finds, believed that all faience figurines originated in an Egyptian 
workshop despite the quality of the constituent material, and thought that they possibly reached Sounion 
via Rhodes." This line of argument was not unusual: Blinkenberg*” too mentions differences in the 
manufacture and quality of the faience of the numerous hawks found at Lindos, stating that only some 
are of Egyptian origin. 


Amulet 180 depicts a hawk in a fragmentary state with brownish glaze. It is more squat and apparently 
larger than 179, its beak is pointed and its wings bear deep incisions. The only common element with 
179 is the plastically rendered eyes. According to von Bissing, 180 came from Rhodes. It was incorrectly 
included in the group of ‘hawks with naked female sheltering in front’ by Webb.**’ Similar examples 
to 180 appear at Perachora,™ Rhodes, Miletos, Chios," Tocra,* Ephesos,*” Despotiko, ^ and 
Inatos,^' dated to the late 7th or early 6th centuries BC. 


Amulet 181°° depicts a couchant lion on a stand, close to Egyptian prototypes: in poor condition, it 
yet has all the anatomical details rendered in deep moulding. In ancient Egypt, lions (seno)? were 
considered to be the guardians of the eastern and western horizons, the places of sunrise and sunset. The 
lion was also connected with death and rebirth. Its brownish-red compact faience, with a thick layer of 
a yellowish glaze, may indicate that the amulet was a product of Naucratis. Close parallels come from 
Miletos'* dated in the second half of the 7th century BC, Naucratis'? and Lindos, dated in the mid 6th 
century BC, and finally Camirus*” and Aegina.** 


Stone sculpture (182-215) 


The stone sculpture included in the present catalogue consists of 41 objects of various subjects, 
categories and dates which are all considered to be of uncertain provenance, since the excavator neither 
mentions them individually nor illustrates them in any of his reports. The only help in identifying their 
possible find spot is Stais' comment in his 1917 report, ? mentioning the many fragments of Archaic 
male statues, small in size and several mostly small fragments of female statuettes, recovered from the 
fill and deposit in the Athena sanctuary. 


The different scale of the objects and their very poor state of preservation cause great difficulties in 
identifying body parts of such small statuettes, especially when of humans, as well as dating them as 


95 Lindos I, 346, pl. 54, no. 1243. 

?? Thompson 1958, pl. 42, G 549; compare a hawk from Delos, Délos XVIII, 304—305, no. 3780. 
350 Webb 1978, 94, no. 482. 

53! Stais 1917, 195-197. 

9? Lindos I, 346-347, pl. 54, no. 1243. 

33 Webb 1978, 95. 

354 Perachora II, 513, pl. 193, nos D788, D789, D791. 

355 Clara Rhodos IV, 317-318, vi-vii, figs 57-58; Lindos I, pls 54-55, nos 1243-1244. 
356 Hölbl 1999, 357, 359, 361, fig. 20, Miletos Museum 3104, from Naucratis. 
357 Boardman 1967b, 241, pl. 96, no. 582. 

95 Tocra II, pl. 40, no. F164. 

3° Hogarth 1908, 202, pl. 43.1-4. 

39 Kourayos 2009, 110. 

361 Kanta and Davaras 2011, 176, no. 186. 

3 Pendlebury 1930, 83, pl. VI, no. 185. 

33 Petrie 1914, 45. 

364 Hólbl 1999, 356—357, 359, fig. 16. 

36 Naukratis I, pl. IL, no. 2; cf. Petrie 1914, pl. XXXVII, no. 219h. 

366 Lindos I, 348, no. 1249. 

59 Webb 1978, 94, nos 457, 458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 462 bis. 

368 Pendlebury 1930, 96, no. 242. 

36 Stais 1917, 188, 201. 
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accurately as possible. Indeed the ‘provincial’ modelling of most of these fragments limits the number 
of parallels and in certain cases comparison has tentatively been made with examples of works of a 
much higher quality?" The material is therefore handled by category, and within each category in 
chronological order. Smaller subdivisions have proven to be necessary, e.g. for the human figures, 
according to their different body parts, male or female and an infant's hand. A votive relief with a male 
figure can be included in the above group. Animal statuettes consist of fragments of snakes, a leg of an 
unidentified small animal and a cloven hoof. Another minor group of objects comprises representations 
of branches or staffs. A fragment of an inscribed moulding, two pieces of drapery, a fragment of a 
marble slab and six weights of marble and stone, complete this heterogeneous group of finds. 


None of the items of stone sculpture is complete but the six surviving weights (213a, b, 214a, b and 
215a, b) are in a good condition. The preserved height of the group as a whole varies between 0.024 
and 0.120m, the smallest being part of a drapery fold (204) and the largest a fragment of a votive relief 
(206). Traces of red and black colour have been preserved only on 182 and black on 198. It is essential, 
however, to note the limited varieties of marble used. Pentelic marble was widely used for most types 
of offerings (183, 186—193, 194—197, 199—205, 208, 209—212). Its state of preservation varies: in some 
cases it is heavily oxidised, covered in an orange patina. Three items are of Parian marble, the head of 
a statuette (182) and the two fragmentary hands 184 and 185, while the fragmentary votive relief (206) 
and a fragmentary inscribed moulding (207) were made of local Agrileza marble. Finally, out of the 
six weights 213a, b, 214a, b and 215a, b, of undocumented provenance, four are of marble and two of 
stone. 


Human figures (182—195, 204—206) 
Male and female body parts (183—194) 


This subdivision consists of 12 fragments of male or female statuettes. Six fragments (186—191) are 
parts of arms of small statuettes, three are fragmentary legs (192—194) and three are fragments of hands 
(183—185). All are stored in the NMA. A common characteristic among these, with the exception of 
(183-185), is the noticeable high polish which may indicate a late Archaic or more likely a Classical 
dating. 


188 189 190 


Fragments 188 and 189 are made of Pentelic marble, finely polished on most of their surface; they 
belong to the same arm but cannot be joined. Fragment 190 is very similar and made of the same marble 
but it too cannot be joined with 188 and 189. The quality of the work is reminiscent of the arms of the 
Kritios Boy from the Acropolis" but a later date cannot be excluded. Traces of a garment on fragments 
191°” and 186°” indicate that they could belong to a female statuette. In the case of 186, the flaked 
surface of the inner side indicates that this arm was attached to a now missing part. 


370 I wish to thank Prof. Angelos Delivorias, the late Prof. George Despinis, Prof. Ismini Trianti as well as Dr. Ian Jenkins and Dr. Peter Higgs 
(British Museum) for their expert advice on this group of objects. 

? Richter 1960, 149, figs 564—567, no. 190. 

372 Cf. the shape and rendering of the arm and forearm of the Nike from Delos (NMA 21), dated c. 550 BC, see Richter 1968, 54, pl. XIV-a; 
Kaltsas 2007, 207; cf. also the arm and forearm of the statue of Phrasikleia (NMA 4890), c. 550—540 BC; see Kaltsas 2007, 205. 

3 Tt possibly dates around 540—530 BC, cf. the arms of the ‘peplos kore’ from the Acropolis Museum (MA 679), see Richter 1968, 72, figs 
349—354, no. 113; Brouskari 1974, 56, figs 100—101, no. 679; cf. also arms of kouroi of the mid 6th century BC, see Richter 1960, 139, figs 
492—493,no. 165, Anavyssos-Ptoon Group. 
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186 191 


187 194 


A comparatively large fragment (187), the right arm of a male statuette, partly retains its armpit. Its 
flaked inner surface suggests that it too was attached to another surface. Its modelling, long and slender 
without accentuated muscles, may have parallels in the Melos group but once again its finely polished 


surface may indicate a later date. 


192 193 


Fragment 194, the lower part of a male leg from 
below the calf with a small part of the heel and the 
beginning of the metatarsal bones, is well modelled 
with the musculature well defined. A classical dating 
is plausible. Two more fragments (192, 193) come 
from the right calf of a female and a male statuette 
respectively (surviving heights 0.050 and 0.071m). 
Both are of polished white Pentelic marble. In the case 
of 192, the calf is broken off below the knee and just 
above the ankle; in 193 the lower part on the knee is 
preserved but the leg is fractured above the ankle. The 
dimensions of both pieces are reminiscent of those of 


the pedimental sculptures of the temple of Athena Nike (although much later dated) and could have been 
considered that they too might have belonged to pedimental statuary of a small edifice. These fragments, 
however, are well worked in the round and show no traces of fixing. The modelling of the well-shaped 
fragmentary legs with pronounced calf muscles and the inner vastus much higher than the outer, may find 
parallels in statuary of the late 6th or early Sth centuries BC.*” 


184 


185 183 


Two more pieces are treated separately as they coincide chronologically and typologically. Two 
fragments of hands are preserved: the right hand of a statue preserving three fingers (185) and the left 


374 See Richter 1960, 90-112, figs 273—274, 281, 282-284, 285-287, 302-308, 312-314, 344—346, 353-358, 365-368. 
?5 Cf. the legs of Aristodikos (NMA 3938), c. 510—500 BC, see Kaltsas 2007, 243; cf. also the legs of the Kritios boy (MA 698), see Richter 


1960, figs 564—567, no. 190 (490-470 BC). 
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of another statue preserving four (184). Their curved palms form a hollow, indicating that they both 
held a now missing object. The bent long fine index, middle and ring fingers of 185 are separated by 
deep grooves; their non-fleshy rendering and the differentiation of the fingers are reminiscent of the 
modelling of the stiff hands of the Berlin kore (Staatl. Mus. Inv. 1800) and therefore can be dated 
approximately to the first quarter of the 6th century BC.^^ It is possible that 185 may be assigned to a 
smaller than life-size kore (NMA 3446), only the head of which was discovered by Stais in the artificial 
fill of the Athena sanctuary, "" dated to the early 6th century BC. 


Fragment 184, possibly a female hand of a smaller than life-size statuette retains all its fingers but 
not the thumb; the square nails are preserved on two fingers. The fingers are clenched and angular in 
outline. They are separated only by deep grooves, from which the sculptor has not fully removed the 
marble. The rendering of the hand has no parallels elsewhere, except in the Sounion group of Kouroi 
but the quality of the work is clearly inferior." It is worth noting however, that the rendering of the 
long fingers and the overall modelling of 184 can be compared with a terracotta hand of a male statue, 
recovered from the sanctuary of Artemis in Lousoi dated to the early 6th century BC.*” 


Finally 183, an index finger, probably belonged to a life-size female statue holding an object as seen 
on statues such as kore 677 from the Acropolis, whose left hand is holding a pomegranate. The shape, 
however, of the remaining fragment attached to the index finger seems more likely to be the lid of a 
pyxis. If this is indeed so, it is unclear why the underside of the lid has a finished surface. The rendering 
ofthe index finger with its narrow and oval nail shape and the barely identifiable shallow horizontal lines 
indicating the joints, and moreover the absence of close comparanda, does not allow secure dating. If 
we assume an early date for 183, based on Stais’ 1917 report on the many fragments of male and female 
statuary discovered in the fill at the Athena sanctuary, then the shape of the nail may be compared with 
those of the male toes on a foot-plinth assigned to the first quarter of the 6th century BC, or possibly 
with the index finger of a kore in the Berlin museum of the second quarter of the 6th century BC.^? 
It has been suggested by Despinis, that it should probably not be assigned to a date earlier than the 
Hellenistic period. Its poor preservation and fragmentary condition, as well as the lack of comparanda 
of this period, places doubts on the dating. 


Child's hand (195) 


An exceptional find, 195, adds to the diversity ofthe stone sculpture group. The plump right arm and fist 
of a male infant made of Pentelic marble, bears deep chiselled grooves between its long fingers which 
are tightly clenched, with the exception of the index finger which is 
placed above the bent thumb. The plump arm and fist are separated 
by a smooth groove around the wrist. The fist has few anatomical 
details while its surface is rounded. Its modelling and shape show 
similarities to hands of statuettes of infants of the 3rd century BC, 
such as from Brauron and ancient Lilaia (NMA 2772), as well as to 
those from the north pediment of the Hieron in Samothrace, but of 
a later date. 


195 


376 See Richter 1968, 39, figs 145—146, no. 42, the Olympia Hera-Berlin kore-Akropolis 593 group; see also Richter 1960, 56, fig. 93, the right 
hand of a colossal male statue in Vathy Museum, Samos; cf. the hands of a headless kore from the Acropolis (MA 593), see Richter 1968, 40, 
figs 149-150, no. 43. 

377 Stais 1917, 203, fig. 15; Kaltsas 2001, 42, no. 24, (NMA 3446). 

378 See Richter 1960, figs 26, 27, 34, 60-64, 66—68, 76, 77, 80-82, 117—118, (600—575 BC). Cf. the hand and fingers of the Berlin 
kore; see Richter 1968, 39, figs 139—146, no. 42. 

?? Mitsopoulos-Leon 2012, 124, pl. 48, no. 531. 

389 Richter 1960, 65, fig. 148; Richter 1968, 51, figs 232-234. 

381 Cf. the hand of a marble statue of an infant with a duck (NMA 27720) dated to the 3rd century BC, see Kaltsas 2001, 270, no. 563; See 
LIMC 1.1, s.v. Aetion, 250, no.1; see also Samothrace 3, text I, 257, NP(V)4, fig. 218 and 275, NP(S)21, 48.610, fig. 242. 
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Head of a female statuette (182) 


182 182 (back) 


The miniature Parian marble head 182, the height of which does not exceed 0.063m, is relatively well 
preserved although the facial features are mostly worn. It has been worked for attachment either to 
a now missing body or affixed to a small base by means of a small elliptical tenon. Examples of 
statues with a tenon often belong to a later date and are of a larger scale than 182. Its modelling and 
small size therefore raise questions as to whether the head was detached from the body as a result of 
a break, or originally made in two parts having been fashioned out of a small piece of Parian marble, 
a remnant from the building activity within the Athena sanctuary around 460 BC. It is likely a votive 
offering depicting a goddess. The absence of any traces of a garment on the shoulders reinforces the 
argument of a peplos-clad female figure. The head is turned slightly to its left shoulder which is set 
higher than the right. The hair is looped up at the back; a taenia is set further back on the head below 
which the mass of hair is rendered as a roll around the forehead, while the ears are not visible. 
The hairstyle and facial features have comparanda in the early Classical period, in particular with the 
figures from the pedimental sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, such as the Lapith woman in 
group c from the West pediment, as well as the head of Athena from the west metope of the above 
mentioned temple, depicting Herakles’ Labour of the Stymphalian birds.** A fragmentary female head 
of ‘cycladic marble’, though larger than 182, from Delos, is a good comparandum dated circa 460 
BC.^* Another female head made of Pentelic marble and larger than 182, now in the Benaki Collection 
and of undocumented provenance, shows similarities in the stance of the head, the arrangement of the 
hair and its facial features. It is better preserved than 182 and based on the details of the modelling 
of its facial features has been dated around 420 BC, while it has been suggested that it belonged to a 
group of architectural sculptures decorating either a building, or the base of a cult statue." However, 
typologically and iconographically, the Sounion head cannot be dated later than the first half of the 
5th century BC. The above comparanda, as well as its likely find spot from the Athena sanctuary, may 
allow us to conclude that 182 possibly depicts goddess Athena, despite the absence of any attributes of 
the deity. 


38 Cf. a peplos-clad bronze female statuette, now in Berlin Antik. Mus. 31462 with a similar arrangement of the hair but rendered with sharp 
grooves radiating from the crown of the head, see Thomas 1992, 90, figs 78—79. 

383 Cf. the hair of 182 with that of a bronze group of athletes from Delphi found in the Sacred Way, dated around 470—460 BC: Colonia 2006, 
273. 

384 Rolley 1994, figs 338, 341—344, 349-351, 353-356, 383, 391 (c. 475-460 BC). 

385 See LIMC II, 1, s.v. Athena, 1005, 529b. 

386 Hermary 1984, 4—5, pl. III, 2. 

387 Sporn and Vlizos 2004, 90. 
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Votive relief (206) 


Object 206 is the surviving left side of an Agrileza marble votive 
relief, depicting a standing, nude, bearded male in three-quarter 
view. The figure is in poor condition with its legs below the 
thighs broken off and its left arm missing from shoulder down. 
The right arm rests on the torso and the missing wrist and hand 
would have lain on the thigh. The torso is rendered as a rectangle 
with hardly any tapering at the waist. The musculature of the 
torso is flat rather than fleshy and depicted with virtually straight 
grooves. The juxtaposition of the shoulders and of the pectoral 
muscles shows a lack of good perspective, the left shoulder and 
left pectoral muscle being too close together. The relative position 
of the shoulders is also seen on the marble votive offering from 
Sounion (NMA 3344), depicting a youth who 1s wearing his 
crown, dated around 460 BC. The modelling of the triangular 
bearded head of 206 in profile, the position of the right arm and 
in particular the rendering of the nude muscular athletic body, 
find parallels in early Classical examples." It is worth noting, 
however, that the number of votive reliefs in the period between 
450 and 430 BC is limited and that they become popular again at the end of the 5th century, especially 
in rural Attic sanctuaries.** Moreover, the relaxed pose of the figure with its lowered right shoulder and 
the torso and lower body in three quarter view, suggest that the relief may reflect the transition at the 
turn of the 5th to the 4th century BC as shown on a votive relief dedicated to Herakles of a similar 
date," even though a later date into the 4th century cannot be excluded due to its fragmentary 
condition." 


An identification as Herakles is therefore possible." The bearded head, the stance of the body and the 
position of the arms, can be compared with depictions of Herakles on bronze statuettes, marble reliefs 
as well as on pottery of the 5th and 4th centuries.*” It is not clear whether the figure is standing next to 
some simple construction as is commonly shown on votive reliefs of Herakles, or whether part of the 
lion pelt is identifiable around the figure’s left thigh. 


Folds of drapery (204—205) 


Two final fragments (204, 205) can be included in the category of objects related to human figures. 
Both are very small fragments of drapery broken all round. The first preserves one channel-like fold 
between two flat and narrow rolls, while the second has wider and rounded folds. 


388 Cf. Thomas 1981, pl. 8, no. 2, pl. 18, no. 1 and pl. 23, no. 2 for rendering of torsos; ibid. cf. pl. 10, no. 2 for the position of the right arm. 
All comparanda above depict athletes such as a discobolos, or a pankratiast; cf. also the anatomical details of the torso of a warrior found near 
the pediment of the Olympian Zeus at Agrigento, c. 470 BC, in Rolley 1994, 387, fig. 419. 

38 Rolley 1999 II, 164; ibid. 1994, 237, cf. figure no. 232, dated to the first quarter of the 5th century BC, for the rendering of the head, 
shoulder and arm (here the figure wears a chiton), as well as its border. 

30 See Kaltsas 2001, 139, no. 266; cf. 206 with the figure on a record relief in the Benaki Museum Sculpture Collection (BM 27836), see 
Palagia 2004, 92-94. 

391 Cf. the rendering and the stance of 206 to the figures on an Attic funerary lekythos and on an Attic funerary loutrophoros in the Collection 
of Sculpture at the Benaki Museum, (BM 31168, 32939), dated to the first and second quarter of the 4th century BC, see Fabricius 2004a and 
b, 140-141, 149; see as well the male figure on an Attic funerary stele (NMA 2690) now in the Benaki Museum, see Pologiorgi 2004, 164; cf. 
also the figure on a fragment of an Attic funerary lekythos now in the Benaki Museum (BM 35263), see Vlizos 2004, 148. 

32 Thomas 1992, 93, fig. 82 and 84, fig. 70; cf. Rolley 1994, 334—335, figs 342—344 and 366-369, figs 388-390; cf. Walter-Karydi 1987, 16, 
fig. 8; 17, fig. 9; 24, fig. 18; Fuchs and Hirmer 1993, 74, figs 65—66, the bronze statuette of Herakles from Mantineia, now in Paris, ML 4171, 
c. 460/450 BC; ibid. 75, fig. 67, a marble copy of a bronze statue of Myron, now in Boston, MFA 64, c. 460/450 BC. 

95 LIMC IV.1, s.v. Herakles,735, no. 29, bronze statuette, Benaki Museum 8059, c. 480-460 BC; LIMC V.1, s.v. Herakles, 7, no. 1703, cf. the 
long triangular bearded head on the metopes of the Athenian treasury at Delphi; ibid. 7, no. 1705, the representations of Herakles on metopes 
TI and X of the temple of Zeus at Olympia show similarities in the rendering of the face and the torso, see Rolley 1994, 368—369, figs 389 and 
390; see figure on hydria 1054 at the Museum Vivenel, from Vulci, see ARV? 246,10, c. 480-470 BC; and on an amphora in Basel, BS 456, 
see ARV? 1634, c. 500—490 BC; Kaltsas 2001, 212, no. 433;Tagalidou 1993, 215, pl. 12, no. 21. Cf. also the figure on 206 with those depicting 
Herakles on a marble votive relief stele in the Laurion Museum, (Inv. no. 714) dated to the 4th century BC. 

34 Van Straten 1995, 88; Tagalidou 1993, 208, no. 18, pl. 10; Kaltsas 2001, 212, no. 433. 
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In conclusion, 17 fragments of male and female figures have 
been identified for the first time by the present author: all are of 
a small scale, except for a thumb (183) and a child's hand (195) 
which are life-size. Due to the fragmentary condition of this group 
it is impossible to ascertain whether any fragments belong to the 
same statuette. Moreover, the absence of any traces of attachments 
on these body parts hinders any certainty in establishing whether 
they belonged to pedimental statuary or to free-standing statuettes. 
Chronologically, the majority spans the first quarter of the 6th to the 
first quarter of the 5th century BC, with only one possibly dated as 
late as the 3rd or even the third quarter of the 2nd century BC. 


204, 205 


Animals (196—197, 199-203) 


The relatively small number of fragments in this category comprises nine fragments of the bodies of 
snakes and the cloven hoof of a male caprine. A leg of an unidentified small animal is also included. 


201 203a, 199a, 199b 


200a 200 b and c 


Snakes (199a, b—203a, b) 


The preserved length of the snake fragments varies between 0.030 and 0.140m. Their bodies, all made 
of Pentelic marble, are cylindrical and vary in thickness along their length. Fragments 199a, b, 200a, 
b, c, 201 and 203a, b bear marks of a rasp. A rough attachment point (puntello) is clearly visible on 
199b as well as on 200b and 200c. Only fragments 200b and 200c can be joined. The similarities in the 
rendering of the bodies of the snakes and the quality of marble used indicate that all fragments belonged 
to the same group. The presence of puntelli, the varied thickness of the fragments and the curvature 
of the coils suggest that they might have formed part of an aegis.' This would, of course, be very 
appropriate in a sanctuary of Athena. 


?5 For similar depictions of snakes on Athena's aegis, see LIMC II.2 s.v. Athena, 725, no. 182, on an amphora of the Berlin Painter, Ka 418, 
c. 490—480 BC; ibid. 748, no. 387, an Attic cup from Vulci Mus. F 2293, c. 490 BC; and 760, no. 551, relief plaque from the Treasury of the 
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Itis equally conceivable, because of their curvature, that these fragments may belong to a votive relief 
and that these snakes were coiled around a branch or more likely around a staff. Fragments 209—212 
discussed below, possibly found together with the bodies of the snakes, have been identified as staffs 
similar to those depicted on votive reliefs of Asklepeios of the 4th century BC,™ in which case they 
might belong to the same composition. 


Other animals (196—197) 


Object 196, the cloven hoof of what may be a male goat, is made of highly polished Pentelic marble. It 
is worth noting that the front of the hoof is well worked while the rear is not finished, suggesting that 
it may have been attached to some support — an arrangement reminiscent of statues of the goat-footed 
Pan." The drilling of the hair and the sheen on the marble are suggestive of a late date for 196, which 
marks a lower terminus for the rest of the group. 


The other small leg fragment 197 is very difficult to attribute to any type of animal or to any date. 
Miscellaneous (198, 207—215) 
Marble fragment of an inscribed moulding (207) 


The only find amongst the objects considered here to bear an inscription is 207. Its depth which varies 
between 0.020 and 0.004m indicates that this marble fragment was a slab cut to be placed on the upper 
section or the base of a votive monument, or a decree. Broken on two sides, its preserved height does 
not exceed 0.067m of which 0.015m is covered by the inscription. Its surface, divided into two parts, 
is occupied by the inscription at the top while the surface of the lower part is striated and incorporates 
a convex moulding. Four letters, AEIX (0.012—0.015m high) are clearly legible. Next to the letter X 
scratches are visible which may well be the vertical stroke of a K with a short surviving upper angled, 
stroke as well as a faint lower angled stroke. The vertical stroke is clear; if the proposed upper and lower 
angled strokes are simply damage, then the letter could be an I. Between the letters X and K (or I), 
short, shallow incisions resemble a smaller scale E, a third of the size of the other letters. If it 
were indeed an E, it may either imply the ending of a word or the number 5. The latter is most 
unlikely, as there is neither evidence of a horizontal stroke above it nor is there a gap between it 
and the following letter. It is more likely that it had been initially omitted in error and was carved 
later. It too, may of course be simply surface damage. 


From the way the large letter E is incised (its middle stroke shorter and the upper stroke longer than 
the others) and the letter £ (with four strokes, two of which are slightly angled), and since neither of 
these letters have verifications, the inscription can be dated to the late 4th or early 3rd centuries BC. 
The inscription could refer to a Salaminian genos, the EIKAAEIX, who did not belong to the 
Cleisthenic pAylai but had property and a cult centre in Attica. 


Siphnians at Delphi, c. 525 BC. 

3% Kaltsas 2001, 211, no. 428, 212, no. 432. 

?" Cf the cloven hoof from Sounion, with the statue of Pan with Aphrodite and Eros from Delos (NMA 3335), see Kaltsas 2001, 295; see also 
a fragmentary marble leg of Pan attached to a tree-trunk at the Benaki Museum (35268), dated to the Roman period, see Damaskos 2004, 303. 
38 Cf. Clinton 2005, pls 17 and 61; Lawton 1995, 10-11, JG IP 503, no. 58, pl. 30 and JG IP 127, no. 27, pl. 14. 

3 Lawton 1995, IG IP 502, no. 57, pl. 29, c. 302/1 BC; Clinton 2005, 96—97, pl. 40, no. 88, c. 330/320 BC; ibid. 103, pl. 43, no. 98, c. 321/320 
BC; ibid. 176, pl. 79, no. 176e, c. 330 BC. Cf. the letters E and X with the equivalent in /G IP 1180, also dated around 330 BC. 
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207 209, 210, 211, 212 210 + 212 
Fragments of branches/staffs (209—212) 


These four remnants of marble cylindrical objects (209—212) are identified as branches or staffs. All are 
broken at both ends, but can be joined, 210 to 212 and 209 to 211: their preserved lengths vary between 
0.059 and 0.080m and their diameter between 0.015 and 0.024m. Small flattened knots, asymmetrically 
placed on their surface, indicate the presence of smaller twigs as is clearly seen on 211. It is likely 
that these fragments were part of two separate branches or staffs (Gaxtypiaz). Staffs were frequently 
carried by heroic male figures as shown on vase paintings of the early Sth century BC.*” They are 
also present, either painted or in low relief, on funerary stelai of the late 6th and early 5th centuries 
accompanying male figures"? and appear more frequently in the 5th and 4th centuries BC on funerary 
stelai or decrees."? Staffs are invariably carried by Asklepeios, as he is shown on votive reliefs, where 
he is depicted leaning on a fjaxtpío. The snake associated with him does not appear coiled around it 
until the 4th century BC.™ If these fragments belong to staffs, it would be tempting to associate them 
with the fragments of snakes (199a, b, 203a, b) discussed above. The rendering and finish on both 
groups, the signs of the use of a rasp, as well as the quality of the marble and the curvature of the coiled 
bodies of the snakes makes this hypothesis plausible. It is therefore possible that the two groups may 
be part of the same composition, possibly the staff and the coiled snake around it, held by Asklepeios, 
as depicted on votive reliefs. By the 4th century, the staff and the snake coiled around it became an 
inseparable symbol of the god." 


Branch with coiled snake (198) 


Object 198 is an unusual find due to its small scale and subject. It is 
a marble fragment possibly of a bifurcated branch with a section of 
the body of a snake coiled around it below the fork."^ Its surviving 
dimensions suggest that it was part of a small composition. Its poor 
preservation does not permit its dating but it may be compared to the 
tree-trunk with a coiled snake shown on a votive relief of Asklepeios, 
dated to the end of the 4th century BC and with a serpent of a much 
later date (1st century BC), coiled around an olive-tree, from the marble 
198 relief of Athena Lansdowne in Copenhagen." 


40 Cf. a bronze statuette of Herakles and the tree of Hesperides (GR. 1805.7-3.38) in the British Museum; cf. the knots on a representation of 
a tree —trunk on a votive relief (NMA 1333), dated to the mid 4th century BC; see Kaltsas 2001, 226, no. 475. 

41 LIMC 1.2, s.v. Achilles, no. 20, 29, 40 (c. 470 BC), no. 442 (c. 490-480 BC), no. 448 (c. 500—490 BC), no. 515 (c. 470—460 BC), no. 521 
(c. 460 BC); see also Agamemnon, no. I a (c. 470 BC); see Aegeus, no. 27 (c. 475-470 BC), no. 35 (c. 460-450 BC). 

^? Cf. the reliefs on the base of a kouros (NMA 3476); see Kaltsas 2001, 66, no. 95. Cf. the funerary stele from Orchomenos (NMA 39); see 
Kaltsas 2001, 78, no. 124. 

43 For examples, see Kaltsas 2001, 145, nos 278 and 279, 146, no. 280, 160, no. 315, 202, no. 403, 204, no. 409, 238, no. 502 et al. 

44 See Kaltsas 2001,141, no. 269, 142, no. 271, 209, no. 425, 210, no. 426. 

#5 Kaltsas 2001, 210, no. 428, 212, no. 432, 215, no. 442. 

** For branches with a coiled snake, see a votive relief of Asklepios at the Benaki Museum (27838), see Mayer 2004, 126—127; see also 
Kaltsas 2001, 211, no. 428 and 212, no. 432. 

?" See a votive relief dated to the end of the 4th century in the Benaki Museum, see Meyer 2004, 126, no. 33; see also Kaltsas 2001, 214, no. 
438; 

ct LIMC IL.2, s,v, Athena, 728, no. 198, Ny Carlsberg Glypt. 231a. 
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Weights (213-215) 


Six weights, four of marble (213 a, b and 215 a, b) and two of stone (214 a, b), complete this section. 
All six are asymmetrical in shape and bear a small skilfully drilled perforation, five at the edge and one 
at the middle. Their provenance is uncertain as the excavator did not mention them. Similarly shaped 
weights have been found at Perachora,"* Corinth, Delphi^" and Lindos,*" all dated in the 6th century 
BC but those are all made of clay. Close parallels described as fishing-net weights, one of stone and 
another one of clay, derive from Delos.*" It would be reasonable to conclude that the Sounion weights 
were originally fishing-net weights, a fisherman's humble offering. 


213 a+b 214 a+b 215 a+b 


Metalwork and jewellery (216-261) 


The surviving metalwork consists of 47 objects"? of various types and dates. According to Stais, twenty- 


four items derive from the bothros in the sanctuary of Poseidon and 23 from the bothros and artificially 
levelled area, near the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. The objects were thus equally 
distributed between the two sanctuaries, although the two assemblages differ and several were clearly 
imported. The largest category of metal objects from both sanctuaries consists of jewellery, more 
specifically rings made either of silver or bronze. 


The diversity of the objects and the variety of metals used in their manufacture make it expedient to 
present them in sub-categories for ease of discussion. The majority are made of bronze; five rings with 
bezels (223, 225-228) and an ex-voto miniature mask (217) are of silver and there are two iron swords 
(242 and 243). Only two items are made of lead, the miniature kouros 218 and ring 224. The dominance 
of bronze items and the scarcity of lead is a pattern seen in other sanctuaries. Statuettes or other lead 
finials are ‘extremely rare in the Archaic period’ with the exception of Laconia* and Emporio at Chios, 
as Boardman notes.^? 


The majority of the metal objects from both sanctuaries is generally well preserved. However, signs 
of corrosion are evident and three of the silver rings are heavily oxidised, broken and mended. The 
appearance ofthe bronze varies between light green and dark green. The pin, arrowheads and spearheads 
(241, 244—251) as well as the shields (255, 256) and tripods (258, 259, 260a, b) are almost reddish- 
brown. Only in one instance, 259, is the preservation poor: the item has an almost black surface. Two 
silver rings, 227 and 228, are also nearly black. It is unclear if this is an indication that they were burnt: 
if so, these items could have been caught up in a destruction episode. 


The small dimensions of certain objects imply that they were not functional but were manufactured as 
votives. This applies to the spearheads,“ shields and tripods but not to the arrowheads and swords^" 
which had been manufactured as functional weapons and were later deposited. 


*5 Perachora II, 331, no. 3487, a loom weight. 

*9 Corinth XII, 146-148, 162-163 for loom weights; Corinth XV.ii, 268—271 re. loom weights. 
410 FdD V, 200, fig. 890bis. 

41 Lindos I, pl. 152, nos 3227-3228. 

412 Délos XI, 31, fig. 30. 

*5 Catalogue entry 260 contains two objects. 

414 Coldstream and Catling 1976, 7.24 for large quantities of lead figurines; Antonaccio 1995, 248. 
*5 Boardman 1967b, 203—204. 

416 Boardman 1961, 26. 

417 Kalapodi IL, 476. 
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Human subjects (216—218) 


Three items are grouped together on the basis that they represent a human figure, although they are 
made of different materials, they vary in size and had different uses. 216 is of bronze, while 217 is of 
silver and 218 of lead. Two (217 and 218) are from the artificial fill near the Classical temple of Athena 
Sounias, while 216 derives from the pit-deposit in the Poseidon sanctuary. 


Figure 216, representing a warrior with a conical cap and a now missing spear held in the raised right 
hand, is doubtless a decorative figurine, possibly attached to a larger vessel, but more likely worn as 
an amulet as indicated by a suspension-hole on its back. The face is a globular mass below the conical 
cap with its horizontal brim: the features are mostly worn. The body overall has a cylindrical shape: 
the upper part with an unnaturally long torso, the left arm lowered and the right raised and the straight, 
short and parallel legs are all so formed. It belongs to the series of smiting warrior god figurines, 
wearing conical caps which imitate the White Crown of Upper Egypt, with right arms raised to strike 
with a spear and left ones lowered to hold the shield." * Similar figurines too give the impression of an 
almost shapeless, rounded lump.^? Figure 216, according to Hanfmann who was the first to publish this 
statuette, belongs to the so-called Reshef, Baal or Hadad type.*” This type of warrior figurine can be 
compared to statuettes in bronze imported from Syria or Palestine to Greek sites from the LH II-III till 
the Archaic period. Stylistically, similar figurines have been found at Aegean sites, such as Phylakopi in 
Melos, Delos, Knossos, the Patsos cave in Crete, in East Greek sanctuaries, such as the Samian Heraion 
and Lindos as well as in the mainland including Mycenae, Tiryns,"' Philia in Thessaly“? and Thermos 
in Aetolia^? but their dimensions, manufacture, typology and date differ. Figure 216, is possibly an 
effigy of the Reshef type and can be dated in the late 8th century BC. Moreover, the modelling of 
the rounded body shape is likely to have been influenced by the Samian terracottas."* However, the 
precise iconography of the Sounion figurine is not paralleled in Samos. Good examples of figurines 
attached to tripod handles come from Corinth.^? The closest comparandum, however, to 216 is the 
Reshef figurine from the sanctuary of Athena Itonia in Thessaly which is considered to be an import 
from the Levant, dated to the end of the 8th century BC.*” In her publication on the ancient ‘demos 
of Sounion', Oikonomakou accepts a Late Helladic IIIB date for this particular figurine as indeed had 
other scholars previously."' The majority of the objects in the deposit where 216 was discovered span 
the late 8th to 7th centuries: a significantly earlier date for the deposit as a whole cannot be accepted. 
There is, however, widespread evidence for the survival of objects of this type over the centuries and 
their subsequent later dedication.“ Due to its dimensions and to its suspension hole therefore, 216 
seems more likely to have been an amulet imported from Syria or Palestine, testifying to the close 
relations between Sounion and the Levant. 


48 For more examples, see Stampolidis 2003, 455—457, figs 799—806. 

^? Rolley 1994, 96, figs 79 and 80; 102, fig. 86; 106, fig. 91; 111, fig. 96. 

20 Hanfmann 1962, 236—237, pl. 85. 

?! Gallet de Santerre 1987, 7-29. The examples given in this article were all found in comparable contexts. In our case, the figurine was 
amongst objects of the late 8th-early 5th centuries. The only LM I seal discovered in the deposit provides insufficient evidence for an early 
dating of 216; see also Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1995, pl. 44; Samos VIII, 66—67, pl. 64, no.B1285; Lindos I, 395—398, no. 1572. 

422 Kilian-Dirlmeier 2002, 66-67, pl. 180, no. 1006. 

?3 Papapostolou 2010, 33-38, fig.29. Cf. the head of the figurine from Thermos, which is raised at an angle, similar to 216. Papapostolou has 
however incorrectly attributed the find spot of 216 to the sanctuary of Athena instead of Poseidon. 

#24 Samos XVIII, pl. 42, nos 860 and 868. 

?5 Rolley 1994, 96, figs 79 and 80. 

#26 Kilian-Dirlmeier 2002, 66-67, pl. 180, no. 1006; see also Langdon 1985, 107—113. 

#7 Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 33; see also Papathanassopoulos, 1983, 81 and n. 86, who was the first to propose such an early date (along 
with J. Sakellarakis, who also dated and published the lentoid LM seal). 

#28 Gallet de Santerre 1987, 10—15; see Papapostolou 2010, 35-38. 


[s] 
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216 217 218 218 (side) 


The ex-voto silver mask 217 is one ofthe most unusual finds. Its minute dimensions (0.02m high) indicate 
that it either decorated a larger vessel, or that it was a piece of Jewellery on its own, as the excavator 
notes in his report of 1917.?? The identification of three similar objects in the Louvre reinforces the 
possibility of this tiny mask being a piece of jewellery.*” The head, flattened at the back, has long hair in 
tresses at the sides, each divided in horizontal segments. In detail, the lines of the superscalar arches are 
united with the side lines of the nose in the configuration of a curve, while the eye-lids form irregular 
circles and the eyeballs are shown as small globes. The modelling of the eyes is typical of the Daedalic 
style and the mask can be dated around the second quarter of the 7th century. After that time, eyes 
become narrower and more elongated losing their round shape. This dating is further supported by the 
modelling of the nose and the uninterrupted line of the superciliary arch which develops from pointed to 
more rounded after the second quarter of the 7th century. The jutting line of the lips is shown by means 
of upwards curved ridges. It is clear from the above description that the figure is a typical example of 
the Daedalic style,"' comparable to Corinthian products of around 650 BC.*” However, the style and 
quality of 217 may imply that it is either an imitation of the Corinthian interpretation of Daedalic locally 
made, or imported from an East Greek workshop. In either case the date of c. 650 is secure. 


Object 218 is a fine, rare example of a lead miniature kouros, attached to an asymmetrical plinth whose 
upper plane is even and higher at the back than the front.** Although lead figurines were produced in 


#9 Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17. 

439 BS 137 (D. 0.02m): Coche de la Ferté 1956, pl. 15, no. 1. See also Higgins 1980, 105, pl. 16, no. B; three identical gold-plated buttons with 
a matrix-embossed head in the Daedalic style of c. 650, with a metal loop on the back, were found in a tomb at Megara, now on display at the 
Louvre (Bj 136, Bj 137, Bj 138) 

8! Rolley 1994, 130, fig. 110, 111, fig. 97, 135, fig. 112, 136, fig. 113, 137, fig. 114, 140, fig. 120, 141, fig. 120, 141, fig. 121, 150, fig. 133, 
151, figs 134-135, 154, fig. 138. 

42 Rolley 1994, 130, fig. 110, 140, fig. 120; Perachora I, pl. 87, nos la-b, 2a-b, 14a-b, pl. 88, nos 15, 16a-b, 18a-b, pl. 90, nos 25, 28, 29, 32, 
34 and 35. 

53 Cf. a pair of similar heads ornamenting a gold earring from the necropolis of Camirus, dated to the second half of the 7th century, now at 
the Louvre; see Panvini and Guidice 2004, 112. 

434 Richter 1960, 41. 
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large quantities, only a few examples of lead kouroi have been found: at Isthmia,? Nemea, "^ Sparta *' 
and an example from Samos, now in Florence.*** All these examples are stylistically comparable to 218, 
with some variations in the rendering of the hair, their proportions, height, as well as their stance, the 
kouros from Sounion being the smallest. The hair of 218 is divided vertically into seven parallel beaded 
tresses falling behind the ears, unlike the above comparanda whose tresses frame the face. Differences 
can be noted in the structure of the torso which in the above examples is triangular with broad shoulders 
and muscular pectorals. All the above lead kouroi share with 218 prominent buttocks and well- formed 
legs and are slender when viewed in profile, 218 being exceptionally slender in comparison with the 
other kouroi, a typical Attic trait which appears in the middle of the 8th century and continues to the 
first quarter of the 7th century. The arms of the Sounion kouros are held tightly against the torso and the 
front of the thighs while on the other comparanda the arms are held out from the body and their legs 
are parallel and wide apart unlike 218, which has its right foot advanced. Stylistically. however, 218 has 
common traits with the Sounion Group kouroi, particularly so in the facial features.*” The rendering of 
its hair is comparable to that of a marble head from the Ptoan sanctuary which also shares a stranded 
fringe. The long arched eyebrows, the rendering of the obliquely placed eyes, the nose, narrow at the 
bridge and broader at the nostrils and the thin horizontal lips, typical features of this Group, are also 
seen on 218."? The modelling of the body finds parallels in a bronze statuette of unknown provenance 
in the Carlsberg Glyptothek;"" its sloping shoulders, the flat and long torso without indications of the 
median line, its arms attached to the body and its knees marked by incisions, are all very similar to 218. 
Moreover, the rendering ofthe legs of 218 — tall and slender — and feet, have parallels in a silver gold- 
plated figurine of a hoplite from Phana*” and are reminiscent of late Geometric Attic figurines attached 
to tripods, such as the figurines of Theseus, found west of the Pelopion at Olympia, the Minotaur and 
several figurines from the Acropolis." Thus 218 dates to the early Archaic period (600—575 BC) and 
can be assigned to an Attic workshop or more likely to a local one. It is unclear whether 218 was a free 
standing offering or whether it was attached to a large vessel as indicated from its plinth. 


Animals (219-222) 


Three bronze animal figurines were found in the artificial fill near the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias, while only one, 219, derives from the bothros in the sanctuary of Poseidon. The state 
of preservation of 219, 220 and 221 is satisfactory while 222 is slightly broken and its surface quite 
corroded. Their height varies between 0.020m and 0.043m. Objects 219 and 220 are difficult to identify 
due to their schematised and crude style: they may be bulls. They are harder still to date. In many 
Archaic sanctuaries numerous votive figurines of animals have been discovered, offered as substitutes 
for live animals for sacrifice or to seek the god's protection for, say, the cattle of the donor. Objects 
219, 220 and 222 belong to the so-called conventional and schematic style: ^ 219 and 222 have typical 
raised punctured eyes and elongated bodies while 221 can be more securely identified as a bull and 
dates to the early Classical period. Object 222 is possibly a stag and is definitely a pendant as its 
attachment hole indicates, while 220 has an impressed cavity below its neck, perhaps for an inlay. 


55 Isthmia VIL, 6, pl. 3, no. 14 (IM 2647). 

59 Miller 1978, 63, pl. 14a; Miller 1990, 31-32, fig. 4 

57 Artemis Orthia, 217—268, pl. 185, no. 28. 

88 Richter 1960, 55, figs 111—113, no. 21. 

49? See Richter 1960, 39—40, figs 25-26, 33-35, 50-53, nos 1, 2 and 6. 

^? Richter 1960, 48, figs 72-75, no. 10, now at the NMA. 

^! Richter 1960, 56, figs 123—125, no. 26. 

^? Stampolidis 2003, 460, no. 814. It may derive from an Attic workshop; see also Zsthmia VII, 3, fn. 14. 
^5 Furtwangler 1890, pl. XXVII, nos 617, 617; Schweitzer 1969, 146—147, figs 151—156. 

“4 FdD V, 52. 
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219 220 


221 222 


The long cylindrical body of 219, as well as the similar treatment of its neck, legs and tail, recalls 
parallels of the second quarter of the 7th century from the Samian Heraion and from Delphi."? Its 
trapezoidal muzzle is much different, however, and its mouth is wide open, comparable to a find from 
Selinous."^ A disc affixed between the animal’s horns reinforces the likelihood that this is a bull. Object 
220 shows differences in the rendering of the body compared to 219. The cylindrical body of 220 is 
slightly waisted in the middle. The four legs, short and sturdy, taper near the hoofs. Similarities with 
figurines from Samos" and Crete^^ indicate that it depicts a bull which was affixed to a larger vessel. 
Examples of animal figurines affixed to larger vessels dated to the late Geometric period, can be found 
in Olympia.” 


Figurine 221 is a good example of a large recumbent animal, a bull, dated to the 5th century BC. The 
short neck and triangular head set very close to the body, form altogether one compact mass. The shape 
of the head can be compared to figurines from Olympia and from the temenos of Hera Limenia.*” This 
type is reminiscent of Archaic comparanda from Miletos and Samos."' A fragmentary bull figurine 
from Isthmia^ is, however, very similar to 221. The rendering of the body of both animals shows 
similarities in the position of the legs and of the tail; their bodies are hollow cast while their legs are 


*5 Samos XVIII, pl. 29, nos 401, 403; FdD V, 2, pl. 36, no. 185. 

#6 Di Stefano 1975, 91, pl. XXXIV, no. 161. 

#7 Samos XVIII, pl. 31, no. 408. 

#8 Boardman 1961, 61—62, pl. XXI, no. 268. 

*9 Cf. OF XIII, pl. 77, no. 1265; cf. the rendering of a geometric horse affixed to a base, see Kilian-Dirlmeier 1979, 192, pl. 61, no. 1156; see 
also Hatzi 2008, 76, for horse figurines attached to handles of a tripod; see also FdD V, 51. 

450 Cf. OF XX, 189, pl. 7, no. 1 (Le 63), dated in the early 6th century (Corinthian); Le 59 and Le 60—62 date around the middle of the Archaic 
period; cf. Perachora I, 136, pl. 43, no. 6, dated to the 5th century BC. 

553! Kunze 1992, 97—98, no.19; Samos VII, pls 116, no.C165 and 176. 

52 [sthmia VII, pl. 12, nos 53 (IM 2149); ibid. 54 (IM 5060) is in the same position but dates to the 6th century BC. 
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solid cast. A rectangular perforation at the underside of 221 indicates that it was attached to a vessel as 
was the figurine from Isthmia. 


Figurine 222 is possibly a miniature stag. Two affixed rings — one between the front legs and another 
below the neck —suggest that 222 may have been either attached to a larger object, i.e. a decorative 
feature of a harness reminiscent of those found in Louristan, or was hung as an amulet.*” The slenderness 
of the body, the conical head, the fleshing out of the eyeballs and the shape of the ears or horns, also 
suggest a resemblance to the four-legged animals well known in the Late Hittite period, examples 
of which are found in the late 8th and early 7th centuries BC at the Samian Heraion and at Lindos.** 
Although stag figurines are also found in Perachora dated between 750 and 700 BC^? and the sanctuary 
of Hera at Argos, *^ the animals’ bodies are short and sturdy, differentiating them from 222. It is very 
likely that 222 was an import from the East, but its minute dimensions and rather poor preservation do 
not permit a more precise date or provenance. 


The group of animal figurines from Sounion which may have been decorative elements of vessels or 
amulets, seem to imitate Eastern patterns but it is unclear whether they were imported offerings or the 
products of a local workshop. They can be dated around 650 BC at the latest, with the exception of 221 
which dates to the early 5th century and possibly derives from a Corinthian workshop. 


Jewellery (223-241, 261) 
Silver finger-rings (223, 225—228) 


The state of preservation of this group of rings is relatively poor. Although four out of the five are 
complete (with the exception of 223, which is broken), the surfaces of 223, 225 and 226 are worn and 
extensively corroded. They belong to the type of rings with a bezel distinct from the hoop but of various 
shapes, dated to the Archaic period. The diameters of all rings range between 0.020m and 0.025m. 


223 225 226 227 228 


This group was found within the artificial fill of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias, at the eastern corner 
of its peribolos, which suggests that precious offerings were dedicated to Athena before the ravage 
of the Archaic temple. Rings 225 and 226 have a nearly oval bezel with a raised border, very similar 
to Boardman's group M.^' The shallow cups of their bezels bear traces of intaglio ornament and the 
surrounding rims are decorated by a row of repoussé dots. This same type of ring, although in bronze, 
has been found in Perachora,** dated to the Late Archaic period. Similar rings have also been found 
at the Argive Heraion‘? and in the Dictaean Cave." On 225, the device is extensively worn, with but 
a few traces of incision, barely identifiable. As for 226, despite the wear, it is possible to identify on 
its bezel a winged female figure, possibly a gorgoneion, as the excavator noted in his brief report in 
1917.*' Rings 227 and 228 have a rectangular bath shaped bezel, slightly pinched at the middle; 228 
with the bezel’s short ends rounded and 227 with its short ends nearly straight.“ They can be assigned 
to Boardman's group C, a type that is confined to Greek workshops. These Archaic rings from Sounion 


^53 For trappings from Luristan see Waele 1982, 166, no. 250, fig. 136. 

454 Samos VIII, 65, pl. 61, nos B 1215, BB 756, pl. 72, no. B 1255, Assyrian; cf. Lindos I, 196—200, pl. 24, no. 613. 
55 Perachora I, 126, pl. 37, no. 5. 

59 Argive Heraeum II, pl. LXXII, no. 20. 

57 Boardman 1967a, 24. 

55 Perachora I, 179, pl. 79, nos 34 and 62. 

^?» Argive Heraeum II, pl. LXXXIX, nos 967 and 970. 

^9 Boardman 1961, pl. XIV, bronze-rings nos 187, 188 and 189 with impressed dots. 

^9! Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17. 

42 Furtwängler 1906, pl. 116, no. 47; Perachora I, 179, pl. 79, no. 61; Marshall 1907, pl. 1, no. 15. 
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are very likely amongst the earliest examples of this type.*® Ring 228 has a narrower and longer bezel 
and its substantial pinching gives it a bow-like shape similar to a ring from Olympia." The device on 
the bezel of 227 shows to the left the figure, possibly of a horse in profile and to the right a human 
figure turning in three-quarter view towards the horse."? Ring 223, has a long straight-sided bezel and 
rounded ends which Boardman assigned to his group A.*” This cartouche-ring type was fashionable in 
East Greek workshops, possibly introduced from Cyprus.*” The poor state of preservation of the device 
on the bezel does not permit us to conclude whether it was a local product or an import. Its construction 
however has parallels with two lead rings from Perachora."* It is worth adding that in 1967, Boardman 
was able to identify on the bezel of 223 the engraving of two birds. 


Lead finger-ring (224) 


This ring was classified as a silver finger-ring until very recently and 
was published and assigned to Group C by Boardman. Two pairs of 
three parallel collars decorate the ring on each side of its bezel. Its 
rectangular bath shaped bezel, similar to these of 223 and 228, is 
slightly pinched at the middle and its short ends are rounded. The 
raised rim of the bezel of 224 is decorated with a row of repoussé 
dots or pellets. At the centre, the bezel bears animal-figures in relief, 
possibly a deer and a hare running towards the right; these, however, 
224 are barely identifiable since the surface is corroded. Its modelling 
is comparable to 223 and 228, as well as to a ring found in Kato 
Phana in Chios and to a bronze ring from Perachora." However, its hoop differs from all the above 
comparanda as it has a pronounced ridge running around its inner and outer surfaces. It is unclear 
whether 224 can be dated earlier than the silver rings 223 and 228. 


Bronze finger-rings (229—237) 
Plain rings (231-237) 


This is a relatively small group of seven, nearly 
p identical, plain rings. All are complete except 


for 237 which lacks a small section. Rings 231, 
) 232 and 233 are in good condition while 234, 
^. 235, 236 and 237 show extensive traces of 


corrosion. 235 and 236 have been broken and 
mended. 


The dimensions of all seven vary between 
0.017m and 0.022m; all have an almost 
circular cross-section. This particular type 
232, 235, 236, 233 (top row) of ring which could serve as a decorative 

234, 237, 231 constructional element too (as a furniture 

ornament or a pendant ring), is timeless, as 

Payne noted.*” The rings he referred to came from the undisturbed layers of the Hera Limenia sanctuary 
at Perachora and their dating spans the Geometric and Archaic periods into the mid 5th century BC. 
The rings from Sounion, discovered in the Poseidon sanctuary in 1907,"' can be broadly dated between 
the early 6th and early 5th centuries BC. Similarities exist, however, in shape, style and dimensions 


463 Boardman 1967a, 16. 

^^ Cf. OF XX, pl. 25, no. 6b (Le190); cf. Perachora I, plate 85, no. 32. 

465 Cf. the device on a silver ring from Chios; see Boardman 19672, 16—17; for the shape of the bezel see Furtwangler 1906, pl. 116, no. 47. 
466 Boardman 1967a, 6. 

47 Lindos I, 280, pl. 12; Clara Rhodos III, 60, fig. 51 XXXIII, 28. 

48 Perachora I, pl. 85, nos 24 and 25. 

4 Kourouniotis 1916, 211, 213, fig. 33; Boardman 1967a, 16-17; Perachora I, pl. 84, no. 10. 

4” Perachora I, 178; for similar Geometric rings, see Gadolou 2008, 202, pl. 151, no. 47, and 205, pl. 157, no. 75. 

4! Stais 1907, 183; Stais 1917, 194—195, fig. 7. The excavator gave a short description of the main finds as he found it ‘unnecessary’ to 
describe each item. 
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with the rings from Perachora and despite differences in material help assign the Sounion rings to the 
late 6th or early 5th centuries BC.*” 


The same type of ring is also found in large quantities at the Argive Heraion,*” where it is classified as 
“Type A’. Some of these rings are almost identical in shape but much larger than the Sounion ones: they 
are considered to be decorative." The publication of material from the sanctuary at Kalapodi*” includes 
a large number of rings comparable to those from Sounion, dated to the Archaic period. The diameter 
of the group A1 rings from Kalapodi varies between 0.019 and 0.025m and their circular cross-section 
matches those from Sounion.*” The majority of the Kalapodi rings are dated to the 6th century BC, with 
the exception of no. 988 which belongs to the 5th century BC. It is also worth mentioning the rings 
found in the cemeteries of Vitsa"" which have been stratigraphically dated between the mid 6th and 
early 5th centuries BC, as well as those from the sanctuary of Artemis at Mounychia *” which span the 
8th to 6th centuries BC. Pyrai B and C in Eleusis have yielded a few similar rings, although in silver, 
dated to the late 6th or early 5th centuries BC.*” These finds strengthen the identification of the Sounion 
rings as finger-rings, dated securely in the late 6th and early 5th centuries BC. 


Spiral rings (229-230) 


Only two examples of this type of ring exist at Sounion, recovered from the pit-deposit at the south-east 
side of the Poseidon sanctuary. Ring 230 is complete while 229 is missing nearly a quarter of its hoop. 
Both rings are made of bronze wire of oval section with the ends coiled and ending in running spirals. 
Ring 229 is slightly bigger and its spirals are placed next to each other while in 230 the spirals overlap. 


This type of ring is common in Mycenaean tombs.**° 
The form is represented by ring no. 620 from 
Kalapodi, a figure-of-eight spiral ring which, ac- 
cording to the site excavator, is amongst the oldest 
and can be dated to LHIIIA2."' Rings with spirals 
continued to be fashionable in the 8th and 7th 
centuries BC and the Mycenaean tradition survived 
in debased bronze versions." This ring type is 
common in Northern Greece in the 11th and 10th 
centuries BC and continues to be found frequently, 
mainly in the Peloponnese,’ central Greece, 
Thessaly, Crete and Chios, in the Middle and Late 
Geometric periods until Early Archaic times.*? Similar to 229 is a group of spiral rings discovered at the 
sanctuary of Enodia in Pherai*^ and two rings from the cemetery of Vitsa,"" albeit smaller in size, which 
date to the 7th century BC. It is most likely that the rings from Sounion also date to the late 8th century 
BC, even though both Papathanassopoulos and Sakellarakis dated them to the Early Protogeometric 
period, a view that was accepted by Oikonomakou.^* 


229, 230 


^? Perachora I, 180, pl. 79, no. 60 and 185, pl. 84, nos 11, 12, 14, 17, 20. 

^5 Argive Heraeum Il, ‘plain, rounded bar, usually elliptical in section’, 251—252, pls LXXXIX-XC passim. 

^^ Areive Heraeum II, pls LXXXIX, no. 971 and XC, nos 1013, 1019, 1021, 1022, 1025. 

?5 Kalapodi Il, 173—174, pls 40-44. 

?$ Compare ring 234 to no. 1267 (pl. 44); 231 to nos 980, 988, 1040 and 1041 (pl. 41); 232 to no. 1137 (pl. 42); 233 to no. 1141, 1152 and 
1157 (pl. 42); 235 to no. 1180 (pl. 42); 236 to no. 1135 and 1177 (pl. 42); see Kalapodi II, 173—174, pls 40-44. 

477 Vokotopoulou 1986, 36, no. 2290, and 40, pl. 54b, no. 2289, c. 480—470 BC, also 48, pl. 67c, nos 2286a-b, mid 6th century. 

48 Palaiokrassa 1991, 84—85, pl. 173, no. MIS. 

^? Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 246, pl. 61, no.B276, and 259, pl. 62, no. 78. 

480 Takovidis 1969, 293—294. 

^5! Kalapodi Il, 158—159, pl. 3, no. 620. 

^? Higgins 1969, 144, pl. 34, no. b; Kerameikos I, 85, fig. 4; Perachora I, pl. 79, no. 27. 

^95 OF XII, pls 7, no. 538 and 42, nos 539-541. For similar rings from Ano Mazaraki (Achaia), see Gadolou 2008, 221—222, pl. 158, nos 
M88-90; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2012, pl. 20, nos 173 and 176. 

^* Kalapodi I, pl. 37, no. 620. 

^5 Kilian-Dirlmeier 1980, 250, 251, 258, pls 256 and 257. 

486 Kilian 1975, pl. 70, nos 13, 17, 18, 19 and 20, all in Volos Museum. 

487 Vokotopoulou 1986, 315, nos 2488 and 2288a, both from grave 78. 

^55 See Marangou 1985, 153, no. 242, for a similar ring dated in the 1 1th-10th centuries BC. 
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Earrings (238—240) 


Three fine and elaborate earrings, 
intact and complete, were found in the 
artificial fill near the east peribolos wall 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
Their height varies from 0.041 to 
0.063m. The body of all three earrings 
in the form of a letter W is made of thin 
bronze wire: it rises higher in the centre 
and has elaborate decorative elements 
at both ends. Earring 238, an intricate 
variation on the type, terminates in 
bead-like pomegranate ornaments.*” 
Earrings 239 and 240 are made of 
thinner wire, 239 being a simpler 
version of 240. The body of 239 has the 
shape of a W-loop and its ends are decorated with elongated buds. The comparable body of 240 is 
twisted; its ends are decorated with miniature, schematised pomegranates. This type of earring occurs 
on Rhodes throughout the 8th century BC*” and examples in both bronze and silver, nearly identical 
to those from Sounion, have been discovered in the adyton of the Kythnos temple." Variations on this 
type appear in Mounychia,”” with conical shaped endings, Lindos and Chios," where the decorative 
motifs at the ends are horizontal discs. As Blinkenberg notes in the Lindos publication, these particular 
earrings come from the Archaic strata and the type can be identified on vases from Rheneia."* The 
production of this type of earring in disc-form or with a more elaborate decoration, can be assigned to 
an eastern workshop in the 7th century; they are widely distributed in the mainland. Manufacture also 
spans the 6th century BC with examples appearing in areas such as Ephesos,'? Argos,"* Rhodes and 
Pherai.*” 


238 239, 240 


Like earrings were also found at Kalapodi, in a Late Geometric fill.^* Kalapodi no. 1889 is nearly 
identical to 239. It was found in the foundations of the Archaic temple, probably amongst the offerings 
buried after the Persian destruction of the temple.” The votive offerings from Sounion may reflect 
similar circumstances, as the diverse material excavated from both sanctuaries testifies. In this case, 
the earring from Sounion is a terminus ante quem for the destruction and clearance of the sanctuary. It 
is likely that this earring was imported, as it is a typical fine product of an Eastern Greek workshop of 
the 7th century BC.” 


Bronze pin (241) 


The extensive and varied material unearthed in the 
two deposits on Cape Sounion included only a single 


A ^ jj de pin, which came from the artificial fill at the eastern 
EM ; ' side of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. With the 
exception ofa tiny part of its tip, it is well preserved. 


489 Higgins 1980, 113; Laffineur 1978, no. 204 

^? Higgins 1980,113, pl. 1, nos A-C (Ialysos Graves 56 and 57), pl. I (Camirus Grave 11); Higgins notes, ‘it also occurs in Eastern Greece’. 
See also Kalapodi II, 194. 

?' Mazarakis Ainian and Mitsopoulou 2007, 322, pl. 109. For silver earrings identical to those from Sounion, see Mazarakis Ainian and 
Mitsopoulou 2007, 323, pl. 117; Marshall 1905—1906, figs 3-4. 

^? Palaiokrassa 1991, 86, pl. 173, no.M16. 

*55 Lindos I, 116, pl. 12, no. 275; Boardman 1967b, 221—222, fig. 144, nos 351—354, 369. 

®4 Lindos I, 115-119; Marshall 1907, 97, pl. XII, no. 1173, from Camirus; Zaphiropoulou 2003, pl. LII, no. 65, pl. LXII, no. 77, pl. CXLI, no. 
171. 

#5 Hogarth 1908, 99, pl. 5, no. 7. 

4° Argive Heraeum II, pl. XCII, no. 1554. 

#7 Kilian 1975, pl. 70, nos 2-10. 

#8 Kalapodi II, 194—195, type AII, no. 1866. 

*9 Kalapodi II, pl. 47, no. 1889. 

9? Boardman 1967b, 221, notes that this type was known on the Greek mainland and refers to the Sounion earrings. 
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The pin has an elaborate thin and flat head and a long cylindrical straight shaft. The upper part of the 
head consists of a flat heavy disc with a flat end knob added on top. Below the head, a large globe is 
flanked on each side by two narrow rings, planoconvex in section, with a smaller sized repetition of 
these same elements immediately below. The flat and plain disc is heavier and thicker than those of the 
Geometric period, while the absence of a rectangular section above the shaft also indicates that the pin 
dates to the Early Archaic period. 


This type of pin with two globes, one large and another significantly smaller, appears to have been 
produced in various Peloponnesian workshops.” Similar pins have also been found at Kalapodi," 
Perachora," the Argive Heraion,™ Philia® and Vitsa."^ The pin from Sounion shares many similar 
elements with these examples while being identical to none: it seems to be closest to the pins from 
Perachora," the Argive Heraion,"* Lindos"? and Despotiko.*'® The Kalapodi type, although similar in 
all its parts, differs in the disc which bears a small knob on its centre. Among the large number of pins 
discovered at Lindos, only one seems comparable, while several pins from Olympia seem the closest 
parallels to the one from Sounion.*"' Typologically, it is close to Vokotopoulou's type 3a, dated between 
650—600 BC ?" as well as to Dirlmeier's type BIV.*” It is also worth noting further parallels in pins from 
Arcadian sites such as Ghortsouli, as well as from the Argive Heraion.” 


Cylindrical bead (261) 


Only one bronze bead has been found; it comes from the sanctuary 
of Poseidon, as Stais reports.^?^ The object, in very good condition, 
is formed from thick bronze sheet. It is of extended biconical form 
and slightly convex from the centre to the wide open ends. Similar 
objects have been found in Olympia," in the Hera Limenia deposit 
at Perachora;"" and on Kythnos.*'* Bead 261 was probably part of a 


261 larger ensemble and can be dated to the Archaic period. 


Weapons, utensils, ex-votos (242—260) 
Swords (242—243) 


Two double-edged iron swords derive from the deepest part of the bothros of the Athena sanctuary. 
While both of the Naue II type, they differ in detail and size. 


Their state of preservation varies: both are corroded, 243 more so, and both were broken into several 
pieces and mended, as seen in Stais’ 1917 report.^? The corrosion on the lower fragment of 242 differs 
from that on the other parts of the blade and this lower fragment may therefore not belong to this 
sword. Sword 242 is a typical example of the Naue IIa type, with the blade narrowing near the hilt and 
widening slightly close to the centre, a midrib along its length and a ‘fish-tail’ pommel.?? One side of 


51! For parallels, see a nearly identical pin on display at the archaeological museum of Mycenae, room 4, no. 41, from the sanctuary of 


Enyalios (Building A); see also on display at the archaeological museum of Nauplion bronze pins (nos 37—39) from the sanctuary of Artemis 
at Ancient Epidauros, dated to the 7th to 6th centuries BC. See also Stróm 1998, 86. 

9? Kalapodi Il, Group B, 111—114, pl. 28, no. 423. 

95 Perachora I, 172 Type A, pl. 74, no. 15 and 17. 

9" Argive Heraeum II, pl. LXXX, nos 418-421. 

95 Kilian—Dirlmeier 2002, 97—98, pl. 95, no. 1512, Type B IVa, from a Peloponnesian workshop. 

9* Vokotopoulou 1986, 63, pl. 87a, nos 2293—2294. 

97 Perachora I, pl. 74, nos 15 and 17. 

58 Argive Heraeum II, 217, Form I, pl. LXXX, no. 419. 

5 Lindos I, pl. 12, no. 315. 

510 K ourayios 2009, 115, from room A1. 

5! Lindos I, pl. 12, no. 315; Furtwängler 1890, 67, no. 485, pl. XXV; OF XIII, 54—56, pl. 2.29, nos 94, 97. 
52 Vokotopoulou 1986, 306, 308; see also Tocra I, 161, fig. 73, no. 21. 

Kilian-Dirlmeier 1984, 226 ff., pl. 89, Variante Iva, Arcadian, possibly from Tegea. 

5^ Karagiorga AD 18, 1963, 88-89. 

55 Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7. 

55 Furtwängler 1890, no. 432. 

57 Argive Heraeum II, pl. XCII, no. 1547. 

555 Mazarakis Ainian and Mitsopoulou 2007, pl. 110. 

59 Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18. 

9? Cf. swords with a ‘fish-tail’ pommel from Olympia; see OF XXIX, 76-77, nos 1307, 1309, and 1313, pl. 63; cf. from Philia, see Kilian 
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242 243 


the flanged hilt bears the heads of two rivets while on the other side, part of a third rivet has survived. 
Snodgrass notes that iron Naue II swords differ among themselves in a variety of ways"! and 243 is no 
exception. Sword 243 is 0.135m longer than 242 and has a narrower hilt with flanges on its long edges. 
The hilt seems rounded at its top end but due to its poor preservation it is unclear whether part of the 
pommel survives at its top. On one side and at the upper end of the hilt there are three flattish, projecting 
rivets asymmetrically placed while on the other side only one survives (H. 0.010m, Diam. 0.015m), set 
close to where the blade starts; a small rivet hole (Diam. 0.007m) is visible too. The heavily corroded 
blade surface appears plain.^? 


The development and use of the Naue II sword extends from the 13th into the 8th century BC. 
Representative examples have been found mainly in graves with fewer in sanctuaries and even fewer 
in deposits.” Sanctuary finds span the 11th to the 7th centuries BC. At Kalapodi, 29 sword fragments 
have been discovered in Late Geometric and Early Archaic strata. Sword no. 243 from Kalapodi ?* 
shows many similarities with 242 from Sounion but differs substantially in length. This particular 
sword can also be compared with one from Lefkandi.^? 


Different views have been expressed about the dating of the Sounion swords. Snodgrass '* included 
them in his long list of Naue IIa swords, although he seems not to have had access to them, as he notes 
that their length is ‘unknown.’ He suggests a dating between the Late Geometric and the Orientalising 
periods. Calligas,"" based on Snodgrass’ dating, supported the idea of an early date for the swords in 
connection with their primary or secondary deposition in an unusual place, namely the deeper end of 


Dirlmeier 2002, 8—9, pl. 3, nos 9-11. 

51 Snodgrass 1964, 100; see also Lefkandi I, 253, pls 245, 246, 254. 

52 Compare 243 to the hilt of sword 58 from Kato Mavriki (Achaia), dated in the Early Archaic period. See Gadolou 2008, 203—204, pl. 154. 
53 Fora list of Naue II swords, see Snodgrass 1964, 93—97; see also Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, 115-118. 

54 Kalapodi 1, 492—496, pl. 99, no. 423. 

95 Lefkandi 1, 253, pls 245a and 246b. 

9$ Snodgrass 1964, 96, Type 1. 

57 Calligas 1993, 304. 
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the bothros in the Athena sanctuary. Kilian-Dirlmeier™ classified the Sounion swords with similar 
finds from the Dictaean Cave"? and Arkades*” in Crete, and dated them to the Archaic period. The 
details of design and manufacture of both swords are not unlike Late Geometric swords from Crete. 
More particularly, the ‘fish-tail’ pommel and hilt flanges of sword 242 have parallels with swords from 
the North Cemetery at Knossos while it is nearly identical to a sword from the funeral pyre AA in the 
necropolis of Orthi Petra." Based on their typology, their find spot and the dating of a few securely 
documented LG objects inside the bothros of Athena, a Late Geometric date for 242 and 243 seems 
more plausible. 


Arrowheads (244-249) 


The deposition of weapons in the sanctuary of Poseidon follows the practice seen widely in sanctuaries 
elsewhere, whereby many weapons were dedicated to deities, either to commemorate a victory, or to 
seek the protection of a certain god." 


The group of six small arrowheads was found in the bothros of the Poseidon sanctuary, as ascertained by 
the excavator. They are made of bronze, reddish-brown and are nearly all complete, with the exception 
of the tips lost from 246, 247 and 249. Their length varies between 0.037m (248) and 0.094m (247). 
Their weight also varies: 246 1s the heaviest (19g), while the rest weigh 10g (245, 248), 12g (244) and 
14g (247). The tangs of 245 and 248 differ in size and shape, being wide and flat; those of 244 and 249 
are long and cylindrical and those of 246 and 247 are long and rectangular in section. 


244 245, 246, 247 248 249 


Arrowhead 245 has a wide and flat barbed blade and its tang is almost equally as long as the blade. It is 
very light in weight. Arrowhead 245 may be assigned to Snodgrass’ type 2. An equivalent type appears 
at Dodonař* and in Crete.^? Arrowheads 244, 246 and 249 belong to the basic leaf-shaped arrowhead 
type, found in all periods with many variations and which originated in Anatolia."^ Arrowhead 246 
also has similarities with arrowheads from Kalapodi,"" although these particular examples derive from 
a Late Helladic IIC stratum and so must be earlier than the find from Sounion. Arrowhead 249 has a 
flattish blade with a midrib on each face. The tang is long, cylindrical and solid; it tapers substantially 
towards its end. The piece lacks good parallels. Arrowheads 244, 246, 247 and 249 are closer to 
Snodgrass' type 5, dated in the Archaic period. Arrowhead 247, long and heavy with its blade imitating 
a laurel leaf, has a midrib on each of its faces. A parallel example, found in Delphi, is a large weapon 


95 Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, 118, pl. 54, nos 400-401, Type 4. 

9? Sword from Psychro, Heraklion Museum S5, see Hogarth 1899-1900, 113, fig. 47; Boardman 1961, 55, fig. 27A, notes that ‘it is a type 
common in Cretan Protogeometric and Geometric graves although the marked mid-rib is unusual, as is its length’; Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, 118, 
no. 402. 

5? Heraklion Museum S 51, see Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, 118, no. 403. 

53! Snodgrass 1996, 578, 106.13, type A; Stampolidis 2004, 285, no. 369, dated to 750-700BC. 

52 Voyatzis 1990, 201; Polignac 1995, 14—15, 49. 

53 Snodgrass 1964, 148. 

5* Carapanos 1878, pl. LVIII, no. 17. 

55 Boardman 1961, 29, fig. 11, no. 114. 

53$ Snodgrass 1964, 154—155, type Sa. 

57 Kalapodi Il, pl. 93, no. 360. 

38 FdD V, 97, fig. 336c. 
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but has similarities with the Sounion piece, basically in the shape of its blade; this dates to the Archaic 
period. A close parallel from the Dictaean Cave" has a heavy tang with a square section like 247. The 
square section of 247 may therefore indicate a Cretan origin.’ Object 248 is a flat barbed arrowhead 
with a roughly ogival blade and two barbs at the lower corners. It can be classified as Snodgrass type 
2d, distinguished by its greater breadth?" and dated to the Archaic period. A parallel of 248, with two 
barbs and a flat section, derives from the Dictaean Cave in Crete.*” 


Ex-voto spearheads (250—251) 


Two socketed spearheads made of bronze were found in the bothros of the Poseidon sanctuary together 
with the arrowheads discussed above. 251 is complete; the preservation of the other 1s poor: the socket 
of 250 was broken and mended but still lacks a small part. 


Spearhead 250 has a leaf-shaped blade and a longish socket and sloping shoulders. The socket is hollow 
and its cross section circular. The large number of spearheads found in the cemeteries at Vitsa certainly 
helps to classify the above objects. Nonetheless, it is quite difficult to be certain of the exact type and 
date, as all parallels from Vitsa are significantly larger and there are differences in the moulding of their 
sockets. The spearhead Vitsa 4843, found in grave 131 of c. 750 BC, has a similar flat blade which 
appears more rounded and less elongated than earlier examples.” A closer parallel for 250 is Vitsa 2458 
from grave 95, dated to the end of the 8th or the beginning of the 7th century BC.™ Vitsa 2430 from the 
6th century grave 22^? has an ‘unusual’ wide blade, reminiscent of the one from Sounion. While these 
examples show similarities, they do not conform exactly to the typology of 250, mainly because 250 
has no midrib on its blade and the socket widens below the blade. It is close to Snodgrass type Q which 
is however narrower, "^^ and has a similarly approximate parallel from Delphi.” It is, however, closer to 
Vokotopoulou's type M, which dates to the second quarter of the 8th century.^^ 


Object 251 is a fine example of an Archaic spearhead, with a leaf-shaped 
blade and a projecting midrib: it may have originally been three-edged, since 
on one side there is a sheet of bronze, neatly folded back on itself. The socket 
is cylindrical. It can be classified as Snodgrass’ type S,*” examples of which 
date from the Protogeometric to the Late Archaic period. These items were 
clearly votives*” (indeed, they are small): one would assume that such offerings 
would have been devoted to a deity who could act as a protector or saviour. This 
case has parallels in the sanctuary of Apollo in Bassai, where a large quantity 
of votive miniature armour and weapons has been brought to light.™ It is worth 
noting here that Poseidon is described as ‘Soter’ in the inscription /G IP 1300, 
a decree of 230 BC, placed in the sanctuary of Poseidon," as discussed in 
Chapter 2. 250 251 


Ex-voto double axes (252-253) 


The double axe was not used as a weapon but as a utensil, necessary in sanctuaries for animal sacrifice. 
Among the paraphernalia employed in cult practice, this was the most sacred. It seems that it became 
customary, in particular during the Archaic period, for people to offer miniature double axes as symbols 


53? Boardman 1961, 29, fig. 11, no. 120. 

54 I wish to thank Professor Anthony Snodgrass for reviewing photographs of the material and commenting on it. 
3! Snodgrass 1964, 145, fig. 9d, no. 3. 

5? Boardman 1961, 29, fig. 11, no. 122. 

58 Vokotopoulou 1986, 123, pl. 191a, no.4843. 

5^ Vokotopoulou 1986, 62, pl.86b, no. 2458. 

55 Vokotopoulou 1986, 42, pl.57c, no. 2430. 

5$ Snodgrass 1964, 130, fig. 8f. 

47 OF XXIX, pl. 22, no. 629; FdD V, 214, no. 751, fig. 936. 

58 Vokotopoulou 1986, 120, pl. 187b, no. 2404. 

59 Snodgrass 1964, 130, fig. 8h. 

5? For miniature votive spearheads, see Furtwängler 1906, pl. 117, no. 51; see also Cooper 1996, 72. In Olympia only a few were found and none 
correspond with the Sounion types: see OF XXIX, 238, pl. 67, nos 1347, 1348, 1349 and 1350. 

531 Voyatzis 1990, 218-220; Cooper 1996, 70-73. 

552 Stais 19002, 145, no. 4; Parker 1996, 262—263. 
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instead of an ordinary full-sized axe.^? Miniature votive axes were found in large numbers in the sanctuary 
of Artemis Orthia in Sparta and at Delphi. It is accepted that these offerings served as amulets too, proof of 
the continuing impact of the image as a symbol of power, as well as for apotropaic purposes. The character 
originally came from Crete and by the time of the Sounion dedications had long been spread around the 
mainland. 


252, is larger than the closest parallel from Delphi^* which was discovered east of the great altar inside 
the sanctuary of Apollo: it has further parallels from Olympia, Lousoi,"* Crete?" and Ano Mazaraki. ^ 
The tiny double-axe 253, in the shape of a butterfly, has rounded edges and a narrow hole for the now 
missing handle." It has traces of an unidentified figure or inscription on the left edge of its blade and 
can be compared to similar finds from Delphi, Olympia, *' and Sparta, '? dated between the 7th and 6th 


centuries BC. 


253 252 


Punch (254) 


The only tool recorded from the bothros of the sanctuary of Poseidon is an intact bronze punch. In the 
middle, it has a rectangular perforation for a wooden handle to be inserted. Both ends of the tool are 
squared off. On each end are four ridges running from each of the four corners of the square towards the 
centre. The ridges however do not meet neatly at the centre. On impact, the tool leaves a shallow sunken 
square with a deeper X-like pattern inside it. 254 was first examined by Calligas, ^ who pointed 
out that both ends were used for stamping purposes, and moreover that the impressions created, were 
identical with the emblematic-heraldic reverse of the earliest Athenian coins, the ‘Wappenmiinzen’, 
exported both to Egypt and to the West. This would have allowed us to securely date the *punch-die" 
to the 6th century BC.^^ 


X 


L^ Nt" ee » Se. 
tili age O 
nra $ 


254 


53 FdD V, 119-20, figs 442—443; see also Simon 1986, 405—406. 

54 FdD V, 107-109, fig. 442. 

55 Furtwàngler 1890, 71, pl. XXVI, no. 522, from the altar south of the Heraion. 

556 Mitsopoulos-Leon 2012, 152, pl. 17, no. 137; see also Voyatzis 1990, 189, pls 117 and 171, B152, L 21. 

57 Boardman 1961, pl. XIV, no. 199. 

558 Gadolou 2008, 222, pl. 157, no. M67. 

5? Cf. an EBA miniature double axe from the Idaian Cave; see Sakellarakis-Sapouna 2013, vol. II, 126, pl. 78. 
59 FdD V. fig. 443, no. 650. 

59 Furtwängler 1890, 71, pl. XXVI, no. 521, south of the Palaistra. 

5? Artemis Orthia, pl. LXXXV. 

59 Cf. Seltman 1924, pl. IV, nos A, u, & and P67; ibid. pl. II, no.P24; Kraay 1968, pl. 2, no. 26a. 

59 Calligas 1997, 141—147, pl. 18. 

55 Kraay 1976, pl. 9, nos 161—174; Seltman 1924, 130. Hoards recorded at Sakha and Naucratis include coins dating before and after the 
period studied here. 

56 Kraay 1962, 14; Kroll 1984, 330-331. 
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There are however difficulties with this interpretation. Firstly, the resulting design from striking the 
punch is the reverse from that on ‘Wappenmiinzen.’ Secondly, the narrow rectangular aperture in the 
centre of the tool would only allow for a slender wooden handle which would not have survived long 
the powerful forces exerted upon it in leaving an impression on a silver coin. ^' The dimensions of this 
tool (length 0.132m) and its light weight (267g) would further support this objection. The poor state of 
preservation of the tool's ridges (1.5-2mm thick), however, implies that the tool had seen long service 
before being deposited inside the bothros. The tool, therefore, was most likely used to stamp silver 
ingots or possibly to create decorative patterns on thin bronze or silver surfaces. 


In the latter case, the impression would be struck on items such as rings, pendants or vessels, which 
would require less forceful hammering.'^ Alternatively, the tool may have been used to create stamped 
decorations on terracotta vessels or plaques." ^ Based on its shape, size, deposition and comparanda, it 
is plausible that the tool was used to stamp silver ingots when these were still used as currency and can 
therefore be dated earlier than the middle of the 6th century BC.” 


Ex-voto shields (255-256) 


Two miniature shields, circular and 
with a shallow convex profile and a 
broad rim, were found in the artificial 
fill near the east wall of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena. They seem 
to be identical: both are made of very 
fine bronze sheet; both are plain without 
any traces of attachment or boss. 
Their shape excludes them from being 
255 256 cymbals. Their state of preservation is 
generally good, although the rim of 255 
is partly broken. Their rims are flat and of the same width (0.004m), without any indication of holes 
for attachment. Three tiny holes on the rim on 255 cannot be considered as for sewing or attachment, 
as they are all at the same spot and seem more likely the result of corrosion. These items can only 
be classified as votives or ornamental attachments according to their size and shape, as Snodgrass 
notes." Similar votive offerings are found in considerable numbers elsewhere. A close parallel from an 
Archaic deposit at Lindos?" is nearly identical in shape and dimensions (0.052m compared to 0.050m 
at Sounion) and is dated to the Early Archaic period. Similar examples come from Olympia," from the 
Idaean Cave in Crete," Tegea,’” the Argive Heraion, "^ Philia,” Delphi,” Akanthos*™” and from the 
adyton at the Kythnos sanctuary.” The active mines in the area of Laurion may support the suggestion 
that there was a bronze smith's workshop in operation in the vicinity of the sanctuary. 


Ex-voto phiale (257) 


257, derives from the bothros in the sanctuary of Poseidon. It is a miniature mesomphalos phiale in 
hammered bronze, which has developed a patina: the omphalos is missing and there are several breaks 


59 Sheedy 2014, 25-26. 

56 Cf. a pendant, perhaps seal, from the Argive Heraion, which bears an identical pattern, see Argive Heraeum II, pl. XCII, no. 1557. 

9 Cf. a fragment of a stamped pithos with cross-rosettes from Crete, which is close to the impression made by 254, see Boardman 1961, pl. 
XLIII, no. 514. It is worth noting that a bone tool for stamping the rim of hand-made burnished bowls of the MG/LG periods was found in 
Anchialos; see Tiberios and Gimatzidis 2001, 305, fig. 5. 

50 As presented at the International Conference ‘Mines, Metals & Money in Attica & the Ancient World,’ Athens, April 2015, by the author 
and A. Andreou. 

57! Snodgrass 1964, 33,164—165; Simon 1986, 242—244, 256; Cooper 1996, 71. 

52 Lindos I, 391, pl. 63, no. 1566. 

55 Furtwängler 1890, pl. LXII, no. 1002; OF X, 121, pl. 60. 

574 Halbherr and Orsi 1888, 24; Sakellarakis-Sapouna 2013, vol. II, 58, pl. 42, nos 5-8. 

55 Voyatzis 1990, 198—200. 

576 Argive Heraeum II, 267, pls XCIX-C. 

57 Kilian-Dirlmeier 2002, 167—168. 

578 FdD V, 122, no. 659. 

5? Kaltsas 1998, 65, pl. 72, no. 1124. 

5? Mazarakis Ainian and Mitsopoulou 2007, fig. 114. 
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on the body. While silver and gold phialai are very rare in the Archaic 
period," plain bronze mesomphaloi phialai are a very common 
Greek type; they are met, for example, at Dodona, Olympia and the 
Vitsa cemeteries,’ where similar examples found in graves 124 and 
166, are dated to the third quarter of the 6th century BC. Similar 
libation vessels, indispensable ritual equipment, are often found in 
sanctuaries,’ sometimes associated with chthonic cults, ritual dining 
or used as athletic prizes. Certainly they are common offerings in 
temples, given on occasions of festivals or sacrifices. It is likely that 
257 was associated with the festival in honour of Poseidon and can be 
dated to the mid 6th century BC. 


Ma EA Pr y 
a p NE 


257 


Ex-voto tripods (258, 259, 260a, 260b) 


Two miniature vessels (258 and 
259) were found in the artificial 
fill near the sanctuary of Athena. 
They were illustrated among 
other metal objects, selectively 
presented by the  excavator 
and described as ‘lebes-shaped 
small discs'./ Their state of 
preservation is relatively poor, 
as parts are missing and one 
is severely corroded. A close 
258 259 examination and comparison 
with 260a and 260b, as well as 
the traces of the slots to which 
the now missing legs would have been attached, leads to the identification of 258 and 259 as 
miniature tripods. 258 has one surviving loop-shaped handle with a hole, possibly for suspension. 
The lebes is made of thin bronze sheet and its thin rim is turned inwards. 259 is very similar to 258 
in size and shape but its preservation is poorer and the lebes is much corroded. 


258 has a reddish-brown patina, while 259 has traces of black on its handles and around the rim of the 
lebes, possibly indicating that it was destroyed by fire. If so, then another object may be added to the 
small list of items which bear traces of fire, all serving as a terminus ante quem for the destruction of 
the sanctuaries during the Persian wars. 


A further two nearly identical miniature tripods were also discovered in the artificial fill of the sanctuary 
of Athena. They are made of fine bronze sheet and their state of preservation is satisfactory. Tripod 260a 
1s slightly larger and its semi-spherical lebes is plain with a thin rim. The legs are all in place and two 
loop-shaped handles are attached to the lebes with a suspension-hole on each. The lebes and the handles 
are made of the same bronze sheet. Its three tall legs, symmetrically placed around the lebes, are made 
of three different bronze sheets, fixed with bronze nails to the body of the lebes. 


Tripod 260b is smaller than 260a and one handle is missing, while its lebes is complete but flatter than that 
of 260a and quite worn. The legs are asymmetrical with one shorter than the others. This is a widespread type 
of a ritual offering at sanctuaries, usually found near altars with numerous parallels? For example, a close 


581 Cf. FdD V, 92-93, mesomphalos on 90, fig. 304, no. 417, in bad condition, inside the sanctuary west of the treasury of the Cnidians; 
Furtwängler 1890, 141, pl. LII, no. 879; Carapanos 1878, pl. XXIII, nos 5-6. 

52 Vokotopoulou 1986, 287—288, nos 2250, 2256, 2257 and 5168. 

55 Simon 1986, 314—315, 328; Baumbach 2004, 42; see also Perachora I, 151—154. 

59 Stais 1917, 207—208, fig. 18. 

55 Cf. Boardman 1967b, 72-85 for an example in silver from Kato Phana in Chios; cf. Eretria XIV, pls 42, 117, O 25. For miniature tripods, 
see OF X, 117—125, pl. 60; Petropoulos 2002, fig. 3, no. 3; see also Voyatzis 1990, pls 142-143, nos B197-199; cf. a miniature gold tripod 
discovered in the Idaian Cave, see Sakellarakis 1988, 174—175; FdD V, 3, 25ff, pl. XV; Mass 1978, 177; for the 240 miniature bronze lebes 
from the Idaian Cave see Sakellarakis-Sapouna 2013, vol. II, 83-84, pl. 58. 
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260a 260b 


parallel was found inside a Protoattic kantharos in the central part of the deposit on the North Slope of the 
Areopagos."* Similarities in the manufacture of the tripods, the shallowness of the lebes and the legs riveted 
at the rim, safely date the four tripods from Sounion to the late 7th century BC. 


5% Burr 1933b, 621, fig. 87, no. 329. 
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Chapter 4 
Cults and Cult-practices at Sounion 


Attica, the Laureotike and Cape Sounion: the beginnings of cult activity 


The Laureotike, the metalliferous region covering some 200 square kilometres of the south-east tip of 
Attica (Fig. 1), one of the main centres of metallurgy in the Aegean, with Cape Sounion at its southern 
point, played a vital role in the growth and wealth of Athens from at least Mycenaean times onwards. The 
area between Noria, Souriza, Megala Pefka, Agrileza, and Sounion contained the richest silver deposits 
in southern Greece: zinc was plentiful around Kamariza (Fig. 2) and lead and silver are known to have 
been mined in the Laureotike since the Early Helladic period. In the MH and LH periods, the Cycladic 
and Cretan communities were importing ore from the mines of Laurion.' Copper mining activity would 
have been pursued systematically in this ore-rich country during the Bronze Age. Thorikos, on Attica's 
eastern coast, 9 miles north of Sounion and one of the earliest Attic settlements, has revealed traces 
of continuous occupation from the Late Neolithic onwards: with its Mycenaean acropolis on the hill 
of Velatouri and its monumental tholos tombs, Thorikos was very likely the dominant settlement in 
the Laureotike and an important mining centre, playing a leading role in the trade of raw materials in 
the eastern Mediterranean. The Mycenaean settlements and cemeteries stretching from the hillsides 
to the seashore, combined with the settlement and burial evidence from Velatouri, testify to regional 
prosperity during the Mycenaean period. The large amount of lead objects in Mycenaean deposits at 
Athens (some of the largest quantities known on the Greek mainland), reinforces the view that the 
mines of the Laureotike were productive during that period. Mycenaean Athens, therefore, may well 
have owed its growth from access to these mines. 


Sounion itself is a prominent landmark, visible to all sailing to and from west Euboea, from east Attica 
and the north-east Peloponnese past the Saronic Gulf into the Aegean Sea. It lay on the sea routes 
between eastern Attica and the western Cyclades to Melos, the main source of obsidian in the Aegean, 
as well as to the Peloponnese and Crete.’ We may assume that mariners from the Cyclades, Aeginetans 
and later Phoenicians, sailing along the eastern coast of Attica on to Euboea, would have used Sounion 
as a landmark for nearby Laurion.* 


Despite the importance of Sounion from both land and sea perspectives, there is no secure evidence 
for continuous cult activity on the Cape during the Bronze Age. Theocharis mentions Early Helladic 
cist graves on the eastern hill of the promontory.’ In 1917, Stais reported the discovery of two Cycladic 
figurines among the other finds from the artificial fill in the sanctuary of Athena:^ such finds would 
seem to indicate relations in the Early Bronze Age between these islands and Attica. A Late Minoan I 
seal depicting a bull caught in a snare (considered further below) is not in itself sufficient evidence for 
early cult activity, since such types of artefacts circulated in later cult contexts.’ As Voyatzis notes in 
the case of Tegea, ‘it is equally possible that the late Mycenaean and Submycenaean material found at 
the site may simply be heirlooms or survivals, dedicated at the sanctuary at a later date.’* However, the 
three fragmentary LH IIIB-LH MIC figurines identified by the author, to date, do not fill the gaps in our 
knowledge of a Late Bronze Age settlement, still to be discovered on the promontory. Whether these 
early-dated Sounion dedications derived from primary depositions is unclear: if it were so, this would 
be further evidence of the importance of early trade routes down to Crete and beyond. 


! Pantelidou-Gofas 2000, 87, 88; Kanta 2003, 21, 23; Laffineur 2011, 34—36. 
? Broneer 1939, 416; Buchholz 1972, 1ff; Laffineur 2011, 26-27. 

3 Boardman 1963, 125; Kanta 2003, 20. 

4 Pantelidou-Gofas 2000, 117; Kanta 2003, 21, 22, 23. 

5 Theocharis 1955, 287, no. 18. 

6 Stais 1917, 213. 

7 Pini 1982, 123-131; Krzyszkowska 2005, 308, no. 597. 

5 Voyatzis 1990, 271. 
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The end of the Mycenaean period and the decline of centralized rule resulted in a gradual but substantial 
decrease in the number and size of settlements, and presumably therefore in population, between the 11th 
and 10th centuries BC.’ The Attic countryside, but to a lesser extent Athens, was severely depopulated, 
but it seems that the coastal sites were better placed to sustain their populations, thanks to seafaring and 
trade contacts with the Near East. The contrast in the fate between inland and coastal settlements at this 
period is illustrated by the finds at the sanctuary of Artemis Mounychia in Piraeus and further north, off 
the east coast of Attica, by those at Lefkandi in Euboea." Yet if anything had survived at Sounion from 
this period, it may be the two iron swords (242, 243) and the two bronze spiral rings (229, 230), but such 
an early dating remains questionable." 


The development of settlements in Attica and the nature and role of sanctuaries within this region have 
raised questions that have attracted considerable scholarly attention. Here I offer a bare summary to set 
Sounion into its context. 


Resumed growth in Attica becomes unmistakable from at least circa 850 BC onwards, if not a little 
earlier." ‘Synoecism’, as mentioned in Chapter 2, may well have started in Attica sometime after 950 
BC, was complete by 700 BC," and was taken for granted in Homer's Jiad and Odyssey where Athens 
and Attica are treated as synonymous." The wider Sounion area is the only location in Attica that 
contains lead, silver and copper mines. The value therefore of Sounion to Athens, in terms of sea trade 
and as a defensible location within such a rich region, would have placed it high on the list of places 
to be included in the synoecised state. This may explain why, of all Attic sites, Homer mentions only 
Athens and Sounion. 


The multiplicity of coastal sanctuaries along the north and east coasts of Attica demonstrates the 
importance of sea traffic in the Euboean straits and around Attica. Such is the antiquity of some of these 
sanctuaries that they are attributed by a number of scholars to the Phoenicians, becoming Hellenised 
once the Greeks regain the initiative at sea.'^ Sanctuaries in the open countryside were often dedicated 
to Artemis, Apollo, Hera and Poseidon, gods associated with the passage from one world to another, 
from the hazards of sea travel to the comparative safety of land." Sounion should be considered among 
this group of sanctuaries. The discovery of the cemetery close to the church of Agios Petros at a short 
distance north-west of the western harbour of the promontory," revealed finds which confirm its 
continuous use from the Geometric until the late Classical period and provides further evidence either 
of a nearby settlement, close to the promontory, or that this was the cemetery of the inhabitants of the 
citadel on the promontory. 


The earliest evidence for cult activity 


Our knowledge of cult practice in Attica between the early 11th and the 8th centuries BC is so far 
limited.” We are therefore dependent on finding datable features or portable finds, either in sufficient 
quantity or representing kinds of activity which cannot be explained simply as the later dedication of 
heirlooms. 


To consider physical features first, the oval enclosure in the Athena sanctuary (Fig. 35), circa 40m on 
its north-south axis and 30m east-west, is located at the north end of a hill, north of the promontory 
and equidistant from the east and west harbours. It is considered by some scholars as the site of a hero 
cult, as discussed in Chapter 2. Speculation about the purpose of the oval enclosure has ranged between 


? De Polignac 1994, 4; Coldstream 1977, 357. 

10 De Polignac 1995, 5-6. 

! Parker 1996, 12. 

12 Parker 1996, 12-13; see also Desborough 1972, 159-160 and 363—364. 
13 Parker 1996, 12-13; Moggi 1976, 44-81. 

14 Parker 1996, 13; Lorimer 1950, 436—437; Iliad 2.546; Odyssey 3.276-285. 
5 De Polignac 1994, 14. 

1€ De Polignac 1995, 6. 

" De Polignac 1994, 8. 

18 Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 34. 

1 D'Onofrio 1995, 57, 59; de Polignac 1995, 13. 
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a place of open-air assembly and festive dining,” to a patriarchal oikos" or the boundary wall of a 
tumulus.” Recent site clearance has revealed lost sections of the north and west wall of the enclosure. 
These newly exposed sections of the wall are on average 1.55m thick and made of local bedrock stones 
of various sizes, the external facing being dressed, while the rest is made of rubble. The thickness of the 
wall and its monumental construction may indeed indicate that it was a boundary wall for a tumulus. It 
is unclear at this stage whether a west entrance to the oval enclosure existed, as mentioned by Stais (Fig. 
62). The enclosure is almost certainly the oldest above-ground structure surviving on the site, at least 
as old as the earliest votives. Although larger, it bears similarities in plan with the MG oval tumulus 
peribolos 9 at Tsikalario on the island of Naxos, the use of which continued into the 6th century BC for 
the cult of ancestors.” 


The ‘dpvyya’™ in the Athena sanctuary, which was used from at least the end of the 8th century BC as 
a bothros, is a 15m deep well-like opening, with 15 rock hewn steps, square at the top but narrowing 
to give space for but one person and terminating in a cave-like cavity (Figs 33, 34, 41). It is situated 
some 37m south-east of the oval enclosure. It is strongly reminiscent of Mycenaean cisterns.” It seems 
strange that such an elaborate structure would be redundant by the middle of the 8th/early 7th centuries, 
the date of the earliest objects securely documented as deriving from the Athena sanctuary (44, 93, 222, 
242, 243). That these finds represent the start of continuous cult activity is confirmed by the sequence 
of objects which follows, notably the collection of plaques beginning with 147, the Analatos Painter's 
plaque of circa 700 BC. The two iron swords (242, 243) were long thought to be the earliest finds in 
this deposit," but if Kilian-Dirlmeier's Archaic dates are accepted, this cannot be so. These Naue II 
type swords however, cannot be dated accurately because of their poor preservation and the lack of 
details on context— and therefore one cannot preclude that they derive from a disturbed EIA tomb or 
perhaps from the oval enclosure, being deposited here at a later date. While the primary function of 
the *Ópvyuo? remains unclear, the lack of any other water supply on the hill on which the sanctuary of 
Athena lies, and the physical appearance of the construction may well indicate that it had been a cistern. 
The technical knowledge and investment necessary for water management structures (reservoirs, water 
barriers) associated with the everyday life of settlements imply that agricultural production and mining 
in the Sounion area must have been considerable. Fresh water aqueducts have not yet been found; 
rather it seems the area depended on wells, several of which supplied settlements at Limani Passa, 
Pountazeza, Agrileza, and that on the Cape; underground cisterns have also been located (at Panormos 
and the sanctuary of Poseidon), and a spring existed in an open cave near the sea on the south tip of 
the Cape. Several of these wells and springs are mentioned in the inscriptions of the Salaminioi.” It has 
been suggested by Hopper that water was also traded from afar," although the method of transport over 
any distance has not been determined; the suggestion seems unlikely. A stone-built water supply system 
of the late 4th century BC has been discovered at and around the Limani Passa agora." 


If the *ópoyuo? in the Athena sanctuary were a cistern, it is hard to understand why it would not have 
remained in use in the 8th century BC. Soon afterwards, its use for cult practice is unmistakable, as 
the offerings discovered in it were intact or almost intact according to the excavator, confirming that 
they were carefully deposited and not thrown in after a clearance in the sanctuary." Could it be that the 


20 Stais conjectured that this was a sacred area for outdoor cult practice: Stais 1917, 179. 

?! Calligas 1993, 304; see also Mazarakis Ainian 1999, 16-17, who replaced the term with ‘ruler’s dwelling.’ 

2 This theory was expressed by Papahatzis in his commentary on Pausanias 1.1.80. He notes that this enclosure has all the characteristics of 
a temenos dedicated to a hero, and its presence at this spot may have lead the poet of the Odyssey to link it with the slaying and burial of 
Phrontis. He also believes that the structure is typical of the oldest types of tumuli dedicated to a hero, very similar to the one situated on a hill 
north-east of Mounychia in Piraeus, described by Milchhofer in 1881; Goette 2000, 34; see also Boehringer 2001, 66, fn 1. 

3 Zaphiropoulou 2008-2009, 2; See the site excavated in 2010 by Y.Lolos in Pyrgianaki, Salamis. 

? The word ‘dpvy ua’ has been used by Stais to refer to the bothros at the sanctuary of Athena. 

25 The Mycenaean cistern on the Acropolis is a good general parallel, although it differs from that at Sounion in size and construction: Broneer 
1939, 324—346, figs 4, 5, 6. 

6 For the dating and analysis of the above mentioned objects see Chapters 3 and 5. 

7 Stais 1917, 208, fn. 1, reports that the two iron swords were found at the deepest end of the bothros; Blegen 1952, 279—282, no. 1, fig. 3, 
pl. 75c; Snodgrass 1964, 96, nos 26 and 27; Dinsmoor Jr. 1974b, 2; Kilian 1981 dates them to the Late Geometric period: see Goette 2000, 21, 
who places them in the second half of the 9th century BC. 

23 Stais 1900a, 125. 

? Ferguson 1938, 12. 

? Hopper 1968b, 297. 

*! Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 58, 114. 

32 Stais 1917, 189; Abramson 1979, 9. 
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‘dpvyua’ was regarded by then as the tomb of Phrontis or a place of rituals for a chthonic deity? There 
is limited material evidence to help us: the use of the *ópoyua has puzzled the excavator and other 
scholars since it was first discovered." Unfortunately its present state does not allow close examination; 
further clearance of the surrounding bushes and the thick vegetation inside it is imperative. Still, the 
evidence at hand and the valuable testimony of Homer at least, allow the suggestion that the hero buried 
at Sounion might be related to these early structures, the oval enclosure and the *ópoyua'. 


In both sanctuaries at Sounion, evidence of cult activity during the 8th and very early 7th centuries BC 
is provided by the horse figurine 93, the bronze stag 222, the two iron swords (242, 243) as well as the 
slightly later female figurine 44 and the Analatos painter plaque 147, all securely documented as from 
the bothros and the fill in the Athena sanctuary." Protocorinthian aryballoi and alabastra, imported 
scarabs and seals from both sanctuaries as well as the ‘Reshef’ figurine 216, the bronze spiral rings 
229 and 230 and the bronze spearhead 250, from the sanctuary of Poseidon, also testify to cult activity. 
Additional evidence is provided by the LG horse figurines 92, 99 and 101, the LG headless torsos of 
male figurines 76 and 77, the bodies of figurines 54, 55 and 56, as well as a Middle Geometric fragment 
of a clay stand (NMA 22432) plus a few more LG sherds, but all of undocumented provenance. 


Phrontis and hero cults 


Homer (4) tells of the sudden death of Phrontis on board Menelaus' flagship, and Menelaus' decision to 
bury his chief steersman on land at Sounion, which Homer calls ‘holy.’ This passage has proven to be 
the most complete testimony, amongst other matters, for an early hero cult and implies cult-practices at 
Sounion. Homer therefore specifies the burial site of Phrontis," son of Onetor. The name Phrontis does 
not seem to occur in the epigraphic record, but ‘Onetor’ is attested in Attic inscriptions. "^ Etymologically, 
the name Phrontis" implies the possession of deep knowledge, understanding and concern, a man able 
to master the power of thought; his outstanding navigational skills were singled out by Homer. 


In this particular Homeric passage (1) there is no description of the funeral rites, but it may be inferred 
that they were similar to those for Elpenor.** Elpenor's body was cremated and covered by a mound, and 
perhaps Phrontis was treated in a similar way. In fact, Stais went as far as to identify the oval enclosure, 
excavated in 1900? on the north side of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias, as possibly surrounding a 
mound, namely the burial site of Phrontis. Much has been written about the use of the word *zpóv' (holy) 
by Homer. Was it an aitiov for the cult or the reverse?" Homer's use of the epithet ‘holy’ for Sounion 
clearly implies an established cult, probably over a period of time. If Homer's reference to the death 
of Phrontis and his burial at ‘holy Sounion’ can be associated with a hero cult already in place by the 
late 8th century BC or even earlier, then it would be reasonable to accept that cult activity was already 
established at Sounion by this time. Abramson believed that the earliest offerings at Sounion derived 
from the sanctuary of Athena and that nothing comparably early was found in the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
He therefore reasonably assumed that Homer described Sounion as holy because a cult already existed, 
most likely in the sanctuary of Athena. This is possible, although the examination of the remaining 
structures and the finds from the two sanctuaries does not provide conclusive evidence as to which was 
the earliest." A contemporary or earlier cult locus at the site which later developed into the sanctuary 
of Poseidon, is implied by certain offerings found inside its bothros, but due to the lack of structural 
remains, this can neither be proved nor disproved on present evidence. The structures in the sanctuary 
of Athena are certainly suggestive, but most of the earliest dated votives from the two sanctuaries are of 
the same period. Abramson was the first to note that the comparatively small size of the oval structure 
and the location of the small temple off to one side of the major temple at the Athena sanctuary (Fig. 36) 
have parallels *in the temenos of Pelops in Olympia, the temple of Palaimon at Isthmia, the enclosure 


33 Stais 1917, 189; Abramson 1979, 9; Dinsmoor Jr. 1974b, 4; see also Chapter 2. 

34 Stais 1917, 207-208. 

55 LIMC VII, 1, s.v. Phrontis, 495. 

3% Heubeck, West, and Hainsworth 1988, I, 177; see also Papathanassopoulos 1983, 85-90, for inscriptions on 6th century BC Attic vases, see Johnston 
1979, 40, 41, 45, 248, for the epithet *xoAóc." 

37 Liddell-Scott s.v. ppovtica, ppovtiopa, ppovtotie. 

38 Odyssey 12.9. 

3? Stais 1900a, 122-131, fig. 8; ibid. 1917, 179. 

4 Picard 1940, 5-28. 

41 Abramson 1979, 14; Osborne 1985, 47; Kearns 1989, 41—42, 105—106. 
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of Neoptolemos near the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and the tomb of Iphigeneia near the temple of 
Artemis at Brauron.'^ Despite the fact that these comparanda vary widely in date (down into the 
Roman period in the case of the Isthmian Palaimonion), his comment has also led scholars to believe 
that the oval structure might have been the site of a hero cult." Antonaccio does not accept the presence 
of an early hero cult of Phrontis, and believes that he is a later addition to the Olympian cults.” Yet, 
finds such as terracotta figurines of horses and riders, small bronzes, terracotta miniature shields and 
ritual pottery recovered from the Athena sanctuary, are associated with cult activity- a hero cult- in the 
vicinity of a tomb, as de Polignac mentions." At the highest part of the hill, the presence of the oval 
enclosure, possibly surrounding a tumulus, as initially examined by the excavator and later discussed 
by other scholars," in conjunction with the earliest finds and supported by Homer's reference, allows us 
to conclude that this was the site which was to develop into the sanctuary of Athena, the location where 
early cult evidence can be traced. 


A rural shrine at Sounion 


The 8th century ushered in a ‘renaissance’ which saw the institution or revival of hero cults, the 
establishment of sanctuaries and the erection of temples." By at least 700 BC, religious activity and 
local festivals of some sort took place across the Attic countryside, Sounion included." Competitions, 
perhaps in the form of games, but also most importantly ‘ritualised social competitions, '^ are reflected 
in the increase of metal offerings, such as bronze tripod cauldrons. The four miniature bronze tripods 
(258, 259, 260a and 260b)" retrieved from the artificially levelled area in the sanctuary of Athena, may 
have been offerings from such occasions. Although there is scant evidence of early religious architecture 
at Sounion,” as outlined in Chapter 2, Sounion developed in accordance with general trends in the 
emergent Athenian state, where sanctuaries consisted of an altar, a grove, or later (generally from the 
6th century BC), a small temple and were usually established in prominent locations far from actual 
settlements," often surrounded by a peribolos, in de Polignac's words, as ‘sanctuaries of territorial 
sovereignty.” 


From as early as the 11th or 10th centuries BC, rural sanctuaries in several parts of mainland Greece 
were established astride or very near communication routes, a pattern that continued for some centuries 
and eventually resulted in the establishment of coastal sanctuaries, due to the increase of seafaring 
in the Aegean and beyond. These shrines were often dedicated to Artemis or to ‘armed divinities,’ 
particularly Athena.” Sounion, an integral part of the Athenian state, fits perfectly this pattern in terms 
of its location, dating and the deities worshipped, especially when one takes into consideration the two 
iron swords deposited in the deepest part of the bothros of Athena (242, 243), seals and scarabs, small- 
scale pottery vessels, mainly Protocorinthian aryballoi and alabastra, the two bronze ex-voto shields 
(255, 256), clay and bronze animal figurines (88—126, 219—222 ), terracotta painted plaques (147—172), 
protomai (1—41, 75) and hand-made terracotta female figurines (42—45, 47-61, 63, 64, 67, 69-71). 


Although frequent mention was made of Attic sanctuaries during the Classical period, neither of the 
Sounion sanctuaries were much remarked upon in earlier times, especially so, that of Athena. There 
is in fact surprisingly limited literary evidence to support the assumption that this sanctuary was 
dedicated to Athena. Euripides’ Cyclops (8) is the only source that refers to both divinities and it is the 
oldest known reference to the cult of Athena on Cape Sounion. Since no epigraphic testimonia were 
discovered during the excavations at the sanctuary of Athena, unlike at the sanctuary of Poseidon, and 


2 Abramson 1979, 14 and n. 105. 

5 De Polignac 1995, 143; see also Chapter 2; Boehringer 2001, 64—66; Antonaccio 1995, 168, does not mention at all the oval enclosure and 
notes that ‘the attribution of naiskos and pit deposit to Phrontis cannot be considered certain’. 
^ Antonaccio 1995, 169. 

5 De Polignac 1995, 140—143. 

^s Ridgway 1977, 32; Papathanassopoulos 1983, 83-87; Antonaccio 1995, 168, fn. 91. 

47 Parker 1996, 18, 20. 

^5 Parker 1996, 18; for local festivals see de Polignac 1994, 5. 

^? De Polignac 1994, 11. 

* De Polignac 1995, 14-15; Antonaccio 1995, 154; see also Chapter 3. 

5! Parker 1996, 18. 

* D’Onofrio 1995, 72; de Polignac 1995, 19. 

9 De Polignac 1994, 3-4. 

* De Polignac 1994, 4. 
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no mention of Athena Sounias has been traced in any other inscription, the only reference to the temple 
of Athena remains that of Vitruvius (71). It is essential, therefore, to reiterate the importance of the 
painted plaques, which testify to the existence of an open-air cult or of a rural sanctuary in which they 
would have been placed or hung,” as well as of the protomai and hand-made female figurines which 
are offerings usually found in sanctuaries dedicated to a female deity, as is the case on the Acropolis, at 
Brauron, at Eleusis and elsewhere.” 


As for the sanctuary of Poseidon, the absence of early structures hinders questions on whether the 
promontory might also have been the site of a hypaethral cult, long before the dedication of the kouroi, 
but some of the finds inside the bothros are suggestive. 


Reviewing the sanctuary of Athena 


To the south-east of the oval enclosure, approximately 2m away at the closest point, lie the roughly cut 
local stones of the lower course of the small Doric temple in antis (Figs 36 and 37). The foundations 
of an altar lie in front of the small temple, circa 1m from the surviving bases of the Doric columns 
but on a somewhat different alignment, with its short axis almost exactly true east-west (Fig. 39). The 
majority of surviving altars placed in front of Greek temples are placed on the same axis as the temple. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that the altar is older than the small temple, the date of which has 
not yet been securely established. Yet the majority of finds are the numerous clay figurines, such as 
protomai (1-41, 75), standing and seated female (42-45, 47-61, 63-72), some perhaps belonging to 
ring-dance groups (53, 56f, 56g, 69), an assumption supported by the presence of the figurine of a 
flute-player (74), male figurines, most of the animal figurines, Protocorinthian and Early Corinthian 
aryballoi and alabastra and the votive terracotta painted plaques (147—172), unearthed both from the 
bothros and the fill. These offerings as well as the two iron swords, the ex-voto bronze shields, tripods 
and jewellery, testify to ritual activity, possibly related to the commemoration of ancestral dead or to a 
chthonic deity, practised between the 8th and 6th centuries BC, i.e. before the construction of the small 
temple, raising the question of where were they originally displayed and stored. It is no longer possible 
to ascertain whether an earlier building had stood on this site, which might have been on the same axial 
configuration as the altar. A timber structure, for example, would have been completely lost.” Since for 
some time this was likely to have been the only covered structure in the sanctuary, some of the offerings 
would have been placed inside it (Fig. 55). 


The small Archaic temple and the offerings within it were vandalised by the Persians in 480/479 BC. 
This is attested to by Herodotus (7), and verified by two fragments of kouroi bearing traces of fire,” as 
well as certain other offerings," mainly pottery, that also show burning marks. On a recent visit to the 
NMA, I located a small box (inv. 22552) which contained a carbonised piece of wood (possibly pine), two 
carbonised figs and three sherds, one of which is Late Geometric (Fig. 40). The NMA inventory records 
state that these finds were donated in 1981 by a Mr Saratsoglou, who reported that they were given by 
Stais to his late father and that they came from the excavations undertaken by Stais at Sounion. While it is 
unclear whether they derive from the area of either ofthe sanctuaries, they provide interesting information 
about destruction by fire of a local product (figs) that even nowadays is commonly grown in Attica, and 
perhaps hint at the presence here of a Late Geometric settlement.” This find confirms my concerns about 
the apparent lack of early ceramic evidence, despite the excavator's mention of Geometric pottery. It 
may have been either misplaced during and after the excavation, or perhaps another bothros is still to be 
located, as discussed in Chapter 1 and Appendix B. This accidental and poorly documented discovery is 
not, of course, evidence for the existence of a Late Geometric settlement at either or both sanctuaries. But 
it should not be ignored: as has been repeatedly emphasized, further fieldwork is imperative. 


5 Boardman 1954, 191—192; see Karoglou 2010, 17, 62—63. 

5€ Georgaka 2009, 123—125, 127—129; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 27-28; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 128-129; Kalogeropoulos 2010, 173. 

57 A great number of large masonry nails have been recently located in the boxes at the NMA storerooms, which contained iron and bronze 
artefacts from Sounion. This material is still under study. 

55 Goette 2000, 35. 

5 See figurine 126, the ex-voto tripod 259 and several aryballoi. 

9" Burnt figs are found in many sites, an example being in the tumulus cemetery at Tsikalario on Naxos, see Zaphiropoulou 2008-2009, 1. 
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If cult activity was resumed soon after the Persian destruction, the small temple may have been hastily 
repaired. The remains seen today, the irregular blocks of local stone sitting on the recently exposed 
Archaic lower course of the north wall, may therefore be those of the refurbished temple. If the small 
temple were indeed repaired soon after 480 BC, a time when it might have acquired its marble threshold, 
it may well have continued to be in use during, and possibly for a short period, after the construction 
of the Classical temple“ (Fig. 57). Finds of this period from the bothros and the artificial fill testify to 
the continuity of cult activity on the site. With the exception of one bronze bull figurine (221), these are 
mainly terracotta animal figurines, a horse with rider (90), a goat (120), and a bird (125), most of which 
are considered to be local products. It is worth noting that only one human figurine belongs to this phase 
of the sanctuary's growth: 73, an enthroned goddess. Although it is not clear that the find-spot of 73 was 
within the sanctuary of Athena, it is worth noting that Stais mentions a few finds, including a seated 
female figurine, as deriving from inside the Classical temple of Athena but does not describe them.” 
Pottery vessels of this period are few, as presented in Appendix B. By contrast, within the sanctuary the 
finds appear rather different. The many marble fragments of statuary form an interesting group (182, 
194— 204, 206—212). Of special interest is 182, a marble head depicting a goddess, possibly Athena. The 
absence, however, of information on the provenance of these items prevents us from securely relating 
them to either sanctuary, although they help provide a chronological sequence of cult activity. 


In preparation for the building of the Classical temple, a substantial volume of earth was used to level 
the sanctuary area. Spolia from the small temple (Fig. 60), as well as surviving offerings including 
shattered kouroi, pottery, figurines, and fragments of painted plaques, were all buried in the fill. The 
exception, according to Stais, was the ‘severe style’ stephanephoros relief, which was found near the 
surface." The fill was on average 1.5m deep and at most 2.5m. It covered an area of approximately 
20x10m; at least 300 cubic metres of earth would therefore have been required. We can only speculate 
on where this considerable volume of earth came from, although it is conceivable that if the oval 
enclosure were built around an artificial mound, then this last could have been levelled at this time. 
At around 460 BC, the foundations were laid of the carefully detailed Classical temple, dedicated to 
Athena." It was built approximately 6m south of the oval enclosure and placed so as to leave a large 
free space to the south and east, with its peristyle facing only these two open spaces, leading Vitruvius 
(71) to inform us that it was ‘unusual’ (Figs 22 and 24). 


It was the usual practice for a replacement temple to be dedicated to the same deity as the previous structure. 
This is the basis for Stais’ assumption that the small temple was also dedicated to Athena. Further support 
is provided by the unique find of the enthroned female figurine 73 and the fragmentary plaque 156, which 
are assumed to have been found in the area of the sanctuary of Athena, since their exact find spot is unclear. 
Iconographically, 73, a typical example ofan Attic workshop, depicts an enthroned female figure of substantial 
build and with details added in paint — a type that tends to occur in Athena sanctuaries.” Setting aside the 
evidence of objects 73 and 156, it is the literary evidence (8 and 71) that now provides the sole record of the 
deity to whom the sanctuary was dedicated. 


In his description of the precinct walls of the sanctuary, Stais pointed out that the north, west and 
south walls are polygonal, while the east wall, running parallel to the road leading to the sanctuary, is 
isodomic in build. He described the polygonal walls as ‘ancient,’ but implied that the isodomic wall 
was built at the same time as the artificial earth fill. Dinsmoor describes all the walls as Classical, apart 
from the wall of the oval enclosure, which he assumes to be Archaic, and adds that the east end of the 
south peribolos wall of the sanctuary is also isodomic.^ The implication is that the east peribolos wall 
may have been built in two phases. If Stais is correct, then the east isodomic wall may have replaced 
an earlier polygonal wall, when an entrance was opened close to, and to the north of the bothros. Stais 


9! Stais 1917, 188;The presence of the marble threshold may have led Dinsmoor to conclude that the small temple dated to the Classical 
period, see Dinsmoor Jr. 1974b, 50. 

€ Stais 19002, 130. 

9$ Stais 1917, 189, 207; Seltman 1924, 68-69. 

& Miles 2014, 125. 

85 For Attic enthroned figurines, see Vlassopoulou 2003, 94—95, 98—100. Typologically, the seated figurines, with or without added symbols, 
are dated near the end of the Archaic period. For Athena sanctuaries, see Lindos I, 676, pl. 107, no. 2296 and Boardman 1967, 201, pls 82 and 
83, nos 136 and 143. 

66 Dinsmoor Jr. 1974b, 39. 
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assumed that the remains which he found at that location were those of a propylon with steps or a ramp, 
which, as a result of recent clearance of the site, are once again clearly evident (Fig. 41). Dinsmoor, 
however, argues that the entrance to the sanctuary was probably within the north peribolos wall, of 
which virtually no remains survive with the exception of a very few blocks of local stone beside the 
oval enclosure, to which the north wall would have extended. Dinsmoor implies that pilgrims would 
have ascended the road past the east isodomic wall and entered the sanctuary from the north," close 
to the site of the small temple. He points out that a north propylon is also found in the sanctuary of 
Poseidon.* It is conceivable that before the east propylon was built, access to the sanctuary may have 
been from the north. At present however, there is no evidence of a north propylon. The west and south 
peribolos walls are almost exactly parallel to the large temple, which has a different east-west axis 
from that of the small temple. One may therefore conclude that if these two walls were Archaic, the 
temple was built parallel to them. It is also likely that a building of unknown use, but possibly a priest's 
house,? was built at this time on the south side of the levelled area of the oval enclosure, where traces 
of foundations survive (Figs 42 and 58). 


As can be seen today, the level space to the south of the temple of Athena measures at most 47m from the 
east to the west walls (immediately in front of the south peristyle), narrowing to 42m along the south wall 
(due to the fact that the east and west walls are not parallel). The north-south distance from the south peristyle 
of the temple to the south wall is approximately 22m. The present levelled area is, however, smaller, being 
on average 24x22m. The remains of auxiliary structures in this open space lead to the conclusion that it was 
used for cult practices and festivities. There are smaller open level spaces to the east of the temple, in front of 
the east peristyle, as well as beside the west cella wall at the end of the south peristyle. If all the level spaces 
were used by participants in cult practices, then there would have been standing room for up to 400 people 
at a time. Beyond the levelled space, to the east and west, the ground nowadays slopes down to the peribolos 
walls. However, it is reasonable to assume that the earth fill originally continued to the peribolos, whose 
lower courses acted as a retaining wall. This would provide a much larger open level space to the south ofthe 
temple, approximately 45x22m, with standing room for more than 700 participants at a time. 


On the open level space south of and parallel to the temple, and at a distance of 5m from the peristyle, 
some rectangular stone blocks are arranged in an L-shape. The structure is 3.60m long, the return is 
2m long and the blocks are 0.70m wide. The original use of these blocks is unknown. It was suggested 
by the excavator that they may be the foundations of the altar, since no sign of a similar structure was 
found to the east of the temple where it would normally be located (Figs 43 and 44). An altar opposite 
the spacious south peristyle of the large temple would make sense for participants, a hypothesis also 
supported by Dinsmoor.” 


Resting beside these blocks one can observe one further block with a hole circa 0.20m in diameter. 
Scattered on the level open space to the west of the large temple are yet other blocks, including 
some Doric capitals which, according to Stais, belonged to the Archaic temple of Poseidon and were 
transported to the sanctuary of Athena, possibly as building material after the Persian destruction (Fig. 
23). These blocks probably supported wooden posts for awnings to shelter participants in festivities 
(Figs 45 and 46). The awnings would most likely have been erected in front of the south peristyle and to 
the west of the temple. Alternatively, the blocks might have served as stands for offerings, as is common 
in other sanctuaries such as the Samian Heraion or Isthmia.”' 


Further south, and again parallel to the south peristyle at a distance of circa 10m are blocks of two 
different types of stone which are likely to be the remains of a rectangular building, circa 8.20x4.80m, 
with its long axis east-west. The purpose of this building is also unknown. It may have been open on its 
west side: within this open end are two parallel blocks of stone 0.55m apart, each in two sections. Their 
long axis corresponds with that of the structure to which they belong. The north block is 1.20m long 
and 0.43m wide, while the south is 1.12m long and 0.41m wide. They both project 0.16m above ground 


67 Dinsmoor Jr. 1974b, 39. 

8 Dinsmoor Jr. 1974b, 39. 

© Dinsmoor Jr. 1974b, 51; Goette 2000, 34, fn. 190. 

7? Dinsmoor Jr. 1974b, 49—50. 

7 Kron 1988, 144, n. 58-59; Morgan 1994b, 125-126; Mazarakis Ainian 1997, 97. 
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level (Fig. 47). One of the two sections of a third block has been moved from its original position: this 
is 0.30m high and 0.43m wide. The blocks are hollowed out, with a flat edge 0.11m wide and 0.04m 
high. Further south from the parallel pair of blocks, aligned and at a distance of 5.14m, is another block, 
probably one of a further similar pair; although quite worn it must have had the same dimensions as 
the first pair (Fig. 48). They were not remarked upon by Stais, although they appear on Orlandos' plan 
of the sanctuary (Fig. 17). Dinsmoor thought that they were the bases of vertical slabs that supported 
offering tables. If this is correct, then the open-ended structure may well have been a hestiatorion (Fig. 
49). Assuming that pilgrims sat on benches against the long walls and at the centre, there would be room 
for 32 seated participants. 


In short, a review of the archaeological remains on site (Fig. 26), as well as of the finds in the bothros 
and the artificial fill, provides quite a clear picture of growth, cults and cult-practices in the sanctuary 
of Athena. The hill was the site of a cult, probably a hero cult, established late in the 8th century BC, 
or possibly earlier, with the oval enclosure as its visible focus (Fig. 54). After the Persian destruction in 
480/479 BC, cult activity resumed within the sanctuary and votive offerings deposited within temporary 
structures and eventually inside the repaired small temple until at least the middle of the 5th century BC. 
Until the destruction of 480/479 BC the finds suggest that the dedicators were demesmen, Salaminioi 
settled in nearby Porthmos, pilgrims from Athens, descendants of the Aeginetan refugees (4), as well as 
seafarers with trade contacts in the Aegean, with Egypt and possibly Syria and Phoenicia, as indicated by 
the plentiful imported offerings. The quantity, quality and variety of small finds, as well as statuary from 
the sanctuary, stands in contrast to its structures, possibly reinforcing the assumption that the sanctuary 
was originally of local religious importance, attracting a large number of visitors and was operated by a 
local elite until its desecration by the Persians. 


After 480/479 BC the sanctuary grew impressively in stature, suggesting that it was demonstrably under 
the patronage of Athens, thus following the more conventional pattern of growth of an Olympian cult 
seen at other sanctuaries. Evidence of a flourishing and well-attended sanctuary of Athena 1s provided 
mainly by fragments of stone sculpture dated to the 5th century onwards, of which 195, a marble hand 
dated between the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC and 196, a marble cloven hoof, are among the latest dated 
finds. Several fragments of Attic pottery, mainly lekythoi and other shapes (see Appendix B), plus a few 
terracotta figurines found in the fill, can also be assigned to the 5th century, while 81, the fragment of a 
3rd century AD lamp, of undocumented provenance, is likely a terminus ante quem for all the offerings. 


The large Classical temple of Athena, very probably built with Athenian funds, was erected on the 
levelled hill, with auxiliary structures added to shelter the pilgrims who arrived from Athens and other 
parts of Attica to participate in rituals and attend the boat-races by the promontory, as reported by both 
Herodotus (3) and Lysias (16). This temple is an exemplar of economy, and of the architectural principle 
that ‘form follows function.’ Its ‘unusual’ plan, as mentioned by Vitruvius (71), with a peristyle facing 
only east and south, responds to the location of the two open spaces for cult activities, while offering 
from its south peristyle a clear view of the temple of Poseidon on the promontory (Figs 26 and 58). 


Discussing the finds from the sanctuary of Athena 


The 81 finds with attested provenance from the sanctuary of Athena which, possibly with few exceptions, 
span the late 8th to the early 5th centuries BC, suggest that the intact objects that were found inside the 
*ópvyua' had been deposited over a long period before the Persian destruction, while those found in the 
artificial fill had been cleared away afterwards. Of the 274 objects dealt with in this book, excluding 
pottery, seals, scarabs and beads, the provenance of only 120 (44% of the total) can be ascertained from 
the reports and illustrations of Stais. The provenance of the remaining 154 objects is not unequivocally 
stated. These last include all the stone sculpture, all but one ofthe animal figurines, certain protomai and 
female terracotta figurines, male figurines and some plastic vases. However, even though their exact 
find spots are undocumented, Stais’ reports give strong indications of their provenance. In particular, 
Stais notes that the protomai derive from both the bothros and the fill of the sanctuary of Athena and 
although none of the 41 fragments of stone sculpture was described by him, a vague reference to ‘many 
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marble fragments of female and male statues" ^ permits us to assign this group of objects to the artificial 
fill in the Athena sanctuary. Items which can be assigned with this level of probability are therefore 
included in the following discussion. 


The quantity of offerings testifies to an active and well-attended sanctuary during the late 8th down to 
the early 5th century. Clay figurines dominate, namely protomai (1-41, 75) and female figurines (42- 
45, 47—61, 63—73), male figurines, among which are riders and charioteers as well as a flute-player (46, 
62,74, 76—80, 82-87), and numerous animals (88-126, 129), mainly horses (92, 94-102, 104-113, 117- 
119, 124, 126), some with riders (88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 103), more likely of local manufacture, indicating 
that a workshop operated in the area to meet the needs of the pilgrims, as well as 26 painted plaques 
(147—172) of which three have been attributed to known vase painters (147, 148, 149). 


The most common type of offerings is the 34 hand-made female terracotta figurines, and the 42 mould- 
made protomai. Only three fragmentary figurines (65, 66 and 68) can be dated to between LH IIIB 
and LH INC; the absence of further archaeological evidence can neither prove nor disprove a LH 
presence at the promontory, since their find spot is unrecorded. The remaining 31 bird-faced female 
figurines, most with cylindrical and a few with plank-like bodies, can be assigned typologically to 
hand-made figurines, spanning the late 8th to the first half of the 5th centuries BC. Such figurines are 
also found in abundance in other Attic sanctuaries. The 42 mould-made protomai span the middle of 
the 7th to the late 6th centuries. All are of simple local manufacture, as indicated by their modelling 
and their clay. The majority have no attributes or specific characteristics that can be related to a 
particular deity, a common phenomenon in the Archaic period.” Close parallels occur at Brauron,” 
yet the Sounion protomai cannot be considered as images of a goddess, as Stais had suggested. It is, 
however, accepted that they are offerings to female divinities,” protecting family life, nature and the 
animal kingdom. Identification with specific deities, mainly seated (as thrones belong to deities rather 
than to worshippers)” and indicated by means of attributes, becomes possible in the 5th century BC: 
an example is 73, depicting a seated goddess, Athena, holding with both hands a taenia, a necklace 
or an open garland. The significance of this type of attribute is not yet clear. If indeed it is a taenia, it 
may be associated with an award to a victor of games, an outstanding act in the political or military 
field, birth, marriage or burial rituals, as well as cults of male and female deities: such may also have 
had magic and apotropaic significance." It has been accepted however that the taenia tied to the body 
implies closeness to the deity and thus ‘establishes sacramental communion,’ as Harrison notes.” The 
facial features as well as the whole rendering of 73, point to an Attic workshop and possibly to a local 
one. This type of enthroned goddess, dated to the first half of the 5th century, can be assigned to a wider 
group with variations in the treatment of the headdress, hair-style and drapery: such were frequently 
found, mainly in Boeotia and Rhodes.” There appears to have been little attempt by vase painters to 
represent the different types of plants used in garlands and wreaths. If we accept that the goddess holds 
an open garland rather than a taenia, then the plant depicted may well have been melilot, for which 
Sounion was renowned. 


The 40 animal figurines form a substantial group of offerings, especially as 31 of these depict horses. 
Animal figurines were common offerings at sanctuaries, either representing species which could be 
sacrificial victims (such as sheep or pigs) or species of less direct ritual significance (such as horses). 
Horses, either as groups of rider with horse, chariot and horses, or unaccompanied horses, are the most 
frequently dedicated animal representations in the sanctuaries of nearly all the Olympian deities, as 
Bevan notes." Representations of horses with riders occur frequently in sanctuaries of Poseidon, but 
the link is not exclusive, as similar offerings are equally discovered in sanctuaries of Athena, Hera, 
and even Zeus at his sanctuary in Nemea. In mythology however, Poseidon, of all the gods, was most 
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closely associated with horses; he is depicted as a horse-shaped deity, and both he and his son Pegasos 
are also associated with the sea, springs and fountains.*' These connections are evident in art, in vase 
painting, and especially in the famous plaques from Penteskouphia, on which he is also depicted riding 
a chariot." However, the horse images described above derive most likely from the Athena sanctuary. 
Athena is also the recipient of horse figurines, with riders and chariots, especially on the Acropolis at 
Athens, where she too is depicted riding a chariot in her role as war goddess." There is, however, no 
literary evidence or physical facilities for chariot-races held at Sounion. The early dating of the horse 
figurines, mainly to the 7th century with a few exceptions to the mid/late 8th century BC (92, 93, 99 
and 101), makes it even more unlikely that they were intended to be associated with a specific deity. 
On a more general level, a horse depiction may also imply the aristocratic status of the offerer: power, 
wealth, and success in war. It is considered to be a male offering."^ The choice of subject thus indicates 
the Sounion dedicators' aristocratic origins and/or the wealth of an economically thriving community, 
whose main preoccupation was unlikely to have been horse breeding, but was rather mining and trade. 
A focus on the apotropaic, rather than the economic or cultic significance of animals, is evident in the 
subject of one fragment of a terracotta painted plaque (150) from the sanctuary of Athena. The figure on 
fragment 150 was identified by the excavator as a sphinx. In the East, the sphinx has been associated with 
an ancient divinity of wild nature and death, and had by this time become a very popular subject across the 
Greek world. Sphinxes were dedicated as offerings with supernatural connotations, but were not closely 
associated with any particular deity." 


Among the finds in the Athena sanctuary two groups of objects, the terracotta painted plaques and the 
fragments of stone sculpture, have yielded new evidence on the cults as well as on the development of 
the sanctuary from an open-air one, a locus for a hero cult, to an Olympian deity's sanctuary. These 
small scale votive offerings — plaques — for ritual use, were dedicated both to divinities as well as 
to heroes in extra-urban and in major sanctuaries in the Archaic period. If the painted plaques 151 
and 159 from the sanctuary of Athena prove to bear depictions similar to those from Penteskouphia, ^ 
further evidence will be added to the repertoire of Poseidon, which might explain why the two cults 
were in such close proximity at Sounion. Cults of Poseidon and Athena are known to have existed side 
by side, notably at Kolonos in Attica, both related to horses in different ways (here Poseidon was given 
the epithet ‘Hippios’ and Athena ‘Hippia’®’), Troezen, Sparta and Corinth." Vase painting of the 6th 
century BC demonstrates a close relationship between Athena and Poseidon, and both were worshipped 
on the Acropolis of Athens (also manifested on the pedimental sculpture of the Parthenon). Both gods 
appear in different ways to be patrons of Athens," and this might be one explanation for the reason they 
were worshipped in such close proximity at Sounion. Furthermore, the reading of two painted plaques 
has revealed depictions of the goddess Athena: on 155, a female figure standing on a chariot holding 
the reins of a galloping horse, while on 156, a seated female figure, in three-quarter view, wearing a 
rayed crown. A figure dressed in a long robe driving a chariot is often interpreted as a deity, while a 
spiked crown is a typical adornment of a goddess. Both plaques provide evidence of a cult of Athena 
in the 6th century BC. Consequently, Stais’ discovery of Archaic architectural spolia at a great depth 
in the artificial fill? and his assumption that the small temple was Archaic and dedicated to Athena are 
reinforced by the reading of 155 and 156. 


Shattered fragments of several Archaic kouroi, were found by Stais in 1909” in the artificial fill. Having 
studied and published these fragments, Papathanassopoulos concluded that they belonged to nine kouroi, 
smaller than life size, and to a life-sized tenth, now missing." It is not now possible to establish who 
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these statues represented and where they stood. They could have been dedications made by wealthy 
individuals, merchants or mine owners, or perhaps collective offerings by the demesmen who were 
prepared to meet the cost of their manufacture, transport, and erection. The grey-blue Eleusinian stone 
base, found in situ inside the small temple, may have, according to Stais, supported a kouros erected 
in the open air before it was reused within the small temple, perhaps as a base for the cult statue. The 
earliest use of Eleusinian stone is open to conjecture, with opinions varying between the very end of the 
6th century," a date which justifies Stais' assumption, and the last quarter of the 5th, when Eleusinian 
stone was first used for the stylobate and the eastern steps of the central building of the Athenian 
Propylaia, between 437—432 BC. A Classical date for it therefore, could be further supported by the 
rendering of the moulding on one side of the grey-blue stone base and the sockets of the metal double-T 
clamps on its surface, unless they were added later (Figs 25 and 27). A late 5th century date for it would 
imply that the small temple was still in use at that time. Fragments of small scale male and female 
statues (183—193, 205), may well belong to the kouroi and korai found in the artificial fill, as reported 
by Stais. They can be dated between the early 6th and the early 5th centuries and provide further 
evidence of sanctuary activity before 480 BC. These finds confirm that the sanctuary was considered 
important enough to receive valuable statuary dedications at its shrines. They also reflect the wealth of 
the demesmen, but nevertheless they contrast markedly with those from the sanctuary of Poseidon in 
terms of scale. 


A second group of marble fragments, dated from the second quarter of the 5th century onwards, attest 
to the growing interest of the Athenian state in the sanctuary after 480 BC. These are small- scale highly 
polished marble fragments of human and animal body parts (182, 194—204, 206—212). The female head 
182, unusually small in scale and with an elliptical tenon, is an important find, dated to around 460 BC. 
Despite its poor state of preservation, the head has been identified by the author as that of a goddess and 
assigned to Athena. Two more fragments of a later date stand out but their find spot is not confirmed 
by the excavator: 206, a votive relief depicting Herakles and 207, the sole fragment of an inscribed 
moulding, possibly referring to a branch of the Salaminioi. 


Imported material in substantial quantities is recorded at this sanctuary. The largest group consists of 
blue frit and faience scarabs and scaraboids from Rhodes, Naucratis” or possibly another Delta site, 
as well as round intaglio stone seals comparable to those from the Cyclades,” all dated to the mid 7th 
into the 6th centuries BC, as described in Appendix C. The exact number of scarabs and seals however, 
was not recorded by the excavator. Stais refers to approximately 50 scarabs and seals recovered from 
the sanctuary of Poseidon and to some 100 scarabs from the sanctuary of Athena but the author has 
located at the NMA a total of approximately only 100 such objects.” Sixteen stone seals dated to the 
mid 7th and 6th centuries, recovered from both sanctuaries, were published by Boardman.” Scarabs and 
seals provide evidence of the intensive trade contacts between Attica and the Aegean islands, Eastern 
Greek centres, the Levant and Egypt. A good example of an import, possibly from the Levant, is 222, 
the bronze figurine of a stag, an amulet, whose modelling finds parallels in figurines from Luristan.” 
Imported Parian marble has been identified as the material used for the head of the statuette attributed 
to Athena (182) and for the two fragmentary hands of female statues (184 and 185), providing further 
evidence of contacts with the Cyclades. Contacts with Eastern Greek workshops are exemplified by 
three fine plastic vases (127, 133, 134), as well as by two miniature faience-like nude standing female 
figurines, which represent offering bearers (175, 176) and a clay figurine of a dove (125). 


Although the majority of coroplastic material recovered from the sanctuary of Athena is considered 
on stylistic grounds to be Attic or even local, a number of offerings are products of other workshops. 
Three plastic vases (128, 130, 131) and two terracotta figurines of rams (114, 115) likely derive from a 
Corinthian workshop. The plentiful pottery largely consists of Protocorinthian and Corinthian aryballoi 
and alabastra, again similar to examples found in the bothros in the Poseidon sanctuary." Such ritual 
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vessels appear at many Attic sites during this period (for example, Mounychia, Eleusis, the Acropolis, 
Marathon, and Thorikos), and testify to early cult activity at the site of the sanctuary of Athena from 
the LG period.'? Furthermore, two aryballoi have been identified by the present author as Laconian. 


The latest vessels present in the artificial fill seem to be several two-handled amphoriskoi of local 
manufacture, dated from the late 6th to the early 5th centuries, as well as six fragmentary lekythoi, of 
which three are white ground, dated to the early and mid 5th centuries BC. 


Metalwork from the sanctuary of Athena is finer and more varied than that dedicated at the sanctuary 
of Poseidon, although the number of offerings is approximately the same. In contrast with the Poseidon 
sanctuary, two Naue II iron swords (242, 243) have been discovered at the deepest end of the *ópoyua ". 
It is impossible to conclude whether they are in primary or secondary deposition and their exact dating 
remains unclear. The swords however may have been related to burial customs of an elite class of 
the EIA, or of the LG period, offerings related to an ancestral/hero cult. A rare and unusual find, 
the lead miniature kouros 218, with its right foot advanced, is a fine product of an Attic workshop, 
possibly local, and is dated to the first quarter of the 6th century. Certain traits of 218, such as its 
facial features, are reminiscent of the contemporary monumental kouroi recovered at the sanctuary of 
Poseidon, demonstrating the strong impact of these statues on society and its artisans. This influence is 
also reflected in other finds such as 184, a fragmentary hand of a female statue and 85, a fragmentary 
base with a mould-made right foot. 


There is also a substantial quantity of jewellery, including Eastern Greek imports. Three elaborate bronze 
earrings (238—240), loop shaped with decorative elements at both ends, dated to the 7th century BC, are 
fine products of an Eastern Greek workshop, possibly Rhodian."' This type of earring was fashionable 
in the 8th, 7th and 6th centuries BC not only in the eastern Aegean but also on the Greek mainland, 
where examples have been found at Argos, Pherai, Mounychia and Kalapodi.'""^ A recent discovery at 
Kythnos demonstrates that this type was made in both silver and bronze." Another notable piece is 241, 
the only pin found at Sounion (although one should remember the existence of the boxes of unrecorded 
metal objects in the storerooms of the NMA before drawing conclusions about the significance of the 
apparent shortage of dress fittings). This type of bronze pin has parallels in Peloponnesian workshops 
from where it is likely to derive," although another close parallel comes from Lindos." It is uncertain 
whether 241 was a custom-made offering, or had fallen from its fastening of a pilgrim's clothing 
sometime before 480 BC and got buried together with many other offerings, after the destruction 
of the sanctuary of Athena. 


Further items in precious metals, such as silver, were either imports from the Peloponnese, or from 
an East Greek workshop; it is unclear whether some were locally made imitations of the Corinthian 
style. The ex-voto miniature mask 217, depicting a male head in the Daedalic style, is a fine piece of 
jewellery. It has close parallels with three gold-plated buttons from Megara and can be dated around 
the second quarter of the 7th century. "^ Finally, five silver rings, 223, 225—228, can be assigned to the 
type of ring with a bezel of various shapes and distinct from the hoop. These rings, which complete the 
group of precious imported metal objects, find parallels mainly in Peloponnesian sanctuaries and can 
be dated to the Archaic period. 


Items of jewellery, such as pins and earrings, were frequent offerings in early Greek sanctuaries; they 
are commonly assumed to have been a form of dedication favoured by women to female deities, such 
as Artemis, Hera and Athena." It has been further suggested that women often dedicated jewellery at 
times of transition in their lives, such as marriage or childbirth."* The origin and value of some of the 
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Sounion offerings therefore raise many questions. Were these specially acquired items or even purpose- 
made pieces ordered from a specific workshop by a member of an aristocratic clan, and subsequently 
dedicated? Were they brought in by a traveller to this particular sanctuary as offerings? Or were these 
objects of everyday use and ‘converted’ at some stage into dedications, as Osborne suggests?!” In the 
last case, could the visitor be female and if not, why would a man offer a piece of jewellery and to 
whom? Does this imply a closer link to Eastern Greek male fashion? Is the overall pattern of jewellery 
dedication sufficient to indicate a female deity? If so, then was the cult of Athena, later attested by 
Euripides (8), already present in the 7th century and in which guise was she worshipped at Sounion? 
(Of course she may have been worshipped at Sounion in more than one guise.) Her presence so close 
to Poseidon's main sanctuary in Attica not only replicated the co-habitation of these two gods on the 
Acropolis," but also placed Athena at a location of significant importance to seafarers, who would seek 
her protection as ‘Saviour.’''' As protector of fire-based crafts in her role as Ergane, she was located 
close enough for miners of silver to invoke her guidance," thus fit to receive numerous votive offerings 
from craftsmen. As Promachos, she would be the defender of Attica's south-east boundary. Athena's 
technical skills, metis, rendered her patron of woodworkers, including shipwrights. Is it therefore 
possible that at least in the early stages of the sanctuary, because of her association with skills applied 
to sea-faring, she was also protector of helmsmen, hence her link to Phrontis?'? 


A marble torso fragment, found near the chapel of Agios Petros not far from the Athena sanctuary, has 
been assigned to a Roman copy of the cult-statue of Athena of the Giustiniani type."^ The physical 
absence of Roman structures in the area led Despinis to argue that the 1st century AD torso was a copy 
of the original cult-statue of Athena, which was probably transferred to the Agora together with the 
Classical temple. Analysis of the finds from both sanctuaries shows that the only object dated to the 
Roman period is 81, which may complement Despinis’ observations. The marble copy therefore would 
have been a replacement ofthe original, which implies a continuation of the Athena cult for at least some 
time,'? but definitely ending before the time of Philostratus (57), who clearly states that ‘the goddess 
does not dwell at Sounion.’ Despinis’ argument strengthens the suggestion that after the dismantling of 
the Athena temple, the two gods cohabited in Poseidon's temple on the Cape. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that Athena was worshipped in the 5th century BC at Sounion in her guise as Polias.'"° 


It has been suggested that the offerings of the late 8th, 7th and 6th centuries were not to the main deities, 
as later attested."" This leaves the problem of who Athena's predecessor might have been (setting aside 
the issue of the hero cult of Phrontis, considered further below). Artemis is a plausible suggestion 
on the grounds of the types of votives offered, since the protomai, figurines and representations of 
animals, as well as ex-voto tripods and shields are common in her sanctuaries. Her connection with 
the mining community is also attested by inscriptions scattered all over the Laureotike (for example 
mine horoi with the goddess’ name: /G IP 2634, SEG XXVIII, 204). The identification however of the 
figures depicted on plaques 136, 138 and 145, as a representation of [7étvia Orpóv, does not provide 
sufficient evidence to argue for an established cult of Artemis. Such a claim would leave us with a 
very unorthodox situation whereby one Olympian deity replaced another in the same sanctuary." It 
is surely more likely that the shrine belonged to Athena throughout, and that the differences in divine 
personalities and the way in which they were reflected in dedications were simply not so marked in the 
late 8th to the 6th centuries BC. 


The Athena sanctuary at Sounion fits into a wider pattern of coastal development in Attica during the 7th 
century, when shrines were established further out from the settlements, but in relatively accessible locations 
and usually on high and prominent sites. Such is the case at Mounychia and the shrine at Gur-i-Kuki close 
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to Sounion for example, although the shrines at Brauron and Porto Raphti are both lower-lying, on plains." 
Protoattic pottery is a distinctive find in such cases, mostly present in graves and sanctuaries. At Sounion 
the Protoattic plaque attributed to the Analatos Painter" is not only an offering made in a chthonic context, 
but can also be seen as evidence for a particular cult, namely that of Phrontis, if indeed it does depict the 
hero, as seems plausible."' The quantity of finds from the early years of the shrine reflects the presence of 
a stable, prosperous settlement. In all probability, the cult of Phrontis was one of the first, 1f not the first, 
to be established on the hill. He may have been the recipient of the other Protoattic plaques, such as 148 
which is clearly connected to a ritual, a dance or a mourning procession, 153, decorated with a herringbone 
pattern, 168, which may possibly depict the hull of a warship and 172, possibly depicting a tripod, as well 
as a few more discussed in Chapter 3. Further, the hero may have been the recipient of LG and Protoattic 
human (46, 56f, g, 62, 67, 69, 74, 80, 84), and animal terracotta figurines (88, 89, 91, 94, 95a,b, 97, 98, 
100, 102—110, 117, 119, 126) and even perhaps of the Protocorinthian and Early Corinthian pottery too.'” 
The vases' shapes and size, mostly small closed ones, holding precious liquid commodities, as well as their 
dating, are suggestive of their ritual function. The absence of written testimonia renders it impossible to draw 
absolute conclusions as to whether Athena was present from the very beginning, but certain assemblages of 
votives dated to the 7th and 6th centuries, such as the hand-made terracotta human and animal figurines, the 
protomai and the jewellery, as well as miniature bronze tripods and weapons, also discussed above, suggest 
that the recipient ofthe offerings was a female deity. If however 155, 156 and 166 have been correctly read, 
evidence for the cult of Athena from the 6th century BC must be regarded as conclusive. The enthroned clay 
figurine (73) and moreover the marble head (182) depicting the goddess, both dated to the first half of the 5th 
century, confirm the identity of the recipient of the Classical temple. 


The original use of the *ópoyua' and its incorporation within the enlarged sanctuary in the middle of the 
5th century, are clear indications of its perceived hallowed character (Fig.54). From a small beginning 
in the 8th century, dedications increased dramatically from around 700 BC, and reached their peak 
between the early 7th and the 6th centuries BC, when there is a notably large assemblage of figurines 
and pottery, as well as scarabs and seals. All this took place in the absence of any monumental structure 
— there is no evidence for a monumental temple before the first half of the 5th century BC to date. The 
Archaic small temple was probably erected in the late 6th century and may have, quite likely, succeeded 
an earlier structure (Figs 56 and 55). 


Reviewing the sanctuary of Poseidon 


Archaeological and literary evidence (1) suggests that ‘the levelled summit’ (2) on the precipitous edge 
of Cape Sounion was a cult site at least from the end of the 8th century BC. Stais, however, found 
no evidence of early structures and only four finds (216, 229, 230 and 250)'? have been dated to the 
late 8th century BC, deposited in the bothros at the south-east corner of the sanctuary, outside the old 
polygonal wall. As noted above, the earliest dated object, a Late Minoan I seal (NMA 10297), is likely 
an heirloom or an offering which had been in circulation for many centuries, suggesting earlier contacts 
with Minoan Crete (Fig. 51). 


Four marble statue bases, two fragmentary colossal kouroi, one of which is nearly complete (NMA 
2720), and various body parts of two more kouroi, were recovered from the natural fissure, which Stais 
had located circa 3m from the eastern steps of the Classical temple (Fig. 13). Unfortunately, their find 
spot provides no evidence for the original location of the statues or their arrangement, close together 
or at some distance from each other. It is, however, reasonable to assume that their dedicators would 
have wished them to be placed in prominent positions, visible from land and sea."* Their bases were 
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probably set either in a prepared hollow in the natural rock or on compacted earth, as Stais assumed 
from the rough finish of the surfaces of the lower parts of the bases.'” 


Who these dedicators might be is unknown to us. Since the promontory was primarily important to 
seafarers as a prominent landmark with a nearby safe anchorage, rather than significant to travellers on 
land, it may be reasonable to assume that the dedicators had a close connection with the sea and had in 
addition sufficient funds to allocate to the acquisition, transport, erection and dedication of statuary. It is 
however equally feasible that wealthy Sounian demesmen were the dedicators. In Athens as elsewhere, 
it is reasonably clear that the establishment and maintenance of cults were driven by political interests. 
Priesthoods were undertaken by prominent and wealthy families, and the priesthoods of rural cults were 
passed down within local wealthy kin-groups."^ 


Whom these kouroi represented is not known," but Stais proposed that the two kouroi with engraved 
stars in the place of their mammillae, represent the Dioskouroi in their role as protectors of sailors"* 
and their connection to Poseidon. This interpretation has been supported by other scholars.'” This same 
pattern of engraved stars has been identified around the mammillae of the kouros of the Sacred Gate 
from the Kerameikos. Palagia instead proposes that this pattern represents the vestiges of clothing, 
painted on the marble.'"? Stais further speculated that the kouroi might have represented Apollo," and 
that the Archaic temple destroyed in the winter of 480/479 BC, might have been intended to be dedicated 
to Apollo on its completion. He concludes by assuming that the Classical temple was dedicated to 
Poseidon after the naval battle at Salamis. An early cult on the promontory is undeniable, attested by 
the numerous finds deposited in the bothros discovered in 1906 by Stais. Cult activity may also have 
created the need for a structure at some stage. If such a structure existed, it may have been sited where 
the euthynteria of the Archaic temple were to be laid, and thus would have been demolished before 
work proceeded. Therefore, it is not surprising that no trace of such a structure has been found. 


The erection of the large Archaic temple represented a major investment. The funds required may have 
come from the wealthy owners of silver mines in the Laureotike, wealthy merchants and mariners, or 
(perhaps more likely) from the Athenian state, for it was a time when Athens was setting up sanctuaries 
to consolidate its territorial and political boundaries." If any earlier structure had been dismantled to 
make space for the temple, then an alternative sacred location had to be found. A temporary structure 
may have been erected which left no traces, and possibly the bothros was dug at this time, where 
offerings from an open-air early shrine were deposited. The dating of these votives spans the late 8th 
century to the early 5th century BC. 


The recipient of the Archaic temple is not attested. It is, however, more likely that it was intended for 
Poseidon since its physical location, on an *áxpov' (1, 2, 8 etc.) can be paralleled with that of most 
other sanctuaries dedicated to the master of the seas. He is also the deity attested epigraphically for the 
Classical temple, which was built on the footprint of the Archaic one. A strong hint in this direction 
is also provided by plaque 146, which quite possibly depicts Poseidon. This relief plaque is dated to 
the first half of the 6th century BC, long before the 3rd century BC inscription found by Stais. The 
excavator, following his usual selective way of commenting on certain finds, does not mention 146, 
which most probably derives from this bothros, together with the other relief plaques (137, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 145), whose find spot 1s securely documented. As discussed in Chapter 3, however, 
certain painted plaques, which might depict Poseidon, have been tentatively included among the finds 
from the sanctuary of Athena, since the excavator mentions 30 painted plaques as deriving from that 
sanctuary (although only 26 fragments have been found in the storerooms). But since they have not 
been recorded in the NMA register, it is unclear whether any of them could instead derive from the 
bothros in the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
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In the winter of 480/479 BC, as Herodotus reports, the still unfinished Archaic temple and the freestanding 
kouroi were ravaged by the Persians. The destruction is also confirmed in the archaeological record 
by the smashing of the kouroi and the marks of fire damage on the surface of the statues, as well as 
on masonry blocks from the Archaic temple.'* To the south of the Classical temple are architectural 
remains which cannot be clearly interpreted. These consist of poros and marble members: it is possible 
that a temporary structure was erected here in order to resume cult activity on the promontory before 
the completion of the Classical temple. Unfortunately, it is now not possible to confirm this; indeed, 
Dinsmoor suggests that the structure might be Byzantine or even Ottoman” (Fig. 7). It is worth noting 
that during the Second World War, the sanctuary had been used as a fort. The narrow piece of land 
situated between the south stylobate of the temple and the steep drop of the promontory was the site of 
8 concrete gun platforms, erected during the 1941-44 occupation of Greece by the Axis powers. Most 
of these were eventually dismantled, broken up and cleared away. In 1946, the Ephor of Antiquities, 
Marinos Calligas, was the first archaeologist to inspect the sanctuary of Poseidon post-war. During his 
inspection he found a store and a communications cabin, both built of architectural spolia of the site. In 
1980 and in 1993, the remains of two prisoners of war came to light, the former from inside the temple 
and the latter to the south of the temple.'? These activities within the peribolos of the sanctuary, may 
have further resulted in reducing the possibility of tracing any additional archaeological evidence of 
earlier structures. 


The sanctuary of Poseidon had a reputation that extended far beyond the area of Sounion; indeed, it is 
clear that here was the god’s major temple in Attica"^ (Fig. 15). The Athenians as a whole took interest 
in the proper operation and funding of such sanctuaries, as is indicated in an important decree of 460— 
450 BC UG P 8), and imposed a tax on cargo ships anchoring at the Cape's two harbours."" Boat races 
and the penteteric festival in honour of Poseidon (76), organised by state magistrates and attended also 
by non-locals,"* provide further proof of the importance of this sanctuary in the Classical period. 


Trade routes left a clear imprint on the material record, and their importance is evident also in literary 
references to the site as a landmark and its sheltered port for passing ships. The presence of imported 
offerings within the bothros, such as the Reshef amulet (216), the scarabs and seals, the faience amulets 
and figurines (173, 174, 177—181), and the Eastern Greek boot offering 87, confirms the site's popularity 
from the late 8th to at least the 6th centuries BC. 


Although Poseidon's association with the sea is most commonly emphasized, early Greek imagery 
particularly associates him with the horse." Through this association, Poseidon is linked with the 
Dioskouroi, archetypical horsemen,” whose cult and Athenian sanctuary, the Anakeion, are attested 
around the middle of the 6th century BC. However, a link between the Dioskouroi and the kouroi 
from Sounion seems unlikely on chronological grounds. Finally, the very character of Poseidon, the 
god of the sea and, as Shapiro puts it, his relationship with *the horse and natural disasters, especially 
earthquakes, concerns of nearly every Greek," "' perfectly reflects the natural milieu of this sanctuary. 


Herakles and the Salaminioi 


Particular questions arise from the six relief plaques (139—144), which depict Herakles and the Nemean 
lion and date to the end of the 7th century BC. The combination of a theme, rare at this time, and the 
site at which the plaques were dedicated, raises questions about the identity of the dedicators and their 
connection to the site. Is it possible that a shrine dedicated to Herakles stood on the promontory?'? 
Much later literary sources conclude that the Athenians were the first to worship Herakles as a god.'^ 
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Indeed, the two local sanctuaries of Herakles in Attica, at Marathon and Kynosarges, established in the 
6th century BC, were transformed into major pan-Attic sanctuaries after the battle of Marathon in which 
both they, and indeed the god himself, played a major role. Herakles was certainly well established 
in Athenian iconography of the 6th century.'^ There are numerous 6th century depictions of him in 
black-figure vase-painting, as well as on the Archaic pediments from the Athenian Acropolis.'^ The 
‘apotheosis’ of Herakles, an Attic invention, and his close connection with the goddess Athena is a 
popular subject on vases earlier than 550 BC, but no links have been established between Herakles 
and Poseidon, as with other gods, for example Zeus Ombrios on Mount Hymettos.'*° So far, the only 
written evidence attesting to a link between Poseidon, Herakles and Hermes derives from a 5th century 
BC dedicatory inscription from the district of Tegea. The association of the three deities seems to be 
linked with their identification as patrons of athletic contests. While it would be convenient if it could be 
demonstrated that the terracotta relief plaques depicting Herakles came from the sanctuary of Athena, 
their find-spot, inside the bothros of the sanctuary of Poseidon, is recorded in the excavator’s report. 
Their early date further obscures the issue. However, a practice attested at both of the Attic sanctuaries 
of Herakles may be relevant here. At Marathon and Kynosarges, a group of men, the parasitoi, were 
dining companions of the hero.'? Plutarch (Solon 24), ascribed this institution to Solon (as was common 
practice for any significant Athenian institution): it was extended in the 6th century BC to honourable 
citizens connected to particular cults. The parasitoi are mentioned as companions of other gods and 
heroes too, including the Dioskouroi. While there are no direct testimonia for Sounion, it is tempting to 
speculate whether the popularity of depictions of Herakles reflects not a cult linked to the main deity, 
but rather the religious affiliation of some social group. If so, how might these individuals relate to the 
dedicators of these relief plaques and perhaps of the kouroi? 


Let us therefore consider the inhabitants of Sounion, and whether they might have felt any connection 
to Herakles, in order to explain his possible presence on the promontory. Sounion belonged to the gvAyj 
of Leontis but had two groups of settlers. Political refugees from Aegina settled there in the late 7th 
century (4), and the Salaminioi, known to us from the 4th century honorary decree /G IP? 1232 and other 


sources. ^? 


Salamis was ceded to Athens, rather than to Megara which also claimed it, by Spartan arbitrators 
probably in 509 BC. Salaminioi, however, may have settled in Attica a little earlier. Their division into 
two distinct branches likely occurred during or a little after the Cleisthenic reforms," and one branch of 
the Salaminioi, about half ofthe total, may have been granted land in Sounion even earlier. It is therefore 
likely that the Salaminioi were present to establish cult activities at Sounion, sometime around 700 BC 
or shortly after.'*' The branch of the Salaminioi centred in Sounion identified itself with Herakles.'? 
The other branch was centred in Melite in Athens, and claimed to be descended from Eurysakes the 
son of Aias. The two branches shared social and religious responsibilities and privileges, and there is 
of course a mythological relationship between Herakles and Telamon, Eurysakes' grandfather. In the 
363/2 calendar of the Salaminioi, the temenos of Herakles at Porthmos and hero cults in Antissara and 
Pyrgilion (locations still unidentified) are mentioned. The religious festivals of the Salaminioi took 
place in Athens, Sounion (Porthmos) and Phaleron, where they participated in the celebrations for 
Athena Skiras, Poseidon Hippodromios and the heroes Phaeacos, Teucer and Nauseiros (who was the 
steersman of Theseus’ ship). The last is obviously a parallel figure to Phrontis, worshipped at Cape 
Sounion. In Athens the Salaminioi were connected with the cults of Pandrossos, Aglauros, Apollon 
Patroos, Leto, Artemis, Athena Agelas and Eurysakes. 


144 Shapiro 1989, 107—108, notes that Herakles’ assimilation as an Athenian hero is further suggested by the presence of Poseidon on vases by the 
Amasis Painter, and most notably on Exekias' calyx-krater from the North Slope of the Acropolis, where Poseidon is present at the apotheosis of 
Herakles. 

145 Boardman 1985, 244—247. 

14 Langdon 1976, 97-98; Mazarakis Ainian 1977, 315: ‘Here a hero (Herakles) and a god were worshipped side by side.’; see also Simon 
1986, 108, who mentions a cult of Zeus and Herakles north of Phanai in the island of Chios. 
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' See SEG XXI, 527, which documents the arbitration of disputes concerning the branch of the genos of the Salaminioi from Sounion and 
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The Salaminioi owned valuable land near the Sounion promontory and were responsible for maintaining 
the temenos of Herakles at Porthmos, near Hale, close to the salt pans, now called Pountazeza (Fig.2)."* 
Young, referring to Ferguson's work on the Salaminioi and having examined all the likely small harbours 
and settlements in the area, concluded that Porthmos was at modern Pountazeza, the small harbour 
nearest to Makronisos or Makronisi, the long island to the east."? The location has more recently been 
disputed by Lohmann, who believes that the Herakleion was situated on the promontory."^ Young 
also found evidence at Pountazeza of a simple structure with four Doric columns; the discovery of a 
plaque showing the labours of Herakles convinced him that the Herakleion was indeed at Porthmos. 
Two marble votive relief stelae, one depicting the Labours of Herakles (Inv. no. 714), dated to the 4th 
century BC, and a second one depicting Herakles with the lion and the Cretan Bull (Inv. no. 715), dated 
around 400 BC, both now in the Laurion museum, are associated with the cult of Herakles and probably 
derive from Porthmos."" 


As Osborne has noted, from the beginning Young (and subsequently Guarducci) proposed a potential 
connection between the 7th century plaques from Sounion showing Herakles and the Herakleion at 
Porthmos.'* It is therefore possible to argue that the Sounion relief plaques depicting Herakles were 
offered by members of the genos of the Salaminioi, in accordance with their belief that they were 
descendants of Herakles, but the lack of architectural evidence leaves unanswered the question of 
whether there was a hero shrine on the promontory. On the other hand, while the presence of these 
plaques fits the known interests of this genos, it might be too soon to view them as dedications specific 
to its members. Two further finds can be cautiously related to Herakles and therefore to the Sounian 
Salaminioi, although we lack information on their find spot. The figure on the votive relief 206, dated 
at the turn of the 5th to 4th century BC, has been identified by the author as Herakles. Because of the 
relief's fragmentary condition, however, it is unclear whether a simple structure of four columns linked 
by architraves, denoting the place where a feast would be prepared for the hero, had been part of the 
composition. Object 207, a fragment of an inscribed moulding dated to the late 4th or 3rd century 
BC, may add further evidence for the presence of the Salaminioi. A likely reading of the incomplete 
inscription may result in the name of the EIKAAEIX. Lambert discusses this Attic group ‘with known 
Salaminian interest? which is attested epigraphically in the 4th century BC, and which owned land and 
a cult centre in Attica in 508 BC: it was probably a genos that had split from the main two branches of 
the Salaminioi, discussed above.'*? 


It is worth recalling the 4th century BC decree /G IP 1260, which records the fact that the general posted 
to Sounion was responsible, among other things, for repairing the fortifications on Salamis. Lambert 
suggests that apart from a relationship between Salamis and the soldiers stationed on Sounion, there must 
be a connection with the genos of the Salaminioi (Sounion being one of their main settlements), who had 
an interest in the island of Salamis because they were *Atheno-Salaminians.''* It is difficult to establish 
the four representatives sent by them to the Council of 500 in the middle of the 4th century BC, they would 
have numbered 800 citizens out of a total population of some 100,000 in Attica. By the middle of the 
3rd century, the Salaminioi of Sounion were recognised as a genos in their own right, and the distinction 
between the two branches of Salaminioi ceased to be meaningful. 


Discussing the finds from the sanctuary of Poseidon 


Before examining individual items and groups of offerings, it is important to recall that there were two 
phases of clearance in the sanctuary of Poseidon, one possibly in preparation for the Archaic temple and 
one after the Persian destruction. The objects with attested provenance, described by Stais in his reports, 


154 Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 62-73. 

155 Young 1941, 166—168; see also Lohmann and Schaefer 2000, 91—101, whose interpretation of the inscriptions leads to the conclusion that 
the Salaminians owned two sanctuaries of Herakles, one at Sounion and the other near Piraeus, opposite Salamis, and that the one at Sounion 
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were the fragments of the colossal kouroi, deposited in a wide triangular natural fissure, architectural 
spolia and pottery in an artificial fill which also covered the fissure, and, finally, the small-scale votive 
offerings in a bothros to the south-east of the Classical temple, outside the old polygonal wall. The 39 
objects dealt with here, which can be securely linked to the bothros in the sanctuary of Poseidon, span 
the late 8th (216, 229, 230, 250) to the early 5th centuries; they are discussed by type in an attempt to 
cast light on the cult(s) and deities of the pre-Persian period. The material is far less varied than that 
found in the sanctuary of Athena and the number of finds is almost half. Here, by contrast, the largest 
securely documented assemblage is metalwork: only bronze, a prestigious metal, is attested. Twenty 
four offerings consist of weapons, such as arrowheads (244—249) and votive spearheads (250—251), 
two miniature double axes (252—253), one figurine of a bull (219) and a Reshef figurine (216), together 
with nine finger rings (229—237), a bead from a necklace (261) and, most interestingly, a punch (254). 


Bronze offerings, increasingly manufactured as votives, appear in quantity in Greek sanctuaries from 
the late 8th century BC, at a time when they are less frequently deposited in graves. ^ At Sounion, the 
Laurion mines may have been the source of the copper- based locally made artefacts. To begin with 
the weapons, six arrowheads and two ex-voto spearheads were found in the Poseidon bothros. The 
arrowheads, dated to the Archaic period, have solid tangs which are either flat or rectangular and are 
very likely functional weapons. The two spearheads, which are very small and very likely purpose- 
made votives, have parallels from the 8th to the 5th centuries and cannot be more precisely dated. 
Armour and weapons, as items of important function and high value, were frequently represented by 
purely symbolic miniature offerings, often (but not exclusively) dedicated to ‘armed divinities’ such 
as Apollo or Athena.'^ Among the mostly full-sized Archaic arms and armour dedications, there are a 
few miniature such items offered to Poseidon at Isthmia, to Apollo at Bassai and to Zeus at Olympia.'^ 


One item, however, stands out from this general picture and is of considerable interest. A cast bronze tool 
found in 1907 by Stais'® was examined in 1995, by Calligas, then Head of the Bronze Collection at the 
NMA, who identified it as a bronze die or yapakxthp’ for striking *Wappenmuünzen."'* Both ends of the 
tool are incuse squares with X-shaped raised ridges, which do not converge at the centre. If indeed it were 
a punch-die, then this find would have been of great importance, as relatively few such items remain (as 
Hopper notes, ^' the chances of finding many more are limited in comparison to the number of coins which 
they struck) and would shed light on the status of the sanctuary and the deme. It would also raise many 
questions concerning its deposition as a personal offering despite the lack of a dedicatory inscription 
on it, given that Laurion with its silver mines was nearby, and whether the location of the minting 
of these exclusively silver coins was perhaps connected to Sounion.'? The presence of a ‘punch-die’ 
would further justify the belief in the existence of a mint at Sounion. /G IP 1408, the account of the 
treasurers of Athena on the Athenian Acropolis for the year 398/7 BC, clearly indicates the importance 
of utensils related to the minting of coins. The punch (yapaxtrp) and the anvil (Ggiovíoxoc), were 
considered sacred and were kept in the temple of Athena on the Acropolis in an alabaster box. In that 
case, it would be possible that during the preparation for the erection of the Archaic temple, or even 
earlier, since these particular coins went out of circulation at the end of the last quarter ofthe 6th century 
BC, 254 may have been buried in a safe deposit. Such a scenario would underline the importance of the 
site under the rule of Peisistratus' sons. 


A thorough examination of the impressions created by striking, however, do not accord with those seen on 
the * Wappenmünzen '. Rather, from its dimensions and weight it seems more reasonable to assume that the 
bronze tool may have been used for decorating thin metal surfaces, pottery or even leather, but more likely 
for stamping silver ingots.'” 


'? De Polignac 1995, 14-15. 

15 FdD V, 107—109; Simon 1986, 253—259; Voyatzis 1990, 200; Cooper 1996, 72. 
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Turning to personal ornaments, with the exception of one bronze bead (261) and two miniature double 
axes (252, 253), which should probably be seen as amulets recalling a symbol of power for apotropaic 
purposes, all of the finds in this category are rings (nine in number: 229—237). The small quantity and 
limited range ofthe jewellery from the sanctuary of Poseidon contrasts markedly with the variety in the 
sanctuary of Athena. Rings 231—237 are plain finger rings, dated to the late 6th or early 5th centuries 
BC. Rings 229 and 230 are made of wire, coiled at the ends to form running spirals, a type of ring 
that appears first in the Mycenaean period and continues in north Greece into the 10th century BC, 
and in the Peloponnese, central Greece and the islands until the 7th century." Papathanassopoulos, ^ 
Sakellarakis and Oikonomakou have suggested an Early Protogeometric date for 229 and 230." But 
even though there are 10th century parallels for both pieces, they can equally be compared to finds in 
much later 8th and 7th century contexts such as at Ano Mazaraki,'” Pherai,'” and Vitsa."^ An early 
date would make them either finds from an accidentally disturbed tomb, or heirlooms brought to the 
sanctuary as offerings centuries later, as there are no other securely dated finds of this period. Perhaps 
then a late 8th century date seems more likely." Bronze finger rings were offered in large quantities 
in sanctuaries from the 8th century onwards, most often by women; the practice reflects a growing 
tendency to dedicate precious objects to the gods, rather than to bury them with the dead.'” Finally, 
only one miniature figurine of a bull (219), possibly affixed to a vessel, completes the assemblage of 
bronze offerings. Most of them are types also encountered in sanctuaries in north and central Greece, 
the Peloponnese, the Aegean islands and Crete. It is therefore impossible to determine their provenance. 
Certain items, however, such as the arrowheads, the ex-voto spearheads, the punch and the plain rings 
may well have been manufactured in a local workshop. 


Turning to the relief plaques, the exact find spot of only seven of the eleven is securely documented by 
Stais (137, 139—143, 145). Plaques 136, 138, 144 and 146, identified by the author, are only tentatively 
linked to the bothros of the sanctuary of Poseidon, since they too are relief plaques and because of their 
subject matter. Nevertheless, due to the lack of detail in Stais' reports, one cannot exclude the possibility 
that 136, 138, 144 and 146 may instead derive from the Athena sanctuary, as their provenance has not 
been ascertained by the excavator. Plaques 136, 138 and 145 are discussed separately, as they depict a 
winged creature, a goddess in her guise as /7órvia. Onpóv. 


Plaques 139—144 form a homogeneous group, all depicting Herakles and the Nemean lion. Their 
importance rests not only on the rarity of the upright stance of both figures and the rendering of 
details, but also in their late 7th century date and Attic origin. Moreover, they provide evidence of 
the existence of either a hypaethral early cult, ? as they must have been hung up (as the suspension 
hole on 140 indicates), or have been placed on the walls or a table inside a shrine.'"' It has further been 
suggested that because of the connection of the Salaminioi to Herakles, the plaques may have been 
dedicated by them and may indicate that Herakles was worshipped on the promontory.'? These objects, 
probably products of a local workshop, are the only securely documented offerings from the bothros 
of the Poseidon sanctuary that may be attributed to a specific cult. Based on the excavator's reports 
and its subject, a late 5th century BC marble votive relief (206), most likely depicting Herakles, has been 
tentatively assumed by the present author to derive from this sanctuary. If it has been correctly interpreted, 
then it demonstrates continuity of Herakles' worship at Sounion in the 5th and 4th centuries BC. 
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An early 6th-century relief plaque, 137, preserves only the bare feet of a dressed figure: this can be 
interpreted as a cult image of an unknown divinity, male or female, or even a participant in a cult ritual, 
as is frequently depicted on contemporary vase painting and votive plaques. It is impossible to securely 
identify the figure shown, but it is tempting to identify it as Poseidon. This would confirm the presence of 
his cult on the promontory in the Archaic period, and therefore the deity worshipped in the Archaic temple. 
In addition, 146, dated to the middle of the 6th century BC, may too be a representation of Poseidon, 
holding a whip or goad and the reins of his chariot. Plaques 145, depicting a wing, and 136, depicting 
the head and wing of a goddess, show close similarities; it is suggested that they derive from the same 
mould. Both are dated to the early 6th century BC. A third fragment, 138, not mentioned by the excavator, 
has been identified by the present author and, based on its subject, has been linked to 145 and 136. It 
complements the composition: it depicts a small part of the wing and the bent arm and fist of a winged 
figure, holding possibly a bird by its neck. The Attic origin of all three fragments is not in doubt. The subject 
of a winged goddess holding an animal or a bird is a good example of the artistic interaction and multi- 
cultural influences common in the Archaic period. If it is accepted that 136, 138 and 145 depict a winged 
goddess, Artemis in her guise as //ótvia. Onpdv, is it possible that she too might have been worshipped at 
Sounion? Or was she a ‘visiting goddess'?'* This group of relief plaques provides important evidence of 
the cults practised on the promontory, not least as it implies a late 7th century hero cult, perhaps that of 
Herakles, and the cult of Poseidon established from at least the 6th century BC. 


The imported material recovered in substantial quantities inside the Poseidon bothros dominates, 
compared to the other offerings: it consists of diverse fabrics, but mainly items of faience. The four 
amuletic figurines of eastern deities in soft faience (173, 174, 177, 178), as well as three faience animal 
figurines (179-181), together with approximately 50 scarabs, made of steatite, faience or white paste, 
and a number of lozenge-shaped and circular stone seals, in addition to ribbed, conical and truncated 
beads (all dated between the 8th and 6th centuries BC) are dealt with in Appendix C: they testify to the 
international character of the promontory, on a sea route extending south-east to Cyprus, the Levant 
and Egypt. Faience amulets have been found in many 8th century and later contexts in Rhodes, in 
Cyprus, and at mainland Greek sanctuaries such as Perachora, Aegina, or Sparta,'™ along with scarabs 
and seals, confirming the relations of Greeks with their eastern neighbours. These amulets, which had 
primarily an apotropaic function (as eastern deities held no meaning for Greeks in the Archaic period) 
but also a decorative use, were a favourite souvenir for sailors and an article of trade for merchants, 
as is indicated by their distribution. Evidence of close relations with eastern Greek trading centres is 
provided by a miniature terracotta sandaled foot (87), another import. As this is unlikely to have been a 
plastic vase, it may be an offering made by a traveller, a mariner, symbolizing the end of a safe journey. 
The origin and date of the image of a god, the bronze Reshef figurine 216, has been the subject of some 
discussion. It was a prestigious offering, its type being in circulation for many centuries in the Aegean 
and mainland Greece. It was likely imported from Syria or Palestine, where this type originates, and 
can be dated to the end of the 8th century BC. Its minute dimensions and the presence of a suspension 
hole imply that it was an amulet. Figurine 216, together with the two spiral bronze rings 229 and 230, 
the spearhead 250 and a number of scarabs provide a terminus post quem for cult activity here. 


Among the animal figurines dedicated in both sanctuaries at Sounion the scarcity of birds is remarkable, 
especially as they were not confined to any particular deity. While certain gods were associated with 
particular birds, such as Zeus with the eagle and Apollo with the hawk, during the Archaic period both 
of these birds became widely popular; we find many examples in sanctuaries, for example at Ephesos, 
Lindos, Delphi and Samos.'? At Sounion, by contrast, we have very few bird figurines — just three: 
one, 125, possibly deriving from the Athena sanctuary, a terracotta figurine depicting a dove, whilst 
two hawks (180 and 179) found in the bothros of the sanctuary of Poseidon are imported.'** Figurines 
180 and 179, made of faience, are tentatively interpreted as amulets, perhaps offered by seafarers to 
Poseidon, god of the sea, after completing a safe journey. Hawks, which in Egyptian art represent the 
god Horus, are seen here as apotropaic in function with no specific religious meaning in their own 
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right. The faience hawk 180, and another, 179, with a standing nude female at its front sheltered by 
its wings, as well as some scarabs with depictions of hawks, reflect a general increase in imports from 
various workshops in Egypt and Eastern trading centres and later from Naucratis.'*’ Their presence 
in the sanctuary of Poseidon offers further confirmation of the important position of Sounion on sea 
routes, regularly used during the 7th and 6th centuries. Equally, there 1s only one instance of a lion 
figurine (181) at the sanctuary of Poseidon: this reclining lion is a faience amulet too, imported to 
Sounion. It was possibly intended to represent the Egyptian god seno or ru, in its role as a protective 
sentinel and it is likely the product of a workshop in Naucratis. Certainly it too should be seen as simply 
apotropaic, and with no specific cult significance. Lions were a very popular subject in the Archaic 
Greek world in all forms of art, and especially in vase painting. Insofar as there is a connection with 
any particular deity, the lion is linked to Artemis as Mótvıa Onpd@v, but the image is as often purely 
apotropaic. Certain engraved steatite circular seals and faience scarabs, recovered from both sanctuaries 
at Sounion, do depict lions with the sun disc either in front of them or above their back, but, as already 
noted, the study of this material from Naucratis, is a work in progress. Other animals are somewhat 
more common, either representing sacrificial victims, or are of a less obvious significance." A total 
of five bull figurines (121, 129, 219, 220, 221) were dedicated in the two sanctuaries, of which only 
one can be securely attributed to the sanctuary of Poseidon. Figurine 219, dated to the middle of the 
7th century BC, may have been imported from an Eastern Greek workshop since its only parallels 
come from the Samian Heraion.'” While attempts have been made to associate bulls with Zeus, 
Hera"? and Poseidon," it is generally accepted that it was Poseidon who had the closest association. 
Bellowing bulls charging and shaking the ground are reminiscent of the din and destruction wrought 
by Poseidon as ‘earth shaker.’'* But despite the discovery of bull figurines in assured sanctuaries of 
Poseidon, such as Penteskouphia, Isthmia, and Kalaureia, this association is not generally accepted as 
exclusive.'? Indeed, from both literary and archaeological evidence it seems difficult to link cattle with 
any particular deity, since the animals themselves were sacrificed to many gods: figurines could as 
well serve as sacrifice substitutes" and/or offerings made to seek the protection of the gods for local 
herds." After all, as de Polignac argues, bull figurines ‘evoke power over the natural world.’'” The 
surprisingly small number of bull figurines at the sanctuary of Poseidon at Sounion certainly does 
not suggest any particular link with this god. And while sacrifice substitution is possible, here too the 
fact that we have just a single item at the Poseidon sanctuary is problematic. It is more likely that the 
scarcity of this type of votive reflects the nature of the economic interests of the inhabitants of Sounion, 
focused on mining and trade rather than cattle breeding. 


The Minoan lentoid seal, datable on stylistic grounds to LM I, is the oldest item found in the bothros 
of Poseidon: it depicts a bull caught in a snare (Fig. 51). Bevan has seen a significance in the seal’s 
iconography, and has attempted to connect it with the legend of Theseus and the bull of Marathon.” 
This is an attractive interpretation, but there is, however, no evidence to suggest that the iconography 
of such seals regularly played a role in determining the place of their dedication, although one should 
at least allow for the possibility of exceptions. It is important to note that Late Bronze Age seals have 
been discovered at many mainland sites which developed into Archaic sanctuaries." Some would 
have been found by chance, or as a result of accidental disturbance of Bronze Age sites, or even as a 
result of deliberate plundering. Others were probably kept as precious items and passed down from 
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one generation to another, and were readily carried as personal possessions. Late Mycenaean seals 
for example have been found in similarly later contexts at Mounychia, Brauron and Tocra, to name a 
few sites, together with Geometric and Archaic seals and other similarly later finds.^? In the context 
of the Poseidon shrine and as argued above, the LM I seal was not in primary deposition. Whether an 
heirloom or an accidental find, it does not provide on its own evidence of cult-practice in the sanctuary 
of Poseidon during the Bronze Age. Minoan trade activity was a key factor in the dissemination of 
Minoan seals found on mainland sites and in the Aegean islands from the MBA onwards. Such Minoan 
seals were recovered from the sanctuaries of Brauron, Perachora and Dion in Macedonia, as well as of 
Vryokastro on the island of Kythnos.™ The Sounion seal may conceivably have reached the promontory 
in the late Bronze Age, but was retrieved by the excavator in a Late Geometric/Archaic context. 


As for pottery, the excavator mentions"? the discovery of a large number of Protocorinthian and 
Corinthian aryballoi, similar to those found in the Athena sanctuary, as well as nearly one hundred small 
*Boeotian Geometric’ vases. Of these only one vase, a Protocorinthian aryballos illustrated in Stais’ 
1917 report can be ascertained, while the Geometric vases mentioned, valuable evidence of early cult 
activity at the sanctuary, have not yet been located in the storerooms of the NMA. If these are eventually 
found and prove to be dated to the Geometric period, then together with several scarabs they will testify 
to the establishment of cult activity on the promontory earlier than the date generally accepted so far. 


In conclusion, the finds securely associated with the Poseidon sanctuary form a homogeneous group. 
With the exception of the Late Minoan seal, they span the late 8th to early 5th centuries. Neither the 
terracotta figurines nor the faience amulets and bronze offerings give any real clue as to the identity or 
character of the patron deity of the sanctuary. Poseidon is identified via inscriptions discovered by Stais 
and possibly on two relief plaques, 137 and 146. 


The existence of an open-air shrine at least by the end of the 8th century is subsequently confirmed by 
the 7th century BC relief plaques (139—144): these hint at the presence of a hero cult, possibly that of 
Herakles. The suggestion that the Dioskouroi were also worshipped is harder to support, although their 
close association with the sea would make them fitting companions for Poseidon.” But if the votives 
say little about the deity, cult practice, or even personal interests, they do indicate a very strong emphasis 
on the apotropaic and on Eastern imports. As noted, they attest to the importance of the promontory's 
position as a landmark on sea routes, as mentioned in several literary sources. In the late Archaic period, 
the sanctuary of Poseidon with its imposing dedications (notably the kouroi) and many imported offerings, 
surely belonged to a wealthy, thriving community, an elite well connected with the Athenian state, whose 
sovereignty had already been well established.^" Here too, the contrast between the structures within the 
sanctuaries of Poseidon and of Athena must be emphasized: the former possessed a large temple but the 
latter had only a small simple structure, although with a larger number of offerings. By the first quarter and 
middle of the 5th century lavish temples were erected in both sanctuaries, but the almost total absence of 
dedications of this period leaves further gaps in our understanding of the cults practised.” 


A comparative discussion of cults and dedications at sanctuaries of Poseidon and Athena 


In both the Poseidon sanctuary and the Athena sanctuary, architectural remains and fragments of kouroi 
attest to the presence of a cult locus, probably from the late 7th century onwards. There is however a 
small number of finds discovered inside the bothroi and the artificial fills, which assist in the attempt to 
identify the deities worshipped at Sounion and to comment on the cult practices. A few other finds may 
imply that cult activity may have started earlier. 
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Some light might be shed on the gaps in our knowledge by comparing the sanctuaries at Sounion with other 
broadly contemporary ones, where the dedicatee is securely identified on the basis of inscriptions or specific 
representations of deities, as discussed further below. In terms of depositional strategy, the bothroi at Sounion 
may partly be successfully compared to the majority of deposits from other sanctuaries in Attica and 
elsewhere. Despite these limitations, comparisons may provide suggestions to expand our impressions of 
daily cult practice." However, as has been emphasized repeatedly, the lack of precise information about 
the location of the finds and their context makes it impossible to compare in detail the assemblage from 
Sounion with those from other stratified contexts, though it is possible to determine whether the offerings 
were discarded after an episode of clearance or were in their original place of deposition." 


Comparison of contextual data from other sites is given below with examples chosen from similar 
ritual contexts, such as sanctuaries of Poseidon and Athena, from shrines in similar locations, or from 
contemporary shrines elsewhere in Attica. The physical location of sanctuaries is often related to the 
notion of the god and the cult venerated. Poseidon sanctuaries are often located so as to control passages 
both on land, such as at Isthmia and Onchestos, and of the sea, such as at Kalaureia, Geraistos and 
Sounion; they are often, but not always, located on promontories.^" In fact a cape can sometimes be 
called ‘Poseidion.’ Where there is a relationship between city and sanctuary, Poseidon sanctuaries are 
often located at some distance from the city — the exception being his shared temple on the Acropolis 
at Athens, where he represented the state's interest in the sea (an interest expressed in his role during the 
contest for the land of Attica).^" Poseidon is a god of elemental powers and was never closely associated 
with the higher political life ofthe polis in the way that Athena Polias, for example, was. He is dissociated from 
moral values, intellectual advance and technology. Athena, especially in her role as Ergane,"" is associated 
with all the above. In this respect the two gods are complementary — which may explain the close proximity 
of both deities at Sounion.” Poseidon is the master of the seas,” Athena invented the ship; he introduced the 
horse, she taught the art of bridling.” Consequently, sanctuaries of Athena can be found in the polis, usually 
on an acropolis, and it is no surprise that Poseidon sanctuaries are in many cases extra-urban,""" emphasising 
the sovereignty of the state in whose territory his sanctuary was located. 


Athena was a form of national identity to the Athenians and was assigned many functions in 
a way that no other god was. She has important cult epithets, such as Athena Nike and Athena 
Hephaistia, Promachos and Polias, as well as Athena Ergane, Hygeia and Hippia.?" All of these 
functions derive from her Homeric character, and above all the goddess preserved her common 
identity as one endowed ‘with cunning intelligence.’ Public and private cults are assigned to her, 
and Athena seems to be the recipient of more offerings than any other god in Athens. Moreover, 
in her role as Polias, she developed a panhellenic personality and was worshipped throughout 
Greece, in particular in the Ionian cities, with her sanctuaries placed in a prominent spot, usually 
on an acropolis.” The many guises of Athena and the honours, functions and revenues assigned 
to her may help to explain her presence at Sounion — she was linked to the polis and in particular 
to Athens but was also a more widely accessible figure. It seems likely that Athena was also 
worshipped at an early phase of the sanctuary as protectress of technology,” as well as an ‘armed 
divinity,' as indicated by the finds at Sounion. 


Let us therefore consider a selection of other sanctuaries and compare them with those at Sounion. First, 
the extra-urban sanctuaries of Poseidon in Kalaureia, Akovitika, Poseidi and Isthmia are examined, 
followed by the sanctuaries of Athena in the Cyclades and East Greece, and finally, prestigious or rural 
sanctuaries of other deities in Attica. 
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Sanctuaries of Poseidon 


According to literary evidence from late antiquity, such as Stephanus of Byzantium's Ethnika (6th 
century AD), the sanctuary of Poseidon at Kalaureia, as those at Geraistos and Tainaron, was founded 
by three brothers, the eponymous sons of Zeus, as Schumacher notes.?' Nilson proposed that Euboeans 
sailing from Geraistos past Kalaureia and Tainaron founded these sanctuaries, which are located in 
broadly similar topography. Festivals were held at Kalaureia, and according to Pindar, a festival of 
Poseidon was also held by the people of Geraistos.”” It is important to emphasize that the correspondence 
between the three sanctuaries is not merely topographical; indeed, the location of Kalaureia does not 
compare that closely with those of the two others, their locations being similar to Sounion and Malea. In 
Euripides’ Cyclops (8), all the sanctuaries of Poseidon mentioned above are cited by Odysseus and his 
companions, except for Kalaureia. It is clear that the relationship between the sanctuaries of Kalaureia, 
Tainaron and Geraistos is also one based on sharing the offer of asylia; the first two are listed by Plutarch 
together with the sanctuary of Isthmia, as among the asyla and avata sanctuaries.” The sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Kalaureia was of regional importance, serving military and mercantile purposes and was 
also known as the seat of an Amphictyonic league of seven cities.” 


The first excavations in Kalaureia in 1894 by Wide and Kjellberg, brought to light a peribolos which 
enclosed a temple and an altar.” Excavations were resumed in 1997 and more systematically from 2003 
onwards, and have revealed seven stoas (including building D, a hestiatorion) which were built to the 
west and south-east of the sanctuary within a period of less than two centuries. The finds consist mainly 
of large quantities of pottery from the Early Geometric to the Hellenistic period. The excavated material 
indicates that cult activity may have started in the Early Geometric period,” although little information 
about cult practices is available. The pottery consists of everyday vessels and the quantities of fish and 
animal bones in the pit-deposit point to ritual dining." According to Pausanias,"* girls performed cult 
duties in the sanctuary until they were old enough to marry. In summary, therefore, we have substantial 
literary evidence for the sanctuary in geographical and political terms, admittedly not all that similar to 
Sounion, but little else in terms of votive behaviour and cult practices. 


The sanctuary of Poseidon at Akovitika, located on the left bank of the river Ares, close to the sea coast 
and on low-lying marshland, was under the control of Thouria. In historical times, Thouria was the most 
important town in south-east Messenia until the foundation of Messene in 369 BC: the nearby towns of 
Pharai and Avia were of lesser status. Themelis,"? the excavator of the site, notes that the god’s realm 
was originally that of springs and rivers; he goes further in claiming that Poseidon's chthonic nature 
as master of the sea had developed from the Mycenaean period and was well established during the 
Archaic period. As god of spring waters he was responsible for the growth of vegetation and for the 
earth's abundance, as well as causing earthquakes. Among agricultural communities, his control of water 
sources and springs and their beneficial effect on agricultural land became the central point of worship. 
In this respect he shows similarities with Herakles, who also exercised control over underground waters, 
such as marshes and rivers, as reflected in his Labours against the Lernaean Hydra, that of the stables 
of Augeias, the Stymphalian birds, the Kerkyneian hind and the Cretan bull.^? 


The establishment of cult activity at Akovitika, around 1100—1050 BC, coincides with that ofthe Amyklaion, 
as well as that of other Laconian sanctuaries. Evidence of early settlement is provided by the DA II pottery." 
The small finds, mainly in bronze and iron, are mostly in the shape of tiny oars or rudders indicating their 
votive nature: they date to the 6th century BC. Clay moulds for the manufacture of bronze items were also 
found. A fragment of a relief pithos with an inscription [ANJEOEKE OI[-] , confirms the existence of a 
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sanctuary, while a dipinto on a cup fragment of the 5th century BC, [ITJOHIAA[NI], verifies the identity 
of the god.*” Bronze votive figurines, bulls, a horse and a sea-horse from a pit-deposit east of the peristyle 
of a long rectangular building imply, according to Themelis, that by the 6th century BC, Poseidon was 
worshipped at the site. While retaining his power over earthquakes, Poseidon had by then become the god 
of the sea." 


The location of the sanctuary, circa 650m from the shore, as well as suiting the deity may give clues 
to the identity of the dedicators, possibly fishermen. According to the excavator, it is possible that the 
games in honour of Poseidon, held by Thouria, took place in the sanctuary at Akovitika."* While its 
location is very different from that of Sounion, votives such as bronze bulls and horses have parallels 
with the Sounion finds. Depending on one's interpretation of the very limited Geometric evidence, the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Akovitika may have been the location of cult activity in the Archaic period, for 
which architectural evidence is limited from Sounion but the offerings there are suggestive. 


At the extra-urban sanctuary of Poseidon at Isthmia, evidence of cult activity is attested from circa 
1100 BC onwards. Mycenaean presence, demonstrated by Late Helladic LIH C pottery and some ® 
and ¥ figurines, relates to a small-scale settlement in the area.” The Early Protogeometric and Middle 
Protogeometric pottery, appropriate for food and drink, implies that formal dining took place at the site. 
The growth of the sanctuary over a long period was due firstly to its prominent geographical position — 
beside the main road to Corinth just past the Isthmia, on a very visible low plateau: another common trait 
among most Poseidon sanctuaries. Secondly, its central location within Corinthia, and lack of ties to any 
single settlement, made it an ideal and neutral place for people to meet and play out social connections 
and rivalries. In the second half of the 8th century BC, a sloping terrace was built east of the later altar 
area. At its southern edge, an area paved with small stones was used for ritual dining. The first temple of 
Poseidon was the well-known hekatompedon with peristyle, dated around 690—650 BC.” The focus of the 
cult, presumably an ash altar, was in the area subsequently occupied by the stone altar of Poseidon, where 
there is evidence of burnt sacrifices and ritual dining. 


Evidence of early cult activity at Isthmia does not preclude close comparison with the Poseidon 
sanctuary at Sounion in terms of location, mythological connotations, for example the ties between 
Theseus and Isthmia, and the nature of deposited votives. Isthmia may well have been a roadside shrine 
in the Early Iron Age, since it is located close to the main road linking Athens and Corinth, as well 
as near a narrowing point of access across the Isthmus, linking the Saronic and Corinthian Gulfs. At 
Sounion, the sanctuary dominates the sea route to the outside world but also secures the passage to the 
mines of Laurion. The role of Theseus, as son of Poseidon, in the foundation of the Isthmian games 
may reveal early (i.e. 6th-early 5th centuries) Athenian interest in this area as an extension of frontier 
claims." Theseus, of course, is a dominant figure in Attica: the depictions of his deeds on the Classical 
temple of Poseidon at Sounion may have been intended to emphasize the importance and sovereignty 
of Athens at its southernmost frontier. 


Few offerings have been discovered at Isthmia prior to 700 BC: what we have consists of items such as 
the figurines and jewellery from the Late Protogeometric period. Animal figurines represent dedicators' 
interests or intentions: bulls may relate to Poseidon, or be symbols of economic wealth, as at Sounion. 
Jewellery items and boot-shaped figurines may well be dedications by women. Similar offerings have 
been found at both sanctuaries at Sounion. From the early 8th century BC, votives at Isthmia appear in 
greater numbers. Bronze tripods and bowls may be offerings of the aristocracy and we also have dining 
equipment and terracotta figurines such as horses, cart wheels and bovines. At the end of the 8th century, 
arms and armour start appearing as offerings at Isthmia, suggesting an elite male military interest in this 
prime Corinthian sanctuary. Six arrowheads and two miniature spearheads were found in the Poseidon 
sanctuary at Sounion. The small finds dating from the early 7th to the early 5th centuries at Isthmia 
were found redeposited in many parts of the site, but a significant group was excavated within the 
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burnt layer of the Archaic temple, stratified beneath the Classical temple.”** Among the various groups 
of offerings, those comparable to objects from Sounion include items such as silver and bronze finger 
rings, which seem to be the most numerous items of jewellery both at Isthmia and at Sounion; pottery, 
such as aryballoi, white-ground lekythoi and plastic vases," as well as terracotta figurines, among 
which are representations of a horse and rider. Comparison can also be made between the lead and 
bronze figurines, admittedly few in both sanctuaries at Sounion, including 218 a miniature kouros 
and 221 a couchant animal. Arms and armour continue to be dedicated to Poseidon at Isthmia in large 
quantities, but the few remaining fragments of such items, as well as of bronze vessels—all dated to the 
Archaic period—indicate that the majority were intentionally broken and recycled after the destruction 
of the Archaic temple.^? Such evidence is totally absent at present from both sanctuaries at Sounion. 


Moving from the Peloponnese to northern Greece, Cape Poseidi lies approximately 4km west of the 
ancient city of Mende on the Kassandra peninsula in the Chalkidiki. Mende was a colony ofthe Eretrians 
and was renowned for its wine and decorated amphorae.” Excavations on the Cape have revealed a 
number of buildings (in an overall area of approximately 150m by 60m), which were part of a sanctuary 
of Poseidon, most probably an extra-urban sanctuary of the city of Mende." The buildings were 
constructed on a level sandy promontory of strategic importance, as mentioned by Thucydides (IV 129, 
3), and in this respect very much like Sounion.” Any doubt that the colonists venerated Poseidon can be 
dismissed on the basis of epigraphical evidence, as the excavation brought to light sherds with the name 
of the deity and a stone altar with an inscription of the 4th century BC dedicated to Poseidon Pontios.™ 
The Eretrians venerated Poseidon as master of the sea (Pelagaios), god of the earthquakes (Asphalios) 
and master of horses (Hippios).** So far the only epithet attributed to Poseidon from Sounion is that 
of Soter, which appears on JG IP 1300, a decree of the 3rd century BC. The archaeological evidence 
implies that Poseidon was worshipped at Poseidi also as the god of earthquakes; the chthonic nature of 
his cult is suggested by the discovery of clay pipes inside the south side of the Early Protogeometric 
apsidal building, which carried libations underground.” 


The excavations at Poseidi, undertaken by Vokotopoulou in the years 1989-1993, brought to light the 
5th century BC temple, the foundations of which were wedged between two earlier buildings, and one 
apsidal temple, dated to the Early Protogeometric period." Piles of ash and numerous burnt animal 
bones together with sea shells testify to animal sacrifices from the sub-Mycenaean period onwards in 
an area later contained within the apsidal building. The western side of the cella and porch of the 5th 
century temple were built on top of an open area for rituals. Archaic pits were found outside the temple 
and one below the temple, which contained among other things an Attic kylix of the third quarter of 
the 6th century BC with the name of the dedicator, as well as animal bones, iron spits and Corinthian 
oinochoai. Outside and to the west of the temple, pits were discovered dating to the end of the 6th and 
the 5th centuries BC: one yielded the foot of an Attic skyphos inscribed in the Ionic alphabet, while, 
among sherds of other Attic vessels, a late 6th century Archaic krater was discovered bearing on its 
base the votive inscription ‘yaidyov kvavoyaita,’ epithets of Poseidon which, as the excavator notes,” 
appear in the Odyssey from the mouth of Polyphemos, son of Poseidon. 


It is clear that the Eretrians at Poseidi, as the Athenians at Sounion, had established a territorial sanctuary, 
a point of access to seafarers which was of great importance. There is abundant evidence of intense cult 
activity and sacrifice at Poseidi. Continuity of certain cult practices from the Late Helladic IIIC to the 
Hellenistic period is clearly demonstrated, unlike at Sounion, where cult activity is detectable from the 
late 8th century BC, despite the discovery of a few earlier finds, as discussed above. 
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Sanctuaries of Athena 


Athena sanctuaries tend to be situated on an acropolis and often developed into urban shrines, as they 
became focal points around which cities grew gradually from the 8th century and flourished in the 
Archaic period. 


In the Cyclades, on the acropolis of Paros at Koukounaries, a temple of Athena was discovered in 
1984 at the south end of a terrace of a settlement dating from the 10th century BC; it was surrounded 
by houses of the 7th century BC. Archaic and Classical sherds inscribed with the name of the goddess 
allow us to identify this temple as dedicated to Athena, built in the Ionic order, around 530-520 BC. 
The temple was erected within the city boundaries on the acropolis, attesting both to the importance 
of the cult of Athena on Paros, as well as to its antiquity. Athena was worshipped on Paros mainly as 
Poliouchos, although she had other attributes such as Kynthie, Hyperdexia and Pontia?” At Sounion, 
the epithet Pontia is attributed to Aphrodite, carved on the base of a now missing statue which was 
found in 1923, built into the fortification wall of the sanctuary of Poseidon.^" Archilochus mentions the 
goddess in the context of military engagements. It is possible that a colossal marble statue of the type of 
Athena Promachos, now in the Museum of Paros, may be associated with the Parian temple. To the east 
of the temple, a rectangular area, framed by walls to the east and north, served as an open-air temenos. 


Protogeometric and Geometric pottery suggest that cult activities took place from at least the 8th century 
BC. Pottery dated from the Geometric period to the 4th century BC was discovered in a large destruction 
deposit on a terrace extending beneath the temenos.” Similar pottery, including Protocorinthian imported 
ware and black-figured vases, was found in the deposits of both sanctuaries at Sounion. The assemblage 
from Koukounaries also contains terracotta protomai (wearing a polos) and seated statuettes, possibly 
depicting a goddess, as well as loom-weights. Similar types of terracotta figurines and protomai, as well 
as several loom-weights, derive from the Athena sanctuary at Sounion. Among the few metal objects 
found at Koukounaries are the foot of a bronze statuette, a pair of fibulae and a barbed arrowhead. At 
Sounion, by contrast, a substantial number of metal objects were discovered. The dual nature of the 
deity at Koukounaries, domestic and martial, is supported by both epigraphical and literary evidence, 
as mentioned above.^? Offerings such as loom-weights, perhaps terracotta female figurines and fibulae 
support the belief that these were dedications to a female deity. The excavator claims that the presence of 
an arrowhead confirms the warrior identity of the goddess. At Sounion, two iron swords (242-243), two 
miniature bronze shields (255—256) from the Athena sanctuary, and several other weapons not dealt with 
in this volume, as well as six arrowheads (244—249) and two miniature spearheads (250—251) from the 
Poseidon sanctuary, together make a stronger case for the presence of an ‘armed divinity."? Antonaccio 
has argued that tripods were distinctive, although not exclusive, offerings to Athena and Hera; if so, the 
four miniature bronze tripods (258, 259, 260a, 260b) from the Athena sanctuary, reinforce the belief that 
these indeed were offerings to a female deity, Athena.™ 


The assemblage from Koukounaries contains numerous clay plaques with representations of the goddess in 
relief, or in paint, and others with incomplete representations of snakes or a horse, the earliest dating to the 
Orientalising period." The terracotta painted and relief plaques from Sounion, although in a worse condition, 
may have parallels among those from Paros. If the reading of plaque 156 from the Athena sanctuary at Sounion 
is accepted, then we may also be able to confirm the identity of the deity to whom the sanctuary was dedicated. 


The excavation at Koukounaries offers good parallels for the sanctuary of Athena at Sounion. The 
Koukounaries temple consists of a single rectangular room with a flat roof supported by two internal 
columns, in the form of a simple ‘oikos,’ 9.50m by 6.40m, and is similar to, but some 40% larger, 
than the small temple at Sounion. Despite the differences in size and plan, comparison between the 
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two, prompt the identification of the latter structure as the early temple of Athena, as Stais suggested, 
although its date has not yet been fully resolved. 


At Sounion, the sanctuaries of Athena and Poseidon are located in close proximity. But at another 
important Cycladic sanctuary, on Kythnos, male and female deities may have been worshipped together 
in the same sanctuary. Excavations in the ancient capital of Kythnos have yielded a rich variety of 
votive objects. The identity of the deity venerated at Kythnos remains unknown, as no inscription has been 
found, but, based on the nature of the offerings, the excavator believes that the site must have been dedicated 
to a female deity, with the simultaneous presence ofa male deity too." Several votive offerings were found 
in the vicinity of the temples as well as in nearby contemporary buildings. Inside one of the temples, 
near a base, bronze fibulae and pins may have fastened a garment over a xoanon.^" Under a destruction 
level and in different locations inside the *double' temple, small finds were recovered: bronze fibulae 
and pins, ivory seals, black-figure pottery, fragments of glass vessels, clay figurines, phialai, skyphoi, 
bronze spiral rings and plaques. These finds date from the Archaic to the Classical, with a few belonging 
to the Hellenistic period. 


Excavation of the adyton revealed more than one thousand objects which had lain undisturbed until 
the excavations in 2003. Among these finds were Attic black-glazed and black-figure vases, and Early 
and Middle Corinthian vases, such as aryballoi, alabastra, bowls, amphoriskoi, oinochoai,"* types and 
shapes also found in both deposits at Sounion (see Appendix B) spanning the 7th to the end of the 6th 
centuries BC. The terracotta figurines are mainly of the seated type: the majority, dating to the Classical 
period, have similarities with the rendering of the throne of figurine 73 from the Athena sanctuary. A 
large quantity of silver and gold jewellery was discovered inside the adyton at Kythnos, mainly dating 
from the 7th and 6th centuries BC, as well as iron and bronze items. Gold items have not been found 
at Sounion, with the exception of a plain gold ring, according to the excavator."" The silver rings 
have similarities to those from Kythnos. Among the various items of jewellery, the East-Greek type 
earrings discovered at Kythnos are nearly identical to those found at the Athena sanctuary at Sounion 
(238, 239, 240): at Kythnos they are made both of silver? and bronze, ^' while at Sounion they are 
exclusively fashioned of bronze. Bronze items predominate among the metal finds both at Kythnos and 
Sounion: a miniature shield and an omphalos phiale^* are similar to those from the Athena sanctuary 
fill (255, 256) and the Poseidon sanctuary deposit, respectively (259). Scaraboids, seals and gems of 
semi-precious stones, faience and ivory were found in large quantities: among them are island gems, faience 
discs, ‘couchant animals’ and a few Egyptian scarabs of the 22nd and 26th Dynasties. Similar finds, such as 
stone seals, faience scarabs and scaraboids have been found inside the bothroi of both sanctuaries at Sounion, 
as already mentioned. There are many similarities between the offerings from Kythnos and Sounion (the 
majority of which at both sites date to the 7th and 6th centuries BC, and some to the 5th century), indicating 
close relations between Attica and the Cyclades based on extensive trade. 


Following the sea routes from the Greek mainland further to the east, the sanctuary of Athena at Lindos 
is chosen for comparison, since parallels for many types and groups of votives, as well as imported 
offerings, have already been observed in the discussion of the Sounion finds. 


The sanctuary on the acropolis of Lindos was dedicated to the cult of ‘Athana Lindia’, as is clearly 
stated by the Chronicle of Lindos.*® Finds dating from the Geometric and (mainly) the Archaic periods, 
together with the inventories of offerings in the Chronicle, testify to this cult. The greatest number 
of offerings, such as large quantities of terracotta, limestone, bronze and faience figurines as well as 
pottery and bronze pins, were found in three deposits which span the Geometric period until the second 
half of the 4th century BC.^** Earlier dated objects were also found on site but these are too few to 


256 Mazarakis Ainian 2005, 100. 

257 Mazarakis Ainian 2005, 90. 

258 Mazarakis Ainian 2005, 96, pls 18B and 18 C; see also Mazarakis Ainian and Mitsopoulou 2007, 318, pls 67 and 68. 
25 Stais 1917, 207. 

260 Mazarakis Ainian 2005, 98, pl. 19H; Mazarakis Ainian and Mitsopoulou 2007, 323, pl. 117. 

261 Mazarakis Ainian 2005, 98, no. 55; Mazarakis Ainian and Mitsopoulou 2007, 322, pl. 109. 
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23 Lindos II, 149-199; see also Higbie 2001, 105-125. 
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link to the sanctuary. Out of 4,000 terracotta figurines, Blinkenberg^? identified about a hundred as 
divinities or mythological creatures, representing not only Athena but also Zeus, Pan, Hermes, Herakles 
and the Syrian god Reshef, to name but a few.™ It is worth noting that Zeus was possibly venerated 
in both sanctuaries at Sounion, while Herakles was more likely worshipped at the Poseidon sanctuary, 
where a Reshef figurine was also discovered. Many gifts of armour are listed in the Chronicle and these 
seem appropriate dedications to Athena in her guise as a warlike goddess. The discovery of similar finds in the 
Athena sanctuary at Sounion, such as the miniature bronze shields (255, 256) and the iron swords (242, 243), 
may imply an early cult of an armed divinity, that of Athena. Fireless sacrifices at the Lindian sanctuary are 
mentioned in the Chronicle and cattle sacrifice in honour of Athena took place on the altar, which was built near 
the harbour." It would be foolhardy, however, to reach any conclusion about sacrifices at Sounion, given the 
complete lack of surviving evidence. 


Strong links between Cape Sounion and the island of Rhodes have been stressed in this study, both in the 
identification of comparative material and of imports originating from an East Greek workshop, most 
likely from Rhodes. The importance of Rhodes in the Archaic period is undeniable, while Sounion, as 
explained above, was the Athenian gateway to the outside world and evidently was frequently visited 
by seafarers and traders headed for Athens. Blinkenberg stressed the rivalry between the Lindians and 
the Athenians over their sanctuaries of Athena which was expressed in a deliberate differentiation of the 
cult image of the goddess at Lindos." Blinkenberg compares the terracotta seated figurines found in the 
deposit to examples from Gela (a Rhodian colony) and Akragas. He believed that the seated goddesses 
with a high polos and rich jewellery with chains either fixed to the shoulders with fibulae or hanging on 
the chest, a 7th century BC prototype, may reflect the image of the cult statue of Athana Lindia. 


Other attic sanctuaries 


Having examined parallel sanctuaries outside Attica, we turn to comparisons with rural, extra-urban 
and urban Attic sanctuaries. The precincts selected are not all dedicated to Athena, since it is felt likely 
that comparison with a rural and remote sanctuary, such as that of Zeus on Mount Hymettos, may help 
give a more rounded picture of the development of the Sounion sanctuaries within the overall Attic 
framework. 


Evidence for the cult of Zeus Ombrios on the summit of Mount Hymettos begins in the 10th century BC. 
The sanctuary, as referred to by Pausanias, was visited by worshippers until the end of the 7th century 
BC. This is confirmed by the large quantities of sherds and vases, several of which had dedicatory 
inscriptions to Zeus, although the epithet Ombrios, later attested by Pausanias, is missing. Zeus, it was 
presumably hoped, would provide rain, as his epithet implies. Archaeological evidence demonstrates 
that the sanctuary reached its peak in the late 7th century BC, but the absence of finds after circa 600 BC 
indicates that the sanctuary declined, flourishing again in Roman times, after which it was abandoned. 


The absence of a large settlement nearby argues that the sanctuary served a neighbouring farming 
community. It consisted of three structures, one of which is round and is identified by Langdon as a 
stone-lined storage pit for votive offerings? which may have been in use throughout the 8th century 
BC. Langdon points out that ritual consisted mainly of offerings of domestic drinking and pouring 
vessels, mostly of indifferent quality, as well as of the sacrificial burning of animals.*” A rectangular 
structure discovered near the sanctuary has been identified as an altar dedicated to Herakles, based on two 
inscriptions found nearby. According to Langdon, although Herakles was not worshipped on mountain 
peaks, with the exception of Mount Oite, his presence on Mount Hymettos must be related to his special 
position in Attic religion. Small shrines dedicated to him existed all over the Attic countryside.” Little 
can be derived from comparison between the sanctuaries at Hymettos and Sounion. Evidence that Zeus 
was worshipped on the Sounion promontory derives from an inscription on the thigh of a fragment of 
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a kouros from the Athena sanctuary and from an inscribed base dedicated to Zeus Meilichios, retrieved 
from the promontory.^? The oddity ofa shrine of Herakles on the peak of Mt Hymettos, though indicative 
of his widespread cult in Attica, brings to mind the fact that no epigraphic evidence has been found 
related to a shrine of Herakles on the Sounion promontory. It is only the relief plaques (137, 139—144) 
discovered in the bothros at the sanctuary of Poseidon that imply his worship on this site.^? The finds 
from Mount Hymettos indicate that the worshippers there were local farmers and shepherds, possibly 
with occasional visitors from further afield. There is no evidence that the sanctuary attracted anything 
like the number and variety of visitors who came to the two sanctuaries at Sounion. 


Comparison with another extra-urban centre of this period, Eleusis, where the cult of Demeter and 
Kore was established around 1500 BC, provides valuable comparanda for the types of Attic votive 
offerings found in both sanctuaries at Sounion. The earliest evidence for cult activity at the site of the 
Telesterion derives from the sacrificial Pyre A of the late 8th century, located at the base of the angular, 
Late Geometric terrace retaining wall. The absence of votive offerings in the Telesterion before the last 
quarter of the 8th century BC, suggests a secular use of the buildings in this area, perhaps the residence 
of the leader of a genos in the Late Bronze Age," while a hero cult in the area of the ‘Sacred House’, 
situated outside the sanctuary, is assumed to date to the Late Geometric period. 


Eleusis and Sounion are considered to be Attic extra-urban sanctuaries and both were located in key 
positions at the boundaries of Attica. The deity or deities worshipped at Eleusis are not those attested at 
Sounion, but at both sites a hero cult was established in the Late Geometric period. A close examination 
of the votives from the pyres at Eleusis reveals that while pottery was not as predominant" as it was 
in the deposits at Sounion, vessels are typologically and chronologically very similar. The quantity 
of terracotta figurines at both sites is substantial, and many figurines from Sounion, such as female 
protomai, horses and riders, have their equivalents in Eleusis. The 31 fragments of terracotta plaques 
from Pyre A, seven from Pyre B and four from Pyre I have contributed to the decipherment of the worn 
surfaces of some of the 26 plaques from Sounion. In particular, plaques 153, 164, 165 and 172 may have 
been decorated with similar motifs to those on certain plaques from Pyre A, dated to the 7th century 
BC. Imported material such as Corinthian pottery of the 7th and 6th centuries has been discovered at 
both sites. ‘Aigyptiaka’ of good quality have also been found: such may be unsurprising at Sounion, 
given the sanctuaries' location, but a reason for their presence is less obvious at Eleusis. The so-called 
‘Isis grave,’ filled with rich goods (in faience, gold, ivory and amber), may imply an early Egyptian 
influence or a functional role in the cult of a local fertility goddess, as has been recently suggested." 
Where close similarities have been noticed between finds from both sanctuaries, a detailed examination 
of the conditions of deposition at both sites has been attempted. Remains of animal bones deriving from 
the pyres have not been recorded and Kokkou-Viridi has clearly suggested that in Eleusis the pyres 
represent ‘évayiouoi’ of chthonic character *” and that the finds were intentionally thrown into the fire 
and broken. Such evidence does not occur in any deposit at Sounion. 


Finally, the most important site in Attica, the Athenian Acropolis and its monuments, has revealed 
numerous terracotta figurines, sherds and some bronze figurines, which provide evidence of 
religious activity at least since the Geometric period. The early cults of Athena and Erechtheus may 
go back to the 9th century BC, but archaeological evidence for the first temple is limited to two 
(very controversial) poros bases. Ironically, the Pre-Classical assemblage of terracotta and bronze 
finds from the Acropolis experienced the same fate as the material from the sanctuaries at Sounion: 
here too there is a lack of valuable information and records on the provenance of the votives.” 
Similarities with the Sounion finds have been established among the figurine types that span the 7th 
and 6th centuries BC. A large number of hand-made bird-faced figurines with cylindrical or plank- 
like bodies, dated to the 7th century BC and discovered inside a rectangular bothros below the base 
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of the archaic cult statue of the temple of Athena Nike, as well as north-east of the Propylaia,"" are 


typologically very similar to examples from Sounion, such as 43, 46, 58, 61 and 65 to name but a 
few. This type of stylised figurine occurs at Eleusis,*’ on the North Slope of the Acropolis," in the 
Agora,” at Piraeus,'? as well as in other Attic sanctuaries: they seem to be offerings addressed to a 
female deity as indicated by their provenance." 


A second group of terracotta finds from the Acropolis,’ the mould-made protomai, are comparable 
to the 42 protomai from the Athena sanctuary at Sounion, which span the 7th and 6th centuries BC. 
Similar types also occur on the North and South Slopes of the Acropolis, "^ at Eleusis"" and Brauron,* 
offering a good record of the evolution of the *daedalic phase' in Attica. The substantial quantity of 
seated female figurines discovered on the Acropolis"? however, does not provide close parallels for 
the admittedly few examples from Sounion. The numerous fragmentary relief plaques of the Acropolis 
dated to the 6th and 5th centuries BC and depicting mainly (but not exclusively) Athena, testify to 
the cult of the deity to whom they were dedicated. In contrast, the earlier relief and painted plaques 
from Sounion providing evidence for a specific cult are limited. Plaques 139—144 from the Poseidon 
sanctuary, depicting Herakles and the Nemean Lion, may refer to an early cult and shrine of the hero in 
Attica as they are dated to the late 7th century BC. Plaques 136 and 138, depicting a winged goddess 
and dated to the early 6th century may imply the presence of Artemis, as a //órvia. Onpóv. Plaques 137 
and 146, which are likely to depict Poseidon, testify to his cult on the promontory since the early 6th 
century. As for the Athena sanctuary, 147 testifies to the presence of a hero cult, while plaques 156 and 
possibly 155, interpreted as representations of Athena, suggest her presence as early as the 6th century 
BC. 


In conclusion, comparison of the Poseidon sanctuaries reviewed above with that of Sounion reveals 
a general trend regarding the location of these sanctuaries: they are extra-urban, located on sites 
appropriate to the character of the god, usually on a promontory. It must be noted that evidence of cult 
activity starts in most of these sanctuaries from the LH IIIC period. Votive offerings differ substantially, 
reflecting local preoccupations/ interests and the profile of the dedicators. 


Comparison ofthe Athena sanctuaries with that of Sounion reveals that most are established on prominent 
locations, eventually becoming the focus of the emerging polis, Sounion being the exception. In these 
sanctuaries cult activity, based on archaeological evidence, began much earlier than at Sounion, while 
certain votive offerings point clearly to a chthonic female deity and in some cases an ‘armed divinity.’ 


Remarks, conclusions and prospects 


The analysis and interpretation of the finds from both sanctuaries at Sounion allows us to draw certain 
conclusions. In both sanctuaries there is considerable variation in the typology, in several cases without 
parallels as far as can be established, as well as in the constituent materials of the offerings. The finds 
can be classified quantitatively as follows. Terracotta objects predominate in both sanctuaries: pottery, 
consisting mainly of small aryballoi and alabastra, followed by human figurines, protomai, animal 
figurines and a collection of fragmentary painted and relief plaques. The second largest group of objects 
consists of scarabs, seals and beads, followed by objects of metalwork: jewellery, mainly of silver but 
also of bronze, as well as weapons and utensils; iron is represented thus far, by two swords (242-243), 
and lead by a miniature kouros (218) and a finger-ring (224). It is worth noting here that the quantitative 
sequence of this group may change once the analysis of nearly 100 undocumented metal objects has 
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been completed and published by the author. Finally, a group of 41 fragments of stone sculpture consists 
mainly of various body parts of male, female and animal figures. 


The finds in both sanctuaries, studied as assemblages,” lead to the following conclusions. The 
majority of objects at both sites are small in size and destined for dedication; therefore we are dealing 
with votive material, as Osborne notes.”' The range of items consists of a mixture of non-functional 
precious objects, some imported, as well as of less precious items; the absence of items of common, 
everyday use, especially of pottery vessels, is marked. In the Athena sanctuary in particular, the 
objects both from the bothros and the artificial fill can be recognized as votive material — namely 
the painted plaques,” the assemblage of female figurines and protomai (which appear only at this 
sanctuary), the many terracotta figurines of horses with or without riders and several male and animal 
figurines, all purposely made for dedication, the jewellery and the marble statuary.” If the finds from 
each sanctuary discussed above are treated as separate assemblages, it is interesting to note that both sets 
include painted or relief plaques, similar pottery vessels such as aryballoi and alabastra, as well as seals and 
scarabs, the latter emphasising the cosmopolitan character of both sanctuaries and their interaction with 
the East. These similar groups of offerings therefore indicate that similar rites and rituals took place in both 
sanctuaries.”* However, it is as interesting to observe an important divergence: objects such as terracotta 
female and male figurines, protomai, stone fishing-net weights and loom-weights, were not dedicated 
at the Poseidon sanctuary, reflecting the contrasting character of the two sanctuaries as perceived by the 
dedicators." The presence, again in both sanctuaries, of numerous and varied metal objects implying the 
dedicators' different intentions, together with monumental and small scale stone sculpture, point to the 
cult of a divinity,” further supported by the plausible depiction of Poseidon on plaques 137, 146, 151 and 
159, and that of Athena on plaques 155 and 156, and moreover by the enthroned clay figurine 73 and the 
marble head 182, both depicting the goddess. 


To reiterate, the lack of information on the exact find spot of each item or assemblage of items, does 
not permit us to determine whether a number of the documented and the 154 undocumented finds 
discussed here, as well as the majority of pottery vessels, were deposited in either the bothroi or the 
fills as an act of deliberate disposal, or whether they were discarded after a phase of clearance." Due 
to the limited documentation of the formation processes in Stais' reports, we are left with gaps in 
the archaeological record." Traces of damage by fire, for example, are mentioned vaguely by the 
excavator, and the author has identified such traces on fragments of kouroi and on two silver rings (227, 
228) discovered in the bothros of the sanctuary of Poseidon, on an ex-voto tripod (259) deriving from 
the Athena sanctuary, on a terracotta figurine of a horse (126) of undocumented provenance, and finally 
on a few aryballoi. Vertical distribution of the finds was recorded only vaguely by the excavator, while 
horizontal distribution was hardly mentioned at all. It is perhaps reasonable to assume that the earlier 
dated objects discovered at both sanctuaries were found inside the bothroi, as reported by the excavator, 
and therefore we might be dealing with primary deposition or clearance, while the offerings found in the 
upper levels of the bothroi and inside the fills may come from a secondary deposition or are more likely 
discards.^? Stais’ reports, however, confuse the issue of deposition and discard: he mentions offerings 
of the same date, such as pottery from both sanctuaries and figurines and protomai from the Athena 
sanctuary, being recovered both from the bothroi, as well as the landfills. 


290 I believe that the term ‘assemblage’ as defined by Osborne is appropriate for the ascertained Sounion finds, to the extent that their 
provenance is not in question and in many occasions their position within the site is established. This information does not however meet the 
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The importance of 'sacred rubbish' has been emphasized by several scholars," and at Sounion 


it is potentially a key factor in understanding the early cults in both sanctuaries. Whether there is a 
differentiation in deposition between used or damaged offerings or older dedications is unclear; literary 
evidence on this matter is non-existent, but in a discussion of Ionian sanctuaries, Simon notes that it 
is not unusual to find votives stored by category or size." In the case of the Poseidon sanctuary for 
example, the ditch contained only the kouroi fragments. These testify to the existence of an Archaic 
sanctuary and provide evidence ofthe destruction of the site. By contrast, the small finds were deposited 
in a bothros. These suggest at least one cult, that of Herakles of the late 7th century, while certain 
offerings of the late 8th century suggest an even earlier cult on the promontory. 


The pattern of deposition at the sanctuary of Poseidon provides sound evidence for dating: two 
distinct phases of deposition/clearance can be recognized. The first phase took place before 480 BC, 
in preparation of the site for the building of the Archaic temple, and is indicated by the finds inside the 
bothros, dating from at least the late 8th, if not earlier, down to the early 5th centuries. In the second 
phase, after the Persian destruction, the natural fissure and the artificial fill were used to dispose of the 
shattered kouroi and pottery, respectively. 


At the sanctuary of Athena, evidence for recycling may be provided by the Archaic column capitals 
from the Poseidon temple, which were transferred to the sanctuary, as noted above, but there is no such 
clear evidence for the bronze votives, since melting down and recycling would be hard to trace." By 
contrast, the terracotta figurines, the painted plaques and pottery (which have no recycling value) were 
found both in the bothros and in the landfill, which also contained fragments of small scale sculpture — 
all debris of the Persian sack — used to level the site in preparation for the construction of the Classical 
temple: a common practice in various sanctuaries, the most prominent being those on the Athenian 
Acropolis. It has been suggested here that the site of the votive deposit at the Athena sanctuary, the 
*ópvyua,' may have been an early cistern of yet unknown date. Judging from its elaborate construction 
and its rock hewn steps, it is clear that its original use was not just a bothros; it may have served as 
a gathering point for rituals. It seems possible, from the deposition of the unbroken votive offerings 
discovered in it, that it could be the spot where the cult of Phrontis or some other chthonic cult was 
practised. If the ‘dpvyya,’ had had a previous use," no information was recorded of any tell-tale signs. 
Natural erosion since its exposure, more than a century ago, will by now have left little trace of any 
evidence. 


The lack of systematic differentiation and specialization in early Greek dedicatory practice between 
heroic, chthonic, and cults of Olympian deities, as Hägg notes, does not permit definite conclusions 
on the cults and cult practices at Sounion. Indeed, it is generally accepted that specific types of votives 
assigned to a particular deity are rare during the Archaic period." In general, the small finds give no 
clear indication of the nature of the cult. Certain offerings such as the bronze figurines from Sounion 
are rare at hero shrines, miniature bronze shields (255 and 256) are rare in sanctuaries of Olympian 
deities, and human and animal figurines do not seem to be exclusive to any type of cult unless they 
have a specific attribute. It 1s therefore not surprising that the material examined in detail in Chapter 
3 provides limited evidence on cult identity. The interpretation of this votive material, however, has 
led to the postulation that a hero cult, as mentioned by Homer (1), may have preceded the cults of the 
Olympian deities.” However, co-existence cannot be precluded as the archaeological evidence is scant. 
At the Athena sanctuary several features taken together suggest a hero cult: the presence of the oval 
enclosure, possibly the oldest structure here, the nature of certain objects deposited inside the ‘dpvyyia’, 
such as the 7th century painted plaques, several aryballoi, alabastra, and oinochoai with trefoil mouth, as 
well as the two iron swords, more likely of an earlier date, all in conjunction with the elaborate structure 
in which they were piously deposited. On the other hand, the variety of jewellery, the fragments of stone 
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sculpture and functional weapons, as well as the many terracotta figurines such as the protomai and the 
female, male and animal figurines, in conjunction with the many architectural spolia of an Archaic temple, 
most of them discovered in the earth fill, as described by Stais,"" point to an Olympian female deity. Sinn’s 
suggestions that the entire sanctuary of Athena was dedicated to Phrontis™ and that the Classical temple was 
a hestiatorion cannot be supported. The many fragments of kouroi and korai deriving from this site, as well 
as the remains of structures such as the small temple, the open-ended structure, itself the likely hestiatorion, 
situated south of the Classical temple of Athena, and moreover the Classical temple itself, all clearly point to 
a sanctuary of an Olympian deity, that of Athena (Figs 53 and 58). 


Evidence for a hero cult at the sanctuary of Poseidon is provided by plaques 139—144 depicting Herakles, 
and at the sanctuary of Athena by plaque 147, possibly depicting the hero Phrontis. Could the sole offering 
so far attesting to a ritual procession, plaque 148 by the Checkerboard Painter from the Athena sanctuary, 
be related to Phrontis? Furthermore, the *deciphering' of the painted plaques 155 and 156 has revealed 
depictions of a female deity, likely that of Athena, while 151 and 159 are likely to be representations of 
Poseidon. In addition, the terracotta figurine of an enthroned goddess, 73, identified as Athena, which 
may have been perhaps found by Stais inside the large temple of Athena, ? as well as the marble head 
182 of the goddess, testify to the cult of the deity by the mid 5th century. Yet on both sites, the absence 
of references in Stais’ reports to layers of ashes, animal bone and vestiges of ritual dining — predictable 
in an excavation conducted at this early date and with the recovery practices of the time — also hinders 
reconstruction of ritual activity." Pottery, however, may be suggestive of rituals, as the dominant 
shapes were aryballoi and alabastra, followed by 21 two-handled miniature amphorae, six fragmentary 
lekythoi and one kothon (see Appendix B). 


Homer’s epithet /póv might have applied as much to the promontory as to the hill to the north of it. 
The geographical importance of the site of the sanctuary of Poseidon might have encouraged early 
cult activity on the promontory, as is suggested by dedications such as several scarabs, pottery, the 
amulet depicting a Reshef figurine, an ex-voto spearhead and the two bronze spiral rings, all recovered 
from the bothros and dated to at least the late 8th to the mid 7th centuries. Yet, there is no architectural 
evidence earlier than the Archaic temple. If the one hundred geometric vases retrieved from the bothros, 
as mentioned by Stais, are eventually located in the near future, suppositions of a Geometric cult locus 
will be made conclusive. Even so, the relief plaques 139—144 cast light on a hero cult and shrine on the 
promontory, that of Herakles, while their late 7th century date suggests that Herakles' cult may have been 
introduced in Attica before the 6th century BC.?" Plaques 137 and 146, and possibly 151 and 159, testify 
to Poseidon's cult since the 6th century, as already mentioned. Furthermore, the architectural remains 
of the Archaic and Classical temples, the various bronze weapons and utensils, together with literary and 
epigraphic testimonia, bear witness not only to a male deity, Poseidon, but also to the significant interest 
of the Athenian state in this particular sanctuary." Such provides further evidence for the widely held 
view’ that the sanctuary of Poseidon, the fortress, the carefully integrated naval base with its two 
rock-cut shipsheds, the penteteric games and boat races (3, 16) in honour of the god, were under the 
sovereignty of the Athenian state, as is also confirmed by /G F 8, JG P 383 and JG P 369. The sanctuary 
of Athena, with its oval enclosure, its *Ópvyuo?, and its small Archaic temple, is not mentioned in 
literary and epigraphic testimonia earlier than the mid 5th century: it may have been operated by a local 
elite before 480 BC, as the kouroi and the offerings demonstrate. It too was eventually considered as a 
boundary sanctuary of Athenian territorial interest. 


At the sanctuary of Poseidon no remains of structures earlier than the Archaic temple have yet been 
found, but Stais’ excavations were not exhaustive. Taking into account the size of the kouroi, it is 
possible that a second trench exists with further missing fragments of the kouroi, since there is evidence 
from other sanctuaries (Emporio on Chios, for example) that certain categories of votives were stored 
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313 Parker 2005, 58. Osborne 1985, 36; see also /G P 8 in Chapters 2 and 4. 
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according to size and material? No sculpture has survived from the Archaic temple, apart from the 
fragment of a headless female figure in relief dressed in a citon,'? and a fragment of a votive relief." 
It may still be possible to establish the degree of completion of the Archaic temple before its destruction 
in 480/479 BC and whether pedimental sculpture had already been placed upon it by this time. After the 
destruction of the Archaic temple and of the kouroi, temporary structures may well have been erected 
to enable cult practices to resume. Tentative attempts have been made to identify some architectural 
remains, immediately to the south of the temple and close to the edge of the plateau, as those of a 
temporary shrine, but no precise date can be given to these ruins. More fragments from the pedimental 
sculpture and the frieze of the Classical temple may still lie to the east and west of the temple, where 
little field work has taken place to date." And while votive offerings were deposited inside the bothros 
and the fill, few votives dated later than the early 5th century have been found even though the sanctuary 
was operating for at least another four hundred years. It therefore seems possible that a second bothros 
within the sanctuary of Poseidon has yet to be discovered. A change in votive behaviour from the mid 
5th century BC if not earlier is of course quite a common phenomenon in Greek sanctuaries,"'* but the 
other gaps in the record at Sounion, such as the scarcity of Classical pottery and statuary, as well as the 
scarcity of coinage and Classical inscriptions, are harder to explain. 


Further research in the fortified settlement below the sanctuary of Poseidon may provide additional 
information on other deities attested in the epigraphic record. In 1900, Stais reported the discovery of 
the honorary decree JG IP 1302, of 222/1 BC, which records the erection of a temenos and a temple 
of Asklepios by Theomnistos, the general in charge of the garrison stationed on the promontory. The 
inscription was discovered within the fort close to the west harbour, but as Stais reported, an attempt 
to locate the missing temple was unsuccessful, due to the deep fill and the steepness of the hillside.*” 
The presence of the ‘healer god’ together with Hepione and Ianiskos, the healing god of the malaria that 
plagued Sounion,"" is testified by inscribed marble bases found on the promontory. A marble kouros from 
the sanctuary of Athena was dedicated to Zeus by the Sounians, as recorded in JG P 1024a, b, which 
suggests a cult of Zeus at Sounion."' Other deities were also worshipped on the Cape, such as Aphrodite 
and Apollo, as indicated by the discovery of inscribed marble bases?” inside the area of the fort. Stais 
discovered an inscribed marble statue base dedicated to Aphrodite /Tovtia,*” incorporated in the isodomic 
fortification wall near the shipsheds by the west harbour, as well as a fragment of an unfluted marble 
column dedicated to Apollo within the area of the fort."^ An inscribed marble altar also dedicated to 
Apollo was discovered in 1923 by Oikonomos"? in an edifice near the rock-cut shipsheds. As mentioned 
above, the recent clearance carried out by the 2nd Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities has 
brought to light an extensive part of the settlement within the fort, located to the west of the promontory. 
The exposed building blocks (30x30m) containing public buildings, houses, shops and stores justify the 
assumption that here may well have been located the main settlement of the deme of Sounion (Fig. 52). 


At the sanctuary of Athena, the oval enclosure and the ‘öpvyua’ (bothros) provide evidence of cult 
activity at Sounion, from at least the late 8th century, if not earlier, as attested by the 81 securely 
documented finds unearthed from the bothros and the artificial fill and the majority of the remaining 
154 objects, whose provenance is not ascertained. However, if plaque 147 (which dates from circa 700 
BC) was indeed discovered inside the *ópoyuo'as has been suggested, then it would form a terminus 
ante quem for the use of the ‘cistern’, and possibly a terminus post quem for the establishment of a 
shrine, but this cannot be proven, since the excavator describes this unique find as deriving from the 


314 Simon 1986, 171-172. 

315 Stais 1917, 194. 

316 Stais 1909, 117; ibid. 1917, 194. 

? See Delivorrias 1974, 62-75, for the fragmentary pedimental statuary of the Classical temple; for the frieze, see Leventi 2009, 121-133. 
318 Simon 1986, 106; Baumbach 2004, 49. A change in ritual behaviour has been noticed in the Late Archaic and Classical material recovered 
from the area of the Long Altar at the sanctuary of Poseidon at Isthmia. 

319 Stais 19002, 139—140. 

320 Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 118. 

?! Alroth 1987, 17, notes that the only instance when Zeus ‘pays a visit’ to Athena is at Lindos. The inscription on the Sounion 
kouros, if correctly read, may suggest a ‘visiting god’ at the Athena sanctuary. 

322 Stais 1920, 10; Papathanassopoulos 1983, 100; Antonaccio 1995, 168, no. 92; see also Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 119, 162, nos 88-95. 
33 Stais 1903, 14, 1920, 10. 

34 Stais 1900b, 52. 

95 Oikonomos, 1923, 510; Salliora-Oikonomakou 2004, 166. 
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artificial fill. If so, it is plausible that 147 either derived from the oval enclosure or, was an offering at 
a now missing shrine. 


Further fieldwork within the sanctuary may provide additional evidence for dating the oval enclosure 
more accurately and determining its original use. Extensive clearance has been carried out by the 2nd 
Ephorate at the oval enclosure's peribolos wall and dispersed blocks of stone have been repositioned 
in order to improve the reading of the original layout (Fig.62). A close study of the bothros, after its 
clearance, may clarify its original purpose, its date, and its role in early cult practices on the site. The 
sequence of any earlier structures and the construction and possible later repair and enlargement of the 
small temple remains unclear, due to scant archaeological evidence, but the offerings are suggestive. 
The recent clearance, however, has exposed part of the north wall of an earlier edifice, immediately 
below the existing north wall of the small temple, possibly belonging to the Archaic temple postulated 
by Stais, who had based his assumption on the finds and the architectural spolia. This confirms the 
author's observations regarding the building phases of the small temple. Having been vandalized in 
480/479 BC, the temple was repaired soon afterwards. The large brownish blocks of local stone in 
situ, resting on the remains of the recently exposed lower courses of the archaic wall, seem to belong 
to the repair phase, while details such as the bosses and the point marks confirm that the finely worked 
marble threshold was added at this stage too (Fig. 38). It seems likely also that the two Doric columns 
in front of the east entrance were added at a later stage as part of an enlargement programme, as Stais 
suggested, ^ possibly at an early stage of the construction of the large Classical temple. This suggestion 
is accepted by the author since comparison between the bases of the columns in antis and those of 
the Classical temple shows that they are all of the same material and workmanship. In that case, if 
Orlandos's assumption is correct — that the Classical temple was built in two stages and the addition of 
the peristyle took place 10-20 years later, then the two columns in antis might have been added too in 
that phase (Figs 28, 30, 31, 32). 


The 41 shattered fragments of stone sculpture, the majority spanning the first quarter of the 6th to the 
first half of the 5th centuries BC, with only two dated as late as the end of the 2nd century BC, form a 
heterogeneous group. Jewellery may imply a female deity, while the bronze shields and tripods could 
suit an ‘armed divinity.’ Nonetheless, such finds are few in comparison to other sanctuaries as noted 
above, while the numerous pottery vessels appropriate for holding water, oil or perfume, the terracotta 
figurines, often characteristic of chthonic cults,” and the plaques, are common in contemporary 
sanctuaries, as well as in hero shrines. The offerings, the majority predating the erection of the Classical 
temple of Athena, are unlikely to have fitted inside the small temple prior to their deposition in the bothros. 
Were they exhibited in the open air, within the oval enclosure or did some smaller structures exist? These 
questions are still to be answered. 


326 Stais 1917, 179, fn. 1. 
7 De Polignac 1994, 18. 
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Chronological chart of documented and undocumented votives by category, from both sanctuaries 
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LH IlI 3 3 
6.12% 0.41% 

Late 4 9 5 4 22 
Geometric | 1.54% 18.37% | 10.64% 9.76% 2.99% 
Archaic 249 200 35 41 42 20 34 37 9 8 675 
95.77% |100.0% |71.43% |87.23% 100.096 | 48.78% |82.92% | 100.0% |100.0% |100.096 |91.96% 

Classical 5 1 1 17 3 27 
1.92% 2.04% | 2.13% 41.46% | 7.32% 3.68% 

Hellenistic 2 4 6 
0.77% 9.76% 0.82% 

Roman 1 1 
2.04% 0.14% 

TOTALS 260 200 49 47 42 41 41 37 9 8 734 


It should be pointed out that 91.96% of the votive offerings in both sanctuaries date from the 7th until the 
early Sth centuries BC, while only 3.68% can be dated to the 5th century BC. The scarcity of objects of 
all other periods is noticeable. The very small number of dedications at both sanctuaries from the mid 5th 
century onwards does not accord with the enlargement of the sanctuaries and the erection of the Classical 
temples on both sites. It remains to be seen whether more are still to be unearthed, or whether they have 
been transferred to the NMA and need to be located. It is also possible that offerings made of various 
metals, such as bronze, had been recycled. But even if the remaining 154 unprovenanced finds could be 
securely shown to derive from either sanctuary, this will not drastically change the overall picture. The 
author therefore is inclined to agree with Boardman’s view that ‘the votives are not [...] obviously for the 
major deities of Sounion, "^ to the extent that this comment applies to the finds as presented in the 1917 
report of Stais, since the bulk of the material remained in store and unpublished (i.e. the stone sculpture, 
the majority of the painted plaques, most of the scarabs in the NMA storeroom, as well as the majority of 
the pottery). 


The study of the material dealt with here, the majority of which spans the late 8th to the early 5th 
centuries BC, has shed light on the development of the two sanctuaries by the late 8th century BC and 
their early cults and cult practices. An even clearer picture would have emerged had there been evidence 
of pyres, and of ritual dining (such as dishes, drinking cups and obeloi), but to date, there are none. 
Comparison between the two sanctuaries at Sounion and other Attic sanctuaries provides evidence 
for the beginning of cult activity, generally appearing in Attica around the mid/late 8th century BC, 
although in a few cases as early as the 10th century,” and shows that both sanctuaries follow the growth 
pattern of similar Attic sanctuaries. The two sanctuaries at Sounion emerge initially as a result of local 
religious significance but fall eventually under Athenian sovereignty, that of Poseidon attracting the 
closer attention of the Athenian state because of its strategic importance, as a sentinel of maritime trade 
routes, and moreover for the safeguarding of mines in the Laureotike. Despite the relative importance of 
the two sanctuaries to Athens, it is interesting to note that the erection of the Classical temple of Athena 
started some fifteen years earlier than the Classical temple of Poseidon. The presence of a hero cult at 
Sounion, based on Homer’s testimony (J), fits the pattern of flourishing cults of funerary or heroic 


?* Boardman 2002, 65. 
?? De Polignac 1995, 11—12; Parker 1996, 10-13; Mazarakis Ainian 1997, 315. 
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connotation in Attica at the end of the Geometric period.**” Such is also connected with the formation 


of the polis.?' So far, Sounion has provided only sparse archaeological evidence of continuous cult 
activity earlier than circa 700 BC. The votive plaque 147 testifies to the existence of a hero cult, while 
the walls of the oval enclosure may surround the site of a hero shrine, but if so, there is no clear 
evidence for its date other than the chronology of the small finds." The oval enclosure may have 
indeed been the oldest structure, an open-air shrine or a tumulus, a focus for a hero cult as defined by 
Homer; around the end of the 8th century this may have been abandoned and the rituals then practised 
by the *ópoyua." Had the site clearance by the 2nd Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities 
included the *ópoyuo? thus permitting closer investigation and possibly confirming an early date 
for the beginning of its use, then it may be conjectured that here indeed was the cult locus before the 
construction of the oval enclosure (Fig. 33). Either way, the careful deposition of the two Naue II 
swords at the deepest end of the ‘õpvyua’ , as well as of several protomai, figurines and pottery, implies 
its religious significance. 


A historical sequence for Sounion can be followed through the two Cycladic figurines mentioned by 
the excavator, the EH tombs, obsidian and sherds reported by Theocharis, the LM I seal from the 
Poseidon bothros, as well as the three LH IIIB-IIIC figurines identified by the author. The Geometric 
period could be represented by the one hundred small vases from the bothros of the Poseidon sanctuary 
mentioned by Stais, followed by a fragment of a MG II clay stand, three MG/LG horse figurines and 
some LG offerings. This heterogeneous group of poorly documented finds may allude to early cult rituals 
performed on the promontory as well as on the hill, and should be taken into account in an attempt to 
reconstruct the emergence of the sanctuaries. 


The stylistic analysis of the finds, in conjunction with the discussion of the remaining structures from 
both sanctuaries, lead us to conclude that open-air shrines and built shrines co-existed and that a large 
number of personal possessions, or purpose-made offerings, were dedicated and deposited there. A 
substantial quantity of imported offerings were retrieved from both sanctuaries, although, according to 
Stais, a larger number derives from the sanctuary of Athena, confirming this sanctuary's importance and 
contacts with the East too. Among the imported offerings from both sanctuaries, the scarabs and seals 
constitute the largest such assemblage in Attica. Corinthian pottery dominates, but there are a number 
of Attic and two examples of Laconian ceramics as well. The majority of the coroplastic material finds 
parallels in Attic workshops but is not identical. Indeed certain types of figurines differ in detail from 
figurines from other Attic sites, while the colour, texture and quality of their clay indicates that these 
may have well been products of a local workshop. This observation may also apply to the majority of 
the painted plaques, which have revealed so far very limited information, due to their uneven quality 
and poor state of preservation. ^? In contrast, plaques 147, 148 and 149 are sufficiently well preserved to 
be attributed to known 7th and 6th centuries painters or to their circle, such as the Analatos Painter, the 
Checkerboard Painter and the Kerameikos Painter, respectively. Furthermore, the study of the surviving 
copper based votives, mainly of small scale, has shown that certain types such as the arrowheads, 
spearheads and the lead kouros 218, may have been locally manufactured, since mining of the raw 
materials needed took place within a reasonably short distance from the sanctuary. Answers to these 
lacunas may only be given after the results of X-ray fluorescence analyses of the metal objects dealt 
with here, as well as of those currently being studied by the author, to be presented in a forthcoming 
publication. 


Despite the limited differentiation in the choice of offerings given to various deities in the 8th and 7th 
centuries BC, as de Polignac among others notes," the material discussed in this book sheds more light on 
the early phases of the Sounion sanctuaries and their cults, but we cannot as easily draw conclusions about 
the association of the individual objects with a specific deity. Certain objects, however, such as the ex- 
voto bronze shields and tripods, offerings appropriate to an *armed divinity,' as well as loom-weights, 


30 De Polignac 1995, 142-143; Mazarakis Ainian 1997, 314—318. 

31 Morgan 1993, 19; de Polignac 1995, 32-88. 

?? Boehringer 2001, 66; The recent clearance of the oval enclosure has revealed a layer, possibly of ashes. 
333 I wish to thank Sir John Boardman for his comments on the manufacture of the plaques. 

34 De Polignac 1995, 26. 
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spindle-whorls and terracotta miniature shields, testify to the cult of a goddess, that of Athena, having been 
already established in the 7th century BC. 


The type of offerings may also shed light on the dedicators, for example items of jewellery as already 
mentioned are votives favoured by women, particularly at times of transition in their lives, and are 
dedicated to female deities. The quantity of bronze offerings, as well as the statuary in both sanctuaries, 
both prestigious and valuable, imply a wealthy elite of mine owners, traders and seafarers, while 
the terracotta plaques depicting Herakles may be associated with the Sounion Salaminioi. Imported 
offerings, such as scarabs and seals, as well as faience figurines may help to establish the profile of 
visitors to the Cape. The picture is completed with humble offerings, such as hand-made terracotta 
figurines, loom-weights and spindle-whorls, as well as fishing-net weights and tools. These offerings 
then point to a thriving community of wealthy demesmen linked to the Athenian state, visitors from 
Athens and beyond, as well as to traders and mariners engaged in commerce between the Laureotike, 
the Aegean and the east Mediterranean. 


If the terracotta painted plaques have been correctly read by the author, attesting to the cult of Poseidon 
in the 6th century and of Athena from the 6th century onwards, and if more of them eventually reveal 
depictions of both deities, then evidence for their worship from the Archaic period will be conclusive. The 
‘deciphering’ of these plaques with more advanced techniques remains a prime objective, since only 
then can a complete picture of the finds in the bothroi and the artificial fills finally be presented and a 
clearer understanding be had of the cults practised at Sounion. 


Despite the early work of the Society of Dilettanti and then of Dórpfeld at the sanctuary of Poseidon, 
the extensive excavations of Stais at both sanctuaries, the restoration work and limited excavation 
by the Archaeological Society in 1994 and the clearance recently completed, and despite scholarly 
publications, principally on the architecture and major sculpture (but also on certain small finds), gaps 
yet remain in the archaeological evidence and thus of our understanding of the two sanctuaries at 
Sounion. Full answers to questions already posed by scholars, and others raised by the author, will 
require both renewed fieldwork and analysis of the recently located material, not dealt with in the 
present book. 
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1. NMA 22491 


Protome, wearing an Etagenperücke. Almost complete. A small part is missing from the top of the head; 
the right hand side of the hair is chipped. The facial features are adequately preserved. 


A small plank-like figurine (back flat) without a suspension hole. The outline of the face is oval and 
long and the chin is delicately rounded, strong and dimpled. The eyebrows are long and strongly arched. 
The eyes are big and round, placed very close to the forehead. The nose is short, slightly broken on the 
side. The lips are tight and nearly straight; the lower lip is full. The mass of hair in wig-like form acts as 
a frame around the head and face and is without any incised detail. The forehead 1s broad, covered by a 
slightly curved but basically straight-cut fringe. A clear incision marks the end of the fringe. A certain 
depth is visible between the outline of the face and the hair, as well as at the neck. The protome has a 
clean finished bottom edge. 


H. 0.045m, W. 0.044m, D. 0.009m (0.018m at the nose). 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, micaceous. 

Circa 645 BC. 

Cf. Jenkins 1932-1933, 73, pl. 10, no. 5; Palaiokrassa 1991, 54, pl. 13, no. E18. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the artificial fill or the bothros at the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


2. NMA 14934.10 
Protome, wearing a polos. Complete. Chipped on the left hand side, the right ear and the nose. 


The top of the head is flat with a wide suspension hole. The back is concave. Below the polos four broad 
wavy curls cover most of the forehead, while two smaller ones at the ends reach the ears. The hair is 
formed as a horizontally layered wig, the lower edge of which is marked by a vertical moulded zigzag 
line. The face is U-shaped, long and with an almost square chin. The face inclines slightly to the left. 
The eyebrows are long, thick and slightly arched. The eyes and the pupils are plastically rendered. The 
eyes are elongated and obliquely modelled, the left being bigger than the right. The ears are small, well 
modelled and stylised. The nose is chipped but seems identical to that of 3 and 4, i.e. triangular, well 
shaped and a strong feature of the face. 2 may come from the same mould as 3 and 4. The mouth is 
small; the lips are straight, slightly open and thin. The throat is hollowed. 


H. 0.066m, W. 0.051m, D. 0.010m (0.020m at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous and without inclusions: traces of white on the polos, forehead and hair, 
around the right ear and on the neck. 


Circa 630-620 BC. Attic. 
Cf. Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 115, pl. 20, no. A167. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill at the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 
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Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
3. NMA 14934.8 
Protome, wearing a polos. Complete: nose chipped and right ear missing. 


The top of the head is flat, with a suspension hole blocked by remaining clay. 3 is identical to 2 and 4 
and probably from the same mould. The ears were plastically rendered; only the left one remains. 


H. 0.066m, W. 0.051m, D. 0.012m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous and without inclusions: traces of white around the hair on the left hand 
side and from the left ear to the left hand side of the neck. 


As 2 above for date and parallels. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill at the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
4. NMA 14934.34 


Protome, wearing a polos. The figurine is broken at the left, just below the chin, thence across the neck 
and to the right hand side, below the ear. The hair 1s missing. 


The top of the polos is flat, with a suspension hole in the middle. The back is concave. The face is long, 
ending in an almost square chin. The fringe consists of six broad and wavy curls, shown separately: 
four are set below the polos on the forehead and the two smaller ones at the ends reach the ears. The 
ears are small, very stylised and plastically rendered, laid against the mass of hair. The brows are long, 
thick, arched and plastically rendered. The eyes and the pupils are plastically rendered. The eyes are 
elongated; the left one is slightly bigger and set obliquely on the face. The nose is wide, triangular and 
slightly chipped at the tip. The mouth is small; the lips are straight and thin, slightly open and do not 
meet at the ends. Identical to 2 and 3 and probably from the same mould. 


H. 0.046m, W. 0.030m, D. 0.024m. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous and without inclusions. 
As 2 above for date and parallels. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill at the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
5. NMA 22489 
Protome, wearing a polos. Complete but poorly preserved. 


The back is flat, preserving one end of the suspension hole. The head is also flat, with one suspension 
hole. In general, this figurine is carelessly worked, with traces of extraneous clay visible on the back. 
The head inclines slightly to the right and the neck is clearly presented, as is the hollow between the 
collar bones. The face is oval and the chin rounded. The facial features are poorly preserved. The only 
feature clearly modelled is the long, thick, projecting nose, which dominates the face. An incised line 
delimits the mouth, which ends at the right at the same height as the right nostril. The ears are missing. 
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The hair is outlined, indicating the presence of a polos, but no incisions are preserved. The locks of hair 
fall long on each side, reaching the bust line. 


H. 0.070m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.015m (0.032m at the nose). 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, very fine and without inclusions. 

Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 

Cf. Morgan 1935, 198, pl. 6c; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 115, pl. 20, nos A169-174. 
Similar to 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill at the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
6. NMA 22488 


Protome, wearing a polos. In very poor condition: joined at the forehead, with the right lower part 
missing and the facial features badly worn. 


The back of the figurine is flat. An angular suspension hole is cut through the polos. The top of the head 
is rounded and the face 1s long, unevenly shaped and ending at the right hand side in a double-stamped 
mouth. There is no indication of incision in the mass of hair. The figurine seems poorly executed. The 
mouth and eyes are not preserved (only the two hollow sockets are visible). The nose is thick, long and 
projecting. 


H. 0.075m, W. 0.04m, D. 0.018m (0.036m at the nose). 

Clay, brownish-orange, coarse, without inclusions and porous. Yellowish slip. 

Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 

Cf. Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 20, nos A169—A174; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 23, no. 210. 
Similar to 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill at the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


7. NMA 22485 


Protome, wearing a high polos. Slightly broken at the bottom right. The features of the protome are 
poorly preserved and poorly modelled. 


The top of the polos is a flattened oval. In the middle of the polos, a wide suspension-hole is clearly 
seen (the other end emerges on top of the polos). The back of the protome is flat. The face is U-shaped. 
Two oblique hollows represent the eyes. The nose is short and narrow. At the left, there is a hollow in 
the place of the missing ear. The mouth is marked only by an incision. There is a well-rounded double 
chin. There is no indication of incision in the mass of hair, which starts behind the ears and covers the 
shoulders. The neck, rather slim compared to the head, is clearly marked. No indication of a garment. 
The protome has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.011m (0.021m at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-orange, very fine and without inclusions. 
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As 5 above for date and parallels. 
Similar to 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


8. NMA 14934.25 
Protome, wearing a polos. Complete. The features are poorly preserved and the nose is broken. 


The top of the polos is a flattened oval with a wide suspension hole. The back ofthe protome is concave. 
The face is U-shaped: long and chubby, ending in a rounded chin. The fringe on the forehead is not 
visible. There is no indication of the ears. The only visible feature 1s the straight nose, of which half 
is missing. The eyes and mouth are worn away. The hair falls on either side as a plain mass. The head 
inclines to the right. The neck, hair and chest are not clearly indicated. The protome has a clean finished 
edge at the base. 


H. 0.070m, W. 0.050m, D. 0.013m (0.028m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, with inclusions. 

As 5 above for date and parallels. 

Similar to 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill at the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


9. NMA 14934.15 
Protome, wearing a polos. Broken across at the left hand side from the polos down to the chest. 


The top of the polos is flat. The back of the protome is concave. The figurine has a high polos with 
a suspension hole at the right edge. The face is squat and chubby, ending in an almost square chin. 
There is no sign of incision on the fringe, but a thin line separates it from the polos. The eyebrows are 
thin, arched and their inner ends reach the ridge of the nose. The eyes are big, incised and the pupils 
are missing. The nose is long and triangular, with wide nostrils. The mouth is small, with wide lips 
separated by a straight line that do not meet at the corners. The ears are small, plain and set against the 
mass of hair, which falls on each side of the face. An incision starts from the middle of the chin, ending 
at the level of the upper lip. No indication of a garment. 


H. 0.075m, W. 0.042m, D. 0.013m (0.023m at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous, with inclusions. Traces of white on the polos, chin, around the right eye 
and on all of the right hand side, hair and neck. 


As 5 above for date and parallels. 
Similar to 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill at the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


10. NMA 14934.23 


Protome, wearing a polos. 
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The top of the polos is a flattened oval. The back of the protome is concave. The face is squat, ending in 
a square chin. The high polos, with one small, horizontally-placed suspension hole on each side, has an 
incision at its base. A plain fringe covers the forehead. The surviving right ear is small, plain and laid on 
the mass of hair. The eyebrows, eyes and pupils are plastically rendered. The nose is aquiline, triangular 
at the end, with wide nostrils. The mouth is placed close to the nose. The lips are thick, almost straight, 
closed and separated by a deep indentation. The headdress is as worn by 5-14 and 31. No indication of 
a garment. The protome has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.073m, W. 0.048m, D. 0.018m (0.031m at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-orange, fine and without inclusions. Traces of white around the ears, below the chin, 
around the right eye and on the upper and lower lips. 


As 5 above for date and parallels. 
Similar to 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill at the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
11. NMA 14934a 
Protome, wearing a polos. Broken on both sides of the face and at the base of the neck. 


The top of the polos is flat, high, with one horizontally placed suspension hole, visible at each edge. The 
hair on both sides, the left ear and the tip of the nose are missing. The back of the protome 1s concave 
(as 9). The face is squat and ends in a square chin. The forehead is rounded and a fringe is indicated. 
The eyes, just below the fringe, are big and rendered with plastic ridges. The nose is long, aquiline, 
with wide nostrils. An incision separates the straight thick lips, which do not meet at the corners. The 
surviving right ear is oval-shaped and laid against the mass of hair. 


H. 0.053m, W. 0.035m, D. 0.023m at the nose. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous and without inclusions. White slip. 
As 5 above for date and parallels. 

Similar to 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13 and 14. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


12. NMA 22487 


Protome, wearing a polos. Almost complete. The nose is partly broken and a small part at the bottom 
right is missing. 


Two small suspension-holes are visible one on each side of the polos. The back of the protome is 
concave. The forehead is broad and the fringe curves forward and covers half of it. The face is squat and 
broadens at the cheek-line, ending in an almost straight chin. The hair starts from the line of the ears and 
descends as a wavy mass. The eyes are incised and the nose is narrow, short and delicately moulded. 
The mouth is small. The lips are separated by an incision, the lower lip being thicker than the upper one 
and slanting. Two hollows indicate the existence of the missing ears. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.030m, D. 0.012m (0.026m at the nose). 
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Clay, brownish-orange, very fine. 
As 5 above for date and parallels. 
Similar to 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13 and 14. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
13. NMA 14934.7 
Protome, wearing a polos. Complete. The figurine is slightly broken at the middle of the bust. 


The top of the low polos is flat. The back of the protome is concave. Two wide suspension holes are 
symmetrically placed on either side of the polos. Short, broad curls are visible on the upper part of the 
rounded forehead. The face is oval and chubby, ending in a well-rounded chin. The brows are long and 
arched and the eyes big, incised, the left with its pupil still visible. The nose is a strong feature of the 
face; long, triangular and projecting. The mouth is small and firmly closed; the lips are thin and do not 
meet at the ends. The fine, small ears appear in the mass of hair, which descends on either side without 
incisions. The hair changes in thickness from the upper part (0.002m), to the middle (0.005m) and down 
to shoulder height (0.001m). The neck is not separated from the chin and the bust-line. 


H. 0.070m, W. 0.055m, D. 0.015m (0.030m at the nose). 


Clay, pinkish-orange, porous, micaceous. Traces of red on the forehead and black around the polos and 
the ears. Thick white slip. The figurine requires proper cleaning. 


As 5 above for date and parallels. 
Similar to 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 14. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
14. NMA 14934.29 


Protome, wearing a polos. Nearly complete except for the left ear. Two partly broken suspension holes 
are visible on each side of the polos. 


The polos is high and flat; a thin horizontal incised line divides it into two. The back of the figurine is 
concave. The face is oval and chubby, ending in a rounded chin. The fringe is a solid mass, which falls 
on the forehead. The eyes are missing; only two hollows are identifiable. No ears survive. The nose is 
triangular at the end, projecting and wide. The lips are thick and straight and do not meet at the ends. 
The hair falls on either side in a mass. The neck is long and thin. The figurine has a clean finished edge 
at the base. 


H. 0.083m, W. 0.050m, D. 0.015m (0.032m at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous, with inclusions. Traces of white on the polos and on the hair at the right 
hand side. 


As 5 above for date and parallels. The main distinction here is the size of the polos. 
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Similar to 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


15. NMA 22484 
Protome. The top of the head, the forehead and the left eyebrow are missing. 


The back of the protome is concave and remains of the suspension hole survive. The face is long and 
narrow and the chin is oval and broad. The facial features are well preserved. The eyes are small and 
plastically rendered, with details in black paint (cf. 39), traces of which remain on its outline and pupil. 
A prominent, straight and triangular nose dominates the face. The ears are large and frontally placed, 
but with a degree of elaboration which indicates a slightly later date, although the protome belongs to a 
broader group as indicated below. The mouth bears traces of red paint, is small and rigidly horizontal. 
The three locks of hair, falling vertically behind each ear, bear traces of black paint in the grooves. 
Around the neck, an incised line with red colouring suggests the neck of a garment. 


H. 0.045m, W. 0.035m, D. 0.013m (0.027m at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-orange, without inclusions, porous and fine. Traces of white slip and red and black 
colour on the lips and the left ear. 


Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 


Cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 1997, 360, fig. 1. Similar to 16—25, also showing some similarities with 37 and 
39. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


16. NMA 22486 


Protome. Partly broken at the top left and bottom right. The facial features are in poor condition, with 
the nose and eyes missing. 


The top of the head is flat, bearing a wide suspension-hole (0.005m). The back of the protome is flat. 
The head is wide with a vigorously modelled chin chipped on the left hand side. There is a straight 
fringe with a row of plastically rendered curls on the broad forehead. The fringe slopes down and behind 
the ears. Three wide, separate and symmetrical locks of hair frame each side of the face, rendered by 
flat grooves. The ears are big and frontally placed (cf. 15). The eyes are worn away and only the two 
hollows can still be seen. An incision between the upper and lower lip is the only part of the mouth left. 


H. 0.054m, W. 0.035m, D. 0.011m, (0.025m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange, fine and without inclusions. Traces of red paint on the ears. 
As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


17. NMA 22492 


Protome. In poor condition. Most of the head is missing. Only the chin area and below is preserved, but 
badly damaged. 
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The protome is one of the largest found in this deposit. The outline is rectangular. The back is flat, with 
traces of a suspension hole at the level of the mouth. The bust is wide and its volume is clearly indicated 
on this protome. The neck is long. The remains of the hair fall symmetrically on each side of the face, 
in three wide locks, plain and separated from each other by a groove. The protome has a clean finished 
lower edge, which serves as a base. 


H. 0.063m, W. 0.041m, D. 0.028m at the chin and 0.024m at the bust. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, very fine and without inclusions. 
As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


18. NMA 14934.26 
Protome. Broken horizontally at the middle and joined. The facial features are poorly preserved. 


The top of the head is wide (0.018m) and rounded, with a small suspension hole in the middle. The back 
is flat. The face is oval, ending in a rounded chin. The fringe, eyes, nose and mouth are worn away. 
The ears are big, long, plain and frontally placed. The hair falls to either side of the face in three plain, 
separated tresses. The neck is flat and the garment is barely visible. The protome has a clean finished 
edge at the base. 


H. 0.052m, W. 0.043m, D. 0.014m (0.021m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. Traces of red paint. 
As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


19. NMA 14934.24 


Protome. The features are poorly preserved. Only two tresses at the right hand side remain. Chipped at 
the left hand side and on the bust. 


The top of the head 1s elongated and rounded, with a wide suspension hole (0.007m). The back is flat. 
The face is oval, ending in a broad, well-rounded chin. The outline of the whole protome is nearly a 
rectangle. The broad forehead is covered by a fringe, which has a deep incision below. The eyes and 
the mouth are not visible. The nose, partly broken, is short and aquiline. The ears are large, flat and 
frontally placed. The hair falls in three long, plain and separated tresses, on either side of the face down 
to the chest. The neck is long and the line of the garment is visible around it. The protome has a clean 
finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.060m, W. 0.043m, D. 0.012m (0.024m at the nose). 


Clay, pale orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. Beige-white slip. Traces of white all over the 
figurine. 


As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
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20. NMA 14934.13 
Protome. Complete. 


The top of the head is wide (0.033m) and rounded, with a small suspension hole in the middle. The 
outline of the protome as a whole is rectangular. The back is flat. The face is squat, ending in an almost 
square chin. The facial features are poorly preserved. An incision just above the brows delineates the 
outline of the fringe. The eyes are big and only visible in outline. The nose is strong, long, aquiline and 
projecting. The mouth is small and the lips are thin, separated by an incision and given a faint smile. The 
ears are big, plain and frontally placed. The hair on the forehead is shown parted with an incision. The 
hair has volume. Three parallel, plain tresses of similar width fall on each side of the face. At the lower 
right, the tresses are missing. The neck is clearly defined and around it an incised curved line indicates 
the garment's edge. The beginning of the bust can be noted, the rendering of which is similar to 17: they 
are perhaps from the same mould. The figurine has a clean, finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.042 m, D. 0.015m (0.030m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. Traces of red on the garment. 
As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
21. NMA 14934.37 


Protome. Facial features are poorly preserved. The nose is partly broken and a small part of the ear is 
missing from the edge of the left lobe. 


The top of the head is wide and flat. The back is flat. The outline of the face is oval, ending in a rounded 
chin. A simple fringe is separated from the forehead by a deep groove: all protomai of this type have this 
feature. On the left hand side, just above the ear, there 1s a small hole for suspension. The suspension 
hole on the right is placed further back, but at the same height as that on the left. The ears are big, long 
and plain and are frontally placed. On the right lobe, two tiny holes indicate the existence of attached 
earrings. Three separated plain tresses fall on either side of the face. The neck is flat and bears an 
incision indicating the garment. The protome has a clean, finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.058m, W. 0.043m, D. 0.021m (0.025m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. 
As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


22. NMA 14934.28 


Protome. Complete apart from a very small part of the left edge. The facial features are worn, except for 
the nose, which is mostly broken. 


The top of the head is wide and round, with a small suspension hole around which four incised lines 
form a decorative pattern. The back of the protome, on which the coroplast's fingerprints are still 
visible, is flat. The face is oval, ending in a broad rounded chin. Wavy, broad and flat curls cover most of 
the forehead. The ears are big, plain and frontally placed. The outline of the missing eyes indicates that 
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they were big, without any plastic ridges. The nose is long and aquiline. Three plain, separated tresses 
fall on either side of the face. The neck is wide and flat. The garment is indicated by a deep groove. The 
protome has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.060m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.026m (at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. Traces of red around the left eye, the neck 
and on the hair. 


As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


23. NMA 14934b 


Protome. Slightly broken at the forehead and at the lower right end. The facial features are in poor 
condition. 


The back of the protome is flat. The top of the head is wide and rounded, with a suspension hole. The 
face is square, ending in an almost square chin. The protome as a whole has a rectangular outline typical 
of this type. The facial features are barely identifiable. The pupils of the eyes were rendered in colour 
(left one still visible). The nose is projecting and aquiline. The ears are small and frontally placed. The 
mouth is weathered. The tresses of hair fall symmetrically on each side of the face in three plain locks, 
separated by grooves. The neck is set back deeper, defined by the edges of the hair and the garment. The 
garment covers the shoulders and part of the chest. The protome has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.060m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.021m (at the nose). 
Clay, pale orange, porous and micaceous. Cream slip. 
As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


24. NMA 14934.36 
Protome. Complete. The facial features are in poor condition. 


The top of the head is wide (0.029m) and has a small suspension hole in the middle. The back is flat. 
The protome as a whole 1s rectangular. The outline of the face is squat, ending in a rounded chin. The 
hair on the forehead is shown parted with an incision as 20. The brows and the eyes are stylised and 
only their outline is visible. The nose is long, projecting and aquiline, but slightly chipped at the left 
hand side. The mouth is missing. The ears are big, plain and frontally placed. The hair descends on both 
sides in three plain and separate tresses, reaching the shoulders. The neck is short and well modelled 
and an incision on it indicates the garment. The upper part of the bust projects, as for 17, 20 and 25. The 
protome has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.060m, W. 0.043m, D. 0.010m (0.025m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. Yellowish slip. 
As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 
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Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
25. NMA 14934.14 
Protome. Complete. A small part of one tress of hair is missing on its left hand side. 


The top of the head is wide (0.032m) and rounded, with a wide suspension hole (0.004m) in the middle. 
The back is flat. The face is squat, ending in an almost square chin. The protome as a whole has a 
rectangular outline, typical of this type. The facial features are in poor condition. An incision separates 
the forehead from the fringe. The brows and eyes are incised. The nose is aquiline, long, triangular and 
projecting. The mouth is small, with thin and straight lips separated by an incision. The ears are big 
and plain and lie against the mass of the hair. Three long, plain tresses, parallel and separated by deep 
grooves, fall on either side. Around the neck, two hollows accentuate the depth between hair and neck. 
An incision defines the garment. The protome ends at the middle of the bust, which projects in a manner 
reminiscent of 17, 20 and 24. The figurine has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.065m, W.0.040m, D. 0.008m (0.027m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions. Traces of white on the face. 
As 15 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


26. NMA 14934.33 


Protome, wearing a polos. Partly broken across the left hand side (the hair and ear are missing). The hair 
on the right is also partly missing. 


This protome is small. The back is flat. The polos is high with a wide (0.005m) off-centre suspension 
hole; the top is flat but slanting. The polos ends in a short zigzag fringe, below which a thin line separates 
it from the forehead. The face is thin, long, U-shaped and ends in a rounded chin. The eyebrows are thin 
and strongly arched. The eyes are barely visible but large. The remaining right ear is large, plain and 
laid against the mass of hair. The mouth is small and straight, with a thin line separating the two thin 
lips, which do not meet at the corners. 


H. 0.048m, W. 0.030m, D. 0.028m at the nose. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous and without inclusions. Pinkish-beige slip. 
Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 


Cf. Morgan 1935, 198, pl. 6c; Kokkou-Viridi, 1999, pl. 20, nos A169—A174; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 
pl. 23, nos 210—213. 


Similar to 27, 28, 29 and 30, with variations in height. Probably from the same mould. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
27. NMA 14934.12 


Protome, wearing a polos. Complete: joined below the left ear and below the chin. 
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High polos (0.012m) with a wide suspension hole in the middle (0.007m). The top is flat and slanting. 
The back is concave. Six short, wavy curls, which are not separated from the polos, partly cover the 
forehead. The face is small but long, ending in a rounded chin. The facial features are in good condition 
and elaborately worked. The arched eyebrows are plastically rendered, as well as the pupils and the 
contour of the eyes. The nose is chipped at its tip, aquiline and short. The mouth is small, almost straight 
and firmly closed with thin lips. Only its left ear, which is big and flat, is visible. The hair falls down to 
the shoulders behind the ears in three plain tresses. The protome has a clean, finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.044m, D. 0.020m (0.030m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange, coarse. Traces of red paint on the right hand side of the polos. 
As 26 above for date and parallels. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
28. NMA 14934.27 
Protome, wearing a polos. Broken across below the chin. The features are well preserved. 


High polos (0.025m) without suspension hole and flat at the top. The back is concave. The face is long, 
U-shaped, with a well-rounded chin. Below the polos, six short triangular curls cover a small part of the 
top of the deep forehead. Three plain tresses, separated from each other, fall on each side of the face. 
The small, flat ears are plastically rendered and laid against the mass of hair. The eyebrows are long, 
strongly arched and plastically rendered. The large eyes have the upper lids arched and are rendered 
with plastic ridges. The pupils of the eyes are clearly identifiable. The nose is long and aquiline. The 
mouth is small, well modelled and with traces of red on its thick, tightly closed lips. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.048m, D. 0.028m (0.038m at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-red, coarse, with inclusions. White paint on the right hand side of the polos and the right 
cheek, red on the left hand side (fringe, eye, ear, cheek and hair). 


As 26 above for date and parallels: possibly from the same mould as 41. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9; Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 32, pl. I, no. 6c. 
29. NMA 14934.21 
Protome, wearing a polos. Complete. The facial features are worn away and the nose is partly broken. 


High polos with a suspension hole (0.003m) at the centre top. The top of the polos is flat and slanting. 
At the back the protome is flat. The face 1s long and U-shaped, ending in a rounded chin. The point at 
which the fringe is separated from the polos is not clearly indicated. Six wavy curls are visible at the 
upper part of the forehead. The hair, divided in three plain tresses of different widths, falls on either side 
of the face in notably deep relief, especially when seen in profile. The features are barely identifiable 
(eyebrows, outline of the eyes and mouth). The nose, although partly broken, seems to have been a 
strong feature: long and aquiline. The ears are small, barely visible and lie against the mass of hair; they 
possibly wore earrings. The neck is not identifiable in contrast to the tresses of hair. The figurine has a 
clean finished edge at the base. 
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H. 0.053m, W. 0.032m, D. 0.018m. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions. Yellowish slip. 
As 26 above for date and parallels: from the same mould as 30. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


30. NMA 14934.3 
Protome, wearing a polos. Complete. The facial features are in poor condition. 


The polos is high, its top is flat and slanting with a wide suspension hole (0.003m) through the centre 
front. The back is flat. The face is long and U-shaped, ending in a rounded chin. The fringe on the 
forehead 1s mostly worn away. Two wavy curls remain at the right hand side. The ears are very small 
and lie against the mass of three long, plain tresses. The tresses are separated by deep, parallel grooves. 
The brows, eyes and mouth are incised. The strongest feature is the long, wide, projecting nose. The 
lips are thin and the lower slightly curved. The neck is not readily distinguishable against the tresses of 
hair. The figurine has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H .0.058m, W. 0.036m, D. 0.016m (0.025m at the nose). 
Clay, brownish-orange and coarse. Traces of white and purple on the polos. 
As 26 above for date and parallels: from the same mould as 29. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


31. NMA 22490 


Protome, fragmentary. The upper part of the head and the left hand side of the figurine (hair, eye) are 
missing; chipped elsewhere in several parts. 


The back is concave. The face is oval and the chin nearly straight. There is depth in the modelling of 
the cheeks. The hair falls almost straight without incisions on both sides of and well back from the face. 
Only the right eye is well preserved, almond-shaped and plastically rendered, with the pupil clearly 
indicated. The upper outline of the eye is curved but the lower part is almost straight, reminiscent of 22. 
The nose is well modelled, fine and straight; its left hand side is chipped. The mouth is not preserved; 
instead, a visible hollow indicates that it was placed near the nose. The ears are missing. The neck is tall 
and carefully modelled, with no trace of a garment. The protome has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.063m, W. 0.049m, D. 0.016m (0.033m at the nose). 

Clay, pale orange, porous, fine and micaceous. Traces of white slip. 

Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 

Cf. Morgan 1935, 198, fig. 6c; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 20, no. A174; Perachora I, pl. 90, nos 32, 34. 
As 26 above: from the same mould as 29. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
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32. NMA 22501 


Protome possibly affixed to a flat plaque? In poor condition. Broken on the upper back and top of the 
head, also much of right side of face and part of hair on left. The neck and bust are missing. 


Although the protome is fragmentary, the features indicate a well modelled figurine or figure. Seen in 
profile it has a certain depth, which may suggest that the protome had originally been applied to a flat 
plaque. The back is flat. The face is oval, ending in a rounded double-stamped chin. The forehead is 
broad, but it is difficult to detect any indication of a fringe. The little that remains of the hair indicates 
a straight mass without incision. The eyes seem big and symmetrically placed, but only their outline is 
preserved. The nose is straight, projecting and long. The mouth is not well preserved and is likely to 
have been horizontal as noted on Corinthian and Cretan statuettes or figurines. There is no indication 
of ears or suspension holes. 


H. 0.043m, W. 0.038m, D. 0.032m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. Thick layer of slip (pale green’). 

Late 6th-early 5th centuries BC. 

Cf. Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 126, pl. 53, no. B223; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 94—95, pl. 26, nos 239—240. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


33. NMA 14934.35 
Protome. Broken at both sides and the neck. Hair is missing on the right; nose is partly broken. 


The top of the head is wide and flat (0.018m wide), with a large suspension hole (0.005m) in the middle; 
an incision on each side of it divides the top of the head into two. The back is flat. At the top of the 
wide forehead, two parallel incised lines, making an obtuse angle at the centre, are clearly visible: a 
fringe perhaps? The face is squat, ending in a pointed chin. The facial features are poorly preserved. The 
brows are long, strongly arched and plastically rendered. The eyes are big and also plastically rendered. 
The nose is aquiline and short; its tip missing. The lips are well modelled and thin, meeting at the ends 
and give the impression of a faint smile accentuated by an incision between them. The ears are long 
and frontally placed. The hair is mostly missing and only two locks, plain and separated by grooves, 
remain at the left. 


H. 0.045m, W. 0.038m, D. 0.024m at the nose. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. Traces of white paint. Pale orange slip. 
Early 6th century BC. 


Cf. Croissant 1983, 235—241, Type L 1; Higgins 1967, pl. 13; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 93, Type c 1, 
pl. 25, no. 230. 


See 35 below. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
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34. NMA 14934.32 
Protome. Complete apart from a small section of the lower left edge: features badly worn. 


A small protome with a suspension hole (0.003m) on the top of the head. The back is flat. The face 
is U-shaped, ending in a wide and rounded chin. The top of the head is rounded, covered by rows of 
beaded curls. The forehead is broad but short. The eyebrows are thin and arched. Hollows indicate the 
eyes and mouth. The only remaining strong feature of the face is the nose, which is well modelled, fine 
and triangular. The ears are oval, big and plain. The mass of hair that falls on either side of the face is 
plain and set well back. 


H. 0.045m, W. 0.037m, D. 0.023m at the nose. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. Traces of red on the top of the head, above 
the ears and on the hair. 


Second quarter of 6th century BC. 
Cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 104, pl. 29, no. 273. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


35. NMA 14934ii 
Protome. Complete. 


A cube-shaped figurine with very fine features. The top of the head is flat. Two wide suspension-holes 
(0.005m) are visible: one at each end of a wavy fringe, which covers part of the forehead. The back is 
flat on which a hollow is clearly visible, probably the fingerprint of the coroplast. 


The outline of the face is square and the chin is rounded. The eyebrows are strongly arched and the eyes 
oblique: both are outlined by plastic ridges. The left eyebrow and eye are placed higher than the right. 
The nose is long, aquiline: a strong feature of the face. The mouth is small; the lower lip is thin and 
separated from the upper by a straight line. The big spiral ears are nearly frontally placed, as in 33. The 
hair is set behind the ears in three separate plain tresses. The neck is long; a plastically rendered curved 
line in red colour indicates the beginning of the garment. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous and without inclusions. Traces of red paint on the hair. 
H. 0.057m, W. 0.044m, D. 0.012m (0.027m at the nose). 

Similar to 33. 

Early 6th century BC. 


Cf. Higgins 1967, pl. 13; Croissant 1983, 235—241, Type L 1; Mitsopoulos-Leon 1997, 361, fig. 1; ibid. 
2009, 92—93, Type c1, pl. 25, nos 229, 230. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


36. NMA 14934.4 


Protome, wearing a polos. Complete. 
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The top of the polos is a flat semi-circle with a suspension hole. The back of the figurine is flat. Below 
the low polos, a fringe of six locks partly covers the wide forehead down to the level of the stylised ears. 
The two middle curls are longer and triangular, while those at the sides are rounded. The outline of the 
face is oval, with a well-rounded chin. The eyebrows are short and straight, the eyes are symmetrically 
placed and plastically rendered (now missing the pupil). The nose is long and straight (chipped at the 
tip) and the mouth small, with thin, tightly closed lips. The mass of hair falls on each side, divided into 
two plain tresses separated by a deep groove. When viewed in profile, the tresses are set well back 
revealing the full cheeks. The neck is thin and long. The protome has a clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.037m, D. 0.017m. 
Clay, brownish-red all over, coarse. 
Early 6th century BC. 


Cf. Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 32; Mitsopoulos-Leon 1997, 363, fig. 2; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 115, pl. 20, 
no. A171; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pls 36-37, no. 300. 


Similar to 28 and 41. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


37. NMA 14934.1 


Protome, wearing a stephane. The left side is broken diagonally below the ear so that the hair and part 
of the neck are missing and the tip of the nose is broken. 


The protome is hollow, the back is concave, with one suspension hole on each side above the fringe. The 
head inclines slightly to the right. The top of the head is flat. The face 1s rectangular with high cheek 
bones and the chin is square. The stephane or taenia is indicated by an incision. Four short, wavy curls 
fall on the broad forehead. The eyebrows are long and naturalistically arched and the eyes plastically 
rendered. In profile, the forehead and the nose are aligned. The nose is triangular and short, the mouth 
is small and the lower lip is thick and separated by a horizontal groove from the upper thinner lip. The 
stylised ears are big, frontal, plastically rendered, with the left placed higher than the right. The hair 
appears below the right ear, in a well modelled tress hanging down to the shoulder. The protome has a 
clean finished edge at the base. 


H. 0.095m, W. 0.07m, D. 0.025m (0.045m at the nose). 


Clay, pinkish-red with no inclusions; traces of red on the fringe and the right cheek and of white on the 
neck and the right lock of hair. 


Early 6th century BC. 
Cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 1997, 360ff., fig. 2; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 118—120, 126—127, pls 36—37. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
38. NMA 21040 


Protome, wearing a polos. Broken at the top of the head to the left ear and across below the lips; ends 
of locks lost. 
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This is a large protome in comparison with similar finds of this group. 


The back is flat, except for the middle, where there is a wide hollow. The top of the polos is curved. A 
deep indentation separates the tall, wide polos from the wavy fringe, which covers more than the half 
of the forehead. The face is U-shaped. The profile of the protome has a certain depth across the ears 
to the nose. The eyebrows are strongly arched and their inner ends meet the bridge of the nose. The 
eyes are big (0.010m) and plastically rendered, with traces of white around both lids. The nose is partly 
broken and bears traces of white on the left hand side. The mouth is barely identifiable; the thick lips 
are separated by a deep incision. The ears are partly broken, flat, with traces of white. The hair is mostly 
missing, but seems to have been plain, without any incisions. 


H. 0.077m, W. 0.064m, D. 0.040m. 


Clay, brownish-pink, beige-white slip; traces of white on the forehead, around the mouth and on the 
hair. 


Early 6th century BC. 
Cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 24, no. 227. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos 
of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


39. NMA 14934.5 
Protome. Well preserved; the nose is partly broken. 


The top of the head is rounded. At the edges of the forehead, two wide, symmetrical suspension-holes 
lie above the ears. The back of the protome is flat. The face is oval and the chin well rounded and 
accentuated. The surface of the face and especially the cheeks, seem flat. The eyebrows are strongly 
arched and finish at the bridge of the nose. The eyes are big in comparison with the face and slightly 
obliquely set. Both eyebrows and eyes are plastically rendered. The eyeball is also indicated, though it 
is placed on the uppermost part of the eye. The nose, although broken, seems to be well shaped, short 
and aquiline. The thick-lipped mouth is placed close to the tip of the nose. The well modelled spiral ears 
are large and nearly frontally placed, formed by a double plastic ridge. The coiffure is very simple, with 
no curl-fringe but rather three symmetrical rows of plain locks (the outer thicker than the inner), which 
start behind the ears and end at bust-level. 


H. 0.060m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.015m (0.030m at the nose), H. from head to chin, 0.040m, distance between 
two suspension-holes, 0.030m. 


Clay, brownish-red, coarse, no inclusions. 
First quarter of the 6th century BC. 
Cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 25, no. 230; Kerameikos V1.2, pl. 80, nos 97—98. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9; Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 28, pl. I, 3a. 
40. NMA 14934.6 


Protome, wearing a polos. Complete. 
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The back of the protome is flat without a suspension hole. The top of the head is divided into two: the 
upper part (the polos) is 0.015m high, trapezoidal and wide, while the lower part is covered by a projecting 
fringe. The polos slants inwards. The hair frames the face. The face is very long and U-shaped, ending 
in a rounded chin. The profile has depth. The forehead is narrow and mostly covered by the fringe. The 
eyebrows are arched, the eyes plastically rendered and the nose straight and well proportioned (as 18 
but shorter). The mouth is thick-lipped and half-open and the lower lip slightly bowed. The ears are 
rendered with red colour. The plain mass of hair starts from the level of the forehead and reaches the 
base of the protome, slightly curving inwards with a shallow swelling to indicate the neck. 


H. 0.072m, W. 0.053m, D. 0.022m (0.034m at the nose). 


Clay, brownish-orange, very fine. Traces of red on the polos, fringe and forehead and around the right 
eye and the ears. 


Circa 640—630 BC. 


Cf. Jenkins 1936, pl. 5, nos 23, 7, 9; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 115, pl. 20, no. A166; Mitsopoulos-Leon 
2009, 88—90, Type a, pl. 23, no. 205. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9; Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 32, pl. I, 3b. 
41. NMA 14934.9 
Protome, wearing a polos. Complete. 


The back of the protome is flat. The top of the polos is flat. A thin indentation separates the polos from 
the fringe of six curls (in the middle two broader wavy ridges and on the sides a pair of flat curls: they 
tend to a triangular shape). Two wide suspension holes (0.005m) are horizontally placed at the edges of 
the fringe above the side curls. The face is long, ending in a rounded chin. The eyebrows are very long, 
arched and plastically rendered. The eyes are elongated, formed with plastic ridges and have obliquely 
placed plastic pupils. The nose is aquiline, projecting, triangular, but chipped at its end. The mouth is 
small and slightly slants down to its left. The thin lips are straight, separated by an indentation and do 
not meet at the corners. The ears are very small, flat, plastically rendered and laid against the mass of 
hair. Three long tresses descend on either side. The neck is modelled as a deep hollow, contrasting with 
the projecting upper part of the bust. No indication of a garment. The figurine extends 0.020m below 
the chin and is well finished with a flat base-line. 


H. 0.070m, W. 0.042m, D. 0.038m at the nose. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous and without inclusions. Beige slip. Traces of white around the right eye 
and between the tresses of hair and purple on the top of the polos and the tresses at the right hand side. 


Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 
As 26 above for date and parallels: possibly from the same mould as 28. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 32, pl. I, 6b. 
42. NMA 14934.49 


Standing female figurine. Intact. The base is slightly chipped. 
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A bird-faced, hand-made figurine. The head is fan-like; the upper body is flat and plank-like, while 
the lower body is cylindrical. The neck is long, thickening at its base. The arms, of uneven length, are 
extended horizontally. The body is covered by a long garment which ends in a slightly flaring hollow 
base. 

H. 0.075m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.025m at the base. 

Clay, pinkish, porous, with inclusions. Traces of white slip. 


Late 7th century BC. 


Cf. Morgan 1935, 194, fig. 4c; Higgins 1967, 42; Szabó 1994, 86; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 107, pl. 13, no. 
A84 and pl. 14, no. A96; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 43—48, pl. 4, no. 41 and pl. 6, no. 58. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Similar to 58, 59 and 60. 

Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 

43. NMA 14934.18 

Standing female figurine. Intact. The base is slightly chipped. 

A bird-faced, hand-made figurine. The head is pinched to a point. The upper body is flat and plank- 
like, while the lower is cylindrical. The neck is short and thick. The arms are flattened and of uneven 
length: they are extended horizontally, ending in square projections. The garment ends in a nearly 
round, hollow base. 

Clay, pinkish, with inclusions, porous and fine. White slip at the back of the base. 

H. 0.076m, W. 0.044m, D. 0.012m, H. of body 0.050m, D. at base 0.025m. 

Late 7th century BC. 


Cf. Winter 1903, 24, no. 2; Morgan 1935, 194, fig. 4b; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 107, pl. 15, no. A110; 
Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 43—48, pl. 6, no. 63. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
44. NMA 22476 


Standing female figurine. Almost intact. The forearms and hands are missing and the facial features 
worn. The right eye is barely visible, delineated in black paint. Hand-made. 


The top of the head is round: with a *Gash' face. The neck is long, widening towards the flat chest. The 
body is plank-like, with a flat back. It is covered by a long garment, which terminates above the short, 
cuboid feet; the figurine cannot stand up by itself. The fragments of the arms indicate that the missing 
forearms were probably raised. 


H. 0.110m, W. 0.025—0.044m, D. 0.025m. 


Early 7th century BC. 
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Cf. Morgan 1935, 193, fig. 4d; Corinth XV.ii, 31; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 48, pl. 8, no. 84. 


Clay, brownish-orange, without inclusions and fine in texture. Traces of black on the mouth and the 
neck and a purplish linear design on the chest. 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
45. NMA 22544 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Broken away below the shoulders, arms missing and the surface 
worn. Hand-made. 


A small figurine with no features except for the large polos (0.013m) with a hollow upper surface. The 
cylindrical neck is exceptionally long and narrowing towards the shoulders. 


Clay, pale orange, without inclusions, fine in texture. Traces of black paint. 
H. 0.036m, W. 0.013m. 

Late 7th century BC. 

Cf. Georgaka 2009, pls 56 and 57, nos 330, 336. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


46. NMA 22498 


Standing male figurine, possibly a charioteer. Fragmentary. The head, forearms and the lower part of 
the body are missing. Hand-made. 


A tall, slim figurine with volume in profile around the shoulder blades and the buttocks. The neck is 
long and thickens towards the shoulders. The fragmentary arms are cylindrical and placed forward, 
while the chest is flat. The lower body is cylindrical, slim and covered by a long garment. 


H. 0.053m, W. at the arms 0.026m. 


Clay, orange, porous, with inclusions and fine in texture. Traces of black and red painted bands at 
shoulder height. 


7th century BC. 
Cf. Winter 1903, 24, no. 9; Morgan 1935, 194—195, pl. 4m. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


47. NMA 22496 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Broken at knee-height. The extremities of the arms are missing 
and the top of the head 1s broken away obliquely on one side. The surface is worn. Hand-made. 


Facial features are bird-like. The hair falls from the forehead in a heavy loop behind the tall neck, which 
thickens towards the shoulders. The upper body is flat and plank-like, while the lower is cylindrical and 
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covered by a garment. The surviving parts of the arms are wide, flattened and raised horizontally. The 
chest is wide, but at the waist the figurine is markedly narrower. 


H. 0.043m, W. 0.026m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. Slip flaked off. 

Late 7th century BC. 

Cf. Morgan 1935, 195, fig. 41; Georgaka 2009, pls 25, no, 29 and 40, nos 148, 175 and 239. 

Found in the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 

Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 

48. NMA 22480 

Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The head and part of the right arm are missing. Hand-made. 
The neck is elliptical in section. Three wavy and wide plaits are identifiable on each side upon the 
shoulders. The upper body is flat and plank-like, while the lower part is cylindrical, covered by a long 
garment which also covers the feet. The arms are flattened and schematically represented as horizontal 
extensions of the shoulders. The garment ends in a conical base. 

H. 0.120m, W. at the hands 0.098m, D. at the base 0.029m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. Traces of black paint; the slip is flaked. 


First half of the 6th century BC. 


Cf. Winter 1903, 24, no. 8; Perachora I, pl. 115, no. 332; Spathi 2007, 14, pl. 5, no. 14; Georgaka 2009, 
pls 5 and 11, nos 28 and 63. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


49. NMA 22479 
Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The extremities of the arms are missing. Hand-made. 


The head is flat at the back and pinched at the top. The face is bird-like, with no further features 
depicted. The neck is not distinguished from the body. The surviving parts ofthe arms are flattened and 
extended sideways from the shoulders. The body is flat, plank-like, tall and slim, but cylindrical in its 
lower part and covered by a long garment. The garment ends in an elliptical hollow base. 


H. 0.085m, W. 0.025m, D. at the base 0.020m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. Traces of white slip. 
First quarter of the 6th century BC. 


Cf. Morgan 1935, 195, fig. 4b; Corinth XV.i, 31; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 7, nos 69 and 71; 
Georgaka 2009, pl. 13, no. 77. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 
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50. NMA 22481 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The head and the extremities of the arms are missing. Hand- 
made. 


The neck is elliptical in section. The figurine is tall and slim. The upper part of the body is flat, while 
the lower is cylindrical. The body is covered by a long garment, which ends in an almost round, hollow 


base. The surviving parts of the cylindrical arms are horizontal extensions of the shoulders and face 
forwards. 


H. 0.073m, W. 0.040m, D. at the base 0.023m. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. The slip is flaked off. 
Late7th-early 6th centuries BC. 


Cf. Winter 1903, 13; Lindos I, 479, pl. 87, no. 1958; Georgaka 2009, pl. 12, no. 76; Papadopoulos 2003, 
fig. 2.108, no. T 3623; Kerameikos XV, pl. 2,5, no. 11. 


Similar to 51, 52. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena Sounias. 
Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 

51. NMA 22478 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The head is missing and the extremities of both arms are 
missing. Hand-made. 


The upper part of the body is flat, while the lower is cylindrical. The arms are raised horizontally. The 
body is covered by a long garment, which ends in a round hollow base. 


H. 0.073m, W. 0.025m, D. at the base 0.029m. 
Clay, yellowish-brown, porous, with inclusions and fine in texture. White slip and traces of black paint. 
As 50 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


52. NMA 22477 
Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The head and both arms are missing. Hand-made. 


The upper part of the body is flat, while the lower is cylindrical, covered by a long garment ending in 
a nearly circular hollow base. 


H. 0.100m, W. 0.038m, D. at the base 0.036m. 
Clay, pale orange, with inclusions and fine in texture. Traces of red paint below the chest. 
As 50 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 
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53. NMA 22502 

Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The moulded head, the neck and its right arm are missing. 

The upper part of the body is hand-made, flat and plank-like. The ‘spearhead’ arms are extend 
horizontally, slightly upwards from the chest. The lower part of the body is cylindrical and covered by 
a long garment. Three locks of hair at shoulder height on the back are barely visible. 

H. 0.068m, W. at arms 0.040m, D. at the base 0.027m. 

Clay, pale orange, without inclusions, porous and fine in texture. The slip is flaked off. 


Mid 6th century BC. 


Cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 51, pl. 11, nos 118 and 119; Morgan 1935, 206, fig. 11b; also Spathi 2007, 
13, pl. 5, no. 13. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


54. NMA 22541a 

Lower body and base of a standing female figurine. Very fragmentary. Hand-made. 

The body is cylindrical, slim and covered by a long garment; it ends in a round, hollow base. 

H. 0.060m, D. at the base 0.021m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. The slip has flaked off. 

Late 8th century BC. 

Cf. Young 1938, 421, fig. 10, no. D30; Georgaka 2009, pls 1, 31 and 52, nos 3, 6, 184, 185, 306 and 307. 
Similar to 55 and 56. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


55. NMA 22542b 
Body and base of a standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Hand-made. 


The body is cylindrical, slim and tall; it is covered by a long garment which ends in a round, hollow 
base. 


H. 0.060m, D. at the base 0.018m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. The slip has flaked off. 
As 54 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


56. NMA22541c,d,e,fandg 


Five bodies of standing female figurines with bases. Fragmentary. Hand-made. 
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c: Part of a cylindrical body covered by a long garment, ending in a flared elliptical base. The base is 
hollow and bears traces of red paint on its surface. 


d: A headless figurine with a flat chest and a cylindrical, tall, slim body. The arms, partly preserved, 
were extended. A long garment covers the body and ends in a semi-circular base. 


e: A slim, tall cylindrical body, covered by a long garment which ends in a round base. 


f: A small lower part of a cylindrical body covered by a long garment which ends in an unevenly shaped 
base. 


g: A small lower part of a cylindrical body covered by a long garment which ends in a round base. 
Towards the base, traces of red paint are visible. 


c: H. 0.053m, D. 0.028m, d: H. 0.052m, D. 0.015m, e: H. 0.054m, D. 0.015m, f: H. 0.033m, D. 0.028m, 
g: H. 0.039m, D. 0.024m. 


Clay: e, e and f: pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine: d and g: pale orange, porous, 
micaceous and fine. 


As 54 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


57. NMA 22499 


Upper body of a standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The arms are partly preserved. Missing below 
the waist, which is cylindrical in section. Hand-made. 


A bird-faced figurine with a short thick neck. The back of the head bears a hollow depression, similar 
to 63. A very thin strip of clay surrounding the head, the remnants of a polos, is barely visible. The 
shoulders are well formed and the almost cylindrical arms are extended sideways and downwards. The 
chest is flat. 


H. 0.038m, W. 0.048m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, fine, with inclusions. The slip is flaked off. 
Late 7th century BC or early 6th? 


Cf. Georgaka 2009, pl. 81, no. 65, pl. 42, no. 255 standing cylindrical figurine, without polos; 
Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 47, pl. 7, nos 74 and 76; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 14, no. A97. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


58. NMA 14934.47 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Only head neck and arms survive, broken unevenly across the 
chest. Hand-made. 


A bird-faced figurine. The head is fan-like. A small groove indicates the position of the missing coiled 
projection. The neck is short and thick and the arms extend horizontally from the shoulders, with 
triangular ends. The chest is flat and its surface chipped. 


H. 0.040m, W. 0.035m. 
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Coarse, brownish clay, with inclusions. 

7th century BC. 

Similar to 42, 59 and 60 for date and parallels. 

Found in the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
Not illustrated. 

59. NMA 14934.16 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Only head, neck and arms survive, broken unevenly across the 
chest. Hand-made. 


A typical bird-faced figurine. The head is fan-like. Around the long slim neck is a painted necklace. The 
schematically represented arms are extended and have triangular ends. 


H. 0.038m, W. 0.051m, D. 0.008m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, micaceous and fine. White slip. 
Similar to 42, 58 and 60 for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


60. NMA 14934.17 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Only head neck and arms survive, broken unevenly across the 
chest. Hand-made. 


A typical bird-faced figurine. The head is small and round, but flattened at the back. The beak-like nose 
dominates the face. No other features are indicated. The neck is cylindrical, tall and slim. The arms 
extend horizontally from the shoulders, with triangular ends. The chest is flat. Two small holes at the 
height of the breasts indicate that an inlaid clay decorative motif was added. 


H. 0.040m, W. 0.036m, D. 0.008m. 
Clay, pale pink, porous, micaceous and fine. White slip. 
Similar to 42, 58 and 59 for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
61. NMA 22482 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Unevenly broken below the chest. The left arm is broken at 
shoulder height, while a small part of the right arm is preserved and is rectangular in section. Hand- 
made. 


The head is elongated, wide and flat at the back. A round polos (0.027m) with a hollow depression on 
the top sits on the head. The neck is not distinguished from the head and is wider just above shoulder 
height. The facial features are poorly preserved. The strongest feature is the nose, typical of a bird-like 
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figurine, while the mouth is a hollow. The shoulders are not straight, as if the missing arms and hands 
were bent forward. The chest is flat with no indication of breasts. 


H. 0.063m, W. 0.043m, D. 0.022m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, fine in texture, with inclusions. No traces of added colour. 
Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 

Cf. Kokkou-Viridi, 209—210, pl. 15, no. A117 and pl. 17, no. A130. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


62. NMA 22533 


Head of a male figurine, possibly a charioteer. Fragmentary. Broken at the neck. The facial features are 
poorly preserved. Hand-made. 


The head is triangular, flat at the top but slanting. The back is flat. In profile, the forehead and the 
ridge of the nose are continuous. The hollow of the mouth finishes in a rounded, strong chin. The hair 
is depicted as if collected in a fillet at the back of the head. The eyes were most likely painted, as tiny 
traces of paint on the right eye are visible. The neck is slightly distinguished from the head. 


H. 0.040m, W. at the nose 0.034m, D. at the neck 0.021m. 


Clay, brownish-orange and slightly micaceous. Traces of black on the top of the head and red on the 
hair. 


Early 7th century BC. 
Cf. Xagorari 1996, pl. 27, no. 50 (T751). 


Found in the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


Published: Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9. 
63. NMA 22497 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The arms and the body below the chest are missing. Hand- 
made. 


A bird-faced figurine wearing a polos. The neck is long and the shoulders narrow. The back of the head 
bears a hollow, similar to 57. The chest is flat and plank-like and its surface chipped. The rendering of 


the shoulders suggests that the arms may have been extended downwards. The right breast is indicated 
as a red painted dot. Around the neck an incision indicates the garment or a necklace. 


H. 0.042m, W. 0.034m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, slightly micaceous and fine. Slip flaked off. 

Late 7th century BC. 

Cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 47, pl. 7, nos 74 and 76; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 13, nos A79 and A89. 


Found in the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
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64. NMA 22521 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The arms and the lower part of the body below the chest are 
missing. The head and the facial features are well preserved. Hand-made. 


The head, tilted upwards, wears a polos (partly broken). The beak-like nose dominates the face. The 
big, almond-shaped incised eyes are obliquely placed. The ears are not visible and the small mouth is 
indicated by a deep groove. The neck is long and slim, the upper part ofthe body is wide, flat and plank- 
like, its left shoulder lower than the right and the arms would have been extended. 


H. 0.040m, W. 0.030m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, slightly micaceous and fine in texture. The slip has flaked off. 

6th century BC. 

Cf. Georgaka 2009, Type HM Ib.1i, pl. 61, no. 358; and pl. 56, no. 330; the polos resembles that of a 
seated figurine from the Acropolis, see Georgaka 2009, pl. 63, no. 374; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 8, 
no. 86. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


65. NMA 22495 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The head and the body below the waist are missing. The left 
arm is chipped. Late Psi-B type. 


The neck is long and slim. The schematically represented arms, with triangular ends, are short, wide and 
extended upwards. The body is flat. On the chest, the asymmetrical breasts are placed unnaturally close 
to one another and confirm the figurine's sex. The waist is very slim. The back of the figurine is level. 
H. 0.040m, W. 0.052m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, with inclusions, coarse. The slip is flaked off. 

LH IIIB2-LH IIIC. 

Cf. Voyatzis 1990, pl. 173, no. T1(345). 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


66. NMA 22536a 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The torso is broken across the neck and the waist. The forearms 
are missing. Hollow Psi-B type C. 


The torso is wide, flat and plank-like. The now broken arms were raised horizontally. A wide 
asymmetrical horizontal band has been painted in red at the height of the chest, with a further vertical 
one on its stem. The back is painted black around the neckline and the arms. 


H. 0.032m, W. 0.042m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, micaceous and fine. Traces of red and black. Beige slip. 


LH IIIBI1 -B2. 
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Cf. Weiberg 2009, 66, fig. 3. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


67. NMA 22536 b 


Seated female figurine. Very fragmentary. The head, neck, left arm and lower body are missing. A small 
part of the right arm survives. 


The torso is flat and plank-like, but slightly concave at the level of the chest. Below that, it becomes 
narrower. The remains of the right arm indicate that it stretched horizontally from the shoulder. 
Decorated with an inverted triangle on the chest. 


H.0.038m, W.0.030m. 


Clay, pale orange, porous, with inclusions and fine in texture. Traces of black and red linear designs on 
the chest. 


Early 7th century BC. 
Cf. Xagorari 1996, 80, pl. 12.1, no. 18; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 12, no. A71. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


68. NMA 22500 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The head and body below the waist are missing. Proto-Psi type. 
Hand-made. 


The shoulders are curved, the left being slightly higher than the right. The triangular modelled arms are 
extended horizontally. The chest is flat and the body narrows towards the waist. 


H. 0.030m, W. 0.043m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. Yellowish slip. 
LHIII B1-B2. 

Cf. Weiberg 2009, 66, fig. 3, no. 2. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


69. NMA 22535 


Standing female figurine. Fragmentary. The head is missing, broken away across the lower part of the 
body. Hand-made. 


Possibly part of a ring-dance group. 


The upper part of the body is flat, while the lower is cylindrical. The surface is worn. The arms are 
extended horizontally and curved inward, with triangular ends. 


H. 0.030m, W. 0.013m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous, with inclusions, fine. Self-slip. 
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7th century BC. 
Cf. Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 8, no. 88; Georgaka 2009, pl. 14, no. 86 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


70. NMA 22535c 

Head ofa standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Missing from below the base of the neck. Hand-made. 
A bird-face figurine, with a fan-like head. The neck is tall and flat and thickens at its base. 

H. 0.028m, W. 0.020m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous with inclusions, fine. Traces of white slip. 

7th century BC. 

Cf. Georgaka 2009, pl. 56, no. 329, pl. 60, no. 353, pl. 76, no. 36; Spathi 2007, pl. 6, no. 24. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


71. NMA 22535a 
Head of a standing female figurine. Fragmentary. Missing below the neck. Hand-made. 


The nose is pinched up out of the head, while the back of the head is flat with a tiny hollow. The minute 
rounded eyes are attached. The neck is comparatively thick and cylindrical. 


H. 0.034m, W. 0.012m. 

Clay, greenish, porous, with inclusions, fine. Traces of white slip and black paint. 
Circa 570—560 BC. 

Cf. Marangou 1985, 127, no. 182. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


72. NMA 22445 


The lower body of a seated/enthroned female figure. Very fragmentary. Broken obliquely at the waist. 
The back of the throne is hollow. The front part of the lower body is mould-made. 


The slightly bent knees, the thighs and the hips lack volume. The surviving fragment of the throne 
comprises the right armrest and its wide base, with plastically rendered ornament at its left. 


H. 0.048m, W. 0.062m, D. 0.025m. 
Clay, brownish, porous, without inclusions and fine. Red paint on the lap. 
Early 6th century BC. 


Cf. Winter 1903, 29, no. 9; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 49, nos B160—B162. 
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Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


73. NMA 22475 


Enthroned female figurine Complete. Mended at break across the waist and the throne. Hollow, with a 
rectangular vent in the back. The front is mould-made. 


The figurine wears a flaring polos with a flat top. The forehead is covered by plastically rendered wavy 
hair which falls on both sides of the face, covering the ears and reaching the shoulders. The face is slim 
and the features meticulously rendered. Only the left eye is still visible; it is small and almond-shaped, 
with traces of black paint. The nose is short and thin, as is the plastically rendered mouth. The neck is 
long and straight. The body clad in a short sleeved chiton, is covered by a peplos. The details of the 
garment are mainly painted. Below the breasts, a pair of thin parallel lines painted in red are visible. The 
throne is square, painted red and the armrests bear linear decoration in red. The arms of the figure are 
long and slim. The hands, plastically rendered, rest on the lap of the seated figure. Between the thumbs 
and the index fingers a thin linear pattern in red paint is shown, with painted lines radiating down from 
it, almost to knee-height. Around the wrists is a pair of parallel red painted lines. The body leans slightly 
back on the throne, forming an obtuse angle. The feet are not visible on the footrest. 


Max. H. 0.157m, W. at the base 0.052m (at the base), D. 0.078m, H. of head and shoulders 0.052m, H. 
of body 0.055m, H. of knees to feet 0.050m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous with inclusions, fine. Painted decoration in black (hair, base), red 
(throne, around the breasts, wrists, linear motif), white and yellow. 


First half of 5th century BC. Attic. 


Cf. LIMC II.1, s.v. Athena 960, no. 25; Lindos I, pl. 107, no. 2296; Winter 1903, 72, no. 3b,c,d; 
Kerameikos XV, pl. 21.1-4, nos 98, 100; Poulsen 1937, 48ff, 56—59, figs 35, 37; Ure 1934, 74, pl. xx, 
no. 138.9; Simon et al. 1989, pl. 104, no. 271. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


74. NMA 22532 


A standing male figurine holding a double flute and wearing a bonnet. Fragmentary. Lower body 
missing. Hand-made. 


The bird-like face has a beak-like nose. The eyes, rendered in paint, are big, almond-shaped and obliquely 
placed. The head sits directly on the torso. The shoulders are narrow. The cylindrical forearms and arms 
are unrealistically long, made from the same piece of clay and join at the point where the flutes rest on 
them. The flutes are also cylindrical, separated by a deep ridge. The figurine, a flute-player, probably 
belongs to a ring dance group. 


H. 0.034m, L. of hands 0.021m, D. at the waist 0.009m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, without inclusions and very fine in texture. White slip. Traces of red on the 
head and the sides of the torso and white on the arms, back, face and chest as well as purple at the tips 
of the hands. 

Early 7th century BC. 


Cf. Lindos I, pl. 87, no. 1955. 
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Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


75. NMA 14934.2 


Protome. Generally in good condition: on the right hand side, locks of hair are missing on left and the 
nose is chipped. At the back, the suspension hole and upper part of the head are partly broken. 


The top of the head is slightly rounded and bears vertical grooves. The back is flat and smooth, with one 
suspension-hole. The face is long and narrow, triangular in shape and deep. The chin is well rounded, 
dominating the face and has a dimple. The forehead is broad and partly covered by a double-row of 
curl-fringes, which passes behind the ears. The eyes are elaborately shaped: the upper line of the eye 
is curved and neatly incised while the lower is almost straight. The form of the ears is simple, with 
a semicircle outline. The hairstyle is vertically divided into locks: three rows of plaits with big and 
flat knots, attached behind the ears, fall on each side. The nose, although chipped on one side, is well 
modelled and triangular. The mouth is realistically placed in relation to the nose and the lips are also 
realistically designed in comparison with protomai from other workshops. 


H. 0.056m, W. 0.045m, D. at the neck 0.023m and 0.034m at the nose, Diam. of hole, 0.010m. 


Clay, brownish, very fine, soft, without inclusions. Yellowish slip. Traces of red on the hair, at the left 
hand side and at the back. 


First quarter of the 6th century BC. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


Published: Sotiriadi-Sedgwick 1939, 32, pl. I, 6a. 

76. NMA 22494 

Headless torso of a standing male figurine. The head and neck are broken across, the left arm is missing 
and the right mended. The figurine is also broken across at the right hip and the pubic area, while the 
left hip is missing. Hand-made. 

The shoulders are broad and rounded and the chest flat and broad. The surviving arm is cylindrical and 
held close to the body, separated only by a deep groove. A deep incision marks the pubic bone. The hips, 
close to each other, are separated only by a groove marking the genitals. 

H. 0.045m, W. 0.034m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. Beige slip. 

Late 8th century BC. 

Cf. Samos XVIII, 42, pl. 55, nos 875 and 879. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


77. NMA 22493 


Headless torso of a male figurine, possibly a rider. Fragmentary. The head, neck and body below the 
waist are broken across. The arms are partly broken. Hand-made. 
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The figurine sits upright, arms bent forward. The base of the neck indicates that the missing part was 
thick and sturdy. The left shoulder is lower and is wider than the right. The left forearm is cylindrical 
and is bent at the elbow. Only a tiny part of the right forearm remains. The chest is broad and flat and 
of the same width down to the waist. At the back, the shoulder blades protrude. 


H. 0.045m, W. 0.043m. 

Clay, orange, coarse, with inclusions. White slip. 
Late 8th century BC. 

Cf. Morgan 1935, 194, fig. 4h. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


78. NMA 22534 


Headless seated figure of a rider. Fragmentary. The head is missing and the arms and thighs broken 
across. Hand-made. 


The neck is short and the shoulders are narrow. The arms, held forward, are cylindrical. The chest is 
narrow and concave. The body is cylindrical, narrow at the waist and slightly wider at the pelvis. The 
back is smooth and slightly bent below the waist. The thighs are separated, indicating that the figure 
was seated. 


H. 0.038m, W. at the arms 0.023m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous, micaceous, with inclusions, fine. Traces of linear decoration, black and 
red, at the back and on the abdomen. 


Early 7th century BC. 


Cf. Artemis Orthia, XL 12; Burr 1933b, 617, fig. 83, no. 302; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 213, pl. 19, no. 
A157. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


79. NMA 21037 


Headless torso of a seated rider. The neck is partly lost and the arms and thighs broken across. Hand- 
made. 


The shoulders are straight and narrow. The arms are stretched out horizontally; the left is held slightly 
forward, the right partially upward. The figurine is flat and decorated with linear patterns. Two bands 
(circa 0.004m wide), in the form of an X, cover the chest and run over the shoulders and down to the 
shoulder blades. Another band starts from the middle of the chest and continues along the inner side of 
the right arm. Around the waist is a painted belt, wide at the front and narrow at the back. Two further 
bands follow the direction of the wide-splayed legs of the figurine, while another, parallel to the belt, 
runs across the pubic area. At the back, a pair of painted lines designates the buttocks. 


H. 0.097m, W. 0.077m, D. 0.028m. 
Clay, pinkish, porous, coarse, with inclusions. Black and brown colour. 


Mid 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 
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Cf. Corinth XV.ii, pl. 7, no. V.3; Burr 1933b, 617, fig. 83, nos 302 and 303; Morgan 1935, 194, fig. 4o; 
BMC I, pl. 51, no 321. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


80. NMA 14979 


Headless torso of a seated rider. The head and neck are missing. The arms are broken across close to the 
shoulders. The legs are broken across at the thighs. The surface is flaked. Hand-made. 


The arms are cylindrical and extended. The chest is flat. Below the waist, the body has more volume. 
The legs are wide apart. Two circles denoting the nipples are painted on the chest; two parallel painted 
lines below each shoulder indicate the sleeves of the garment; around the waist, a very wide painted 
belt covers the abdomen at the front and the lower back. On each hip, a rosette is painted just below the 
hip bone. The genitals are plastically rendered and a small rosette is painted above them. The back is 
nearly all painted. 


H. 0.071m, W. 0.062m, D. 0.026m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. Yellowish slip. Traces of black and purple paint. 
Mid 7th century BC. 

Cf. Morris 1984, 123, no. 4, pl. 10 (Aegina Museum 566); Morgan 2006, 226, fig.14. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


81. NMA 22444 


Fragment of a figurine from a plastic lamp, depicting a young male. The face is broken across below the 
nose: the right ear is missing. Mould-made. 


The head is covered with a Phrygian cap with a forward-curving crest with a suspension hole on its top 
(0.004m). The thick curly hair on each side of the broad forehead is plastically rendered. Three deep 
wrinkles are visible on the forehead. The eyebrows are thick and plastically rendered. The eyes are 
round, the eyelids plastically rendered and the pupils missing (either inlaid or just left as holes). The 
nose is wide and the cheekbones prominent. 


H. 0.040m, W. 0.031m, D. 0.013m. 

Clay, reddish, micaceous and fine in texture. Brownish glaze. 
First half of 3rd century AD. 

Cf. Agora V1, pl. 28, no. 1014. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


82. NMA 22540a 


Fragment of the leg and foot possibly of a male figurine. Fragmentary. The leg is broken off below the 
knee; the foot is missing its toes. Hand-made. 
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The leg is cylindrical and widens towards the knee and at the ankle. The foot is rather small in comparison 
to the leg. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.028m, D. 0.022m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. Traces of red and black colour. 
6th century BC. 

Cf. BMC I, pl. 94, no. 723a, and pl. 97, nos 735a and b. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


83. NMA 22509 


Feet of a crouching dwarf-like figurine. The legs are broken across at the knees and the right foot is 
weathered. Hollow mould-made. 


The base is flat and intact. The feet are flat and the toes long and thin. In between the base and the feet 
is a thin layer of clay. Another flat layer of clay separates the feet and forms a slight curve at the heel. 
The hollow legs are bent at the knees. The legs are cylindrical and sturdy. The muscles at the front of 
the left foot are visible. Anatomical details such as the ankles, the curve of the sole and the heels are 
also clearly delineated. 


H. 0.033m, W. 0.035m. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. The slip has flaked off. 
Late 6th century BC (circa 520 BC). 


Cf. BMC I, pl. 18, no. 86 (from Rhodes), pl. 18, no. 92 (from Naucratis); Lindos I, pl. 108, nos 2314— 
2315; Winter 1903, 213, no. Ib; Spathi 2007, 45—49, pls 11, 12. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


84. NMA 22540b 


Fragment of a headless torso. The left arm is mostly preserved. A small part of the right arm survives. 
The figurine is broken unevenly across the waist. Hand-made. 


The torso is decorated below the neck with a chain of painted dotted diamonds. The chest is covered 
by two thick horizontal painted bands, below which painted dotted circles and lines are barely visible. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.060m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. 
Early 7th century BC. 

Cf. Morgan 1935, 194, fig. 4h. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 
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85. NMA 22522 


Fragment of foot and toes of a male figurine, set on a base. The base is broken away on three sides. Only 
the front part of the foot and toes remain, apart from the big toe, which is partially broken. Mould-made. 


The base is flat below and the small surviving edge at the front is rounded. The foot is wide and the 
toes are long, well-shaped and clearly separated by deep ridges. The nails, partly broken, are square. 
The foot is hollow. 

H. 0.025m, W. 0.050m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. The slip has flaked off. 

Early 6th century BC. 

Cf. Richter 1960, figs 48, 49, no. 5. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


86. NMA 22549a 
Upper arm of a jointed doll, broken below the elbow. The surface is worn. 


The top of the shoulder is flat and the cylindrical arm has mass, but is of uneven width. The attachment 
peg is well preserved, rounded and with traces of colour. 


H. 0.067m, W. 0.012m. 

Clay, orange, porous, micaceous and coarse. White slip. Traces of red and black on the peg. 
Archaic. 

Cf. BMC I, pl. 91, no. 702; Winter 1903, 87, no. 4, 88, no. 5, 165 and 168, no. I. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


87. NMA 14928 


A sandalled foot with a suspension hole. Well preserved; damaged just above the ankle and slightly 
chipped at the heel. The suspension hole is broken. Mould-made and solid. 


The foot is flat and with no anatomical details. The top surface above the ankle is smooth and flat: a 
tiny hole is visible but seems to be closed. A wide strap across the toes is indicated in black with incised 
edges and ornament. A large painted floral motif covers the instep. A pair of black painted straps, with 


incised edges and ornament at the sides and back, cross on either side ofthe foot. An incised line painted 
black separates the foot and the sandal. 


H. 0.067m, W. 0.022-0.040m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, fine and without inclusions. Beige slip. Black paint. 
6th century BC. 

Cf. BMC II, pl. 22, no. 1655; Weiss 1995, 22. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
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Published: Stais 1917, 197, fig. 9. 
88. NMA 22511 


Two horses and charioteer. Fragmentary. The front legs of the horses are broken and only a small 
fragment of the lower body of the charioteer survives. Solid, hand-made. 


The horses have long, slim bodies and flattened heads. The muzzles are long, but no facial features 
remain. The necks are long and flat at the sides, while the back of the horse is strongly curved. The 
frontal view is square and the forelegs are separated by a deep cut. The thick mane is indicated, at the 
top of the head. The rumps are strongly curved. The horses' rear legs are long, cylindrical in shape and 
curved back. The fragmentary lower half of the charioteer, elliptical in shape and becoming wider and 
nearly flat, rests on the hind legs of the horses. 


H. 0.045m, L. 0.077m. 
Clay, light yellowish, without inclusions and porous, fine in texture. Red paint. 
First half of 7th century BC. 


Cf. Winter 1903, 25, no. 2b; Burr 1933b, fig. 82, nos 299, 300; Agora Museum T. 186, T. 246; Kokkou- 
Viridi 1999, pl. 19, nos A152, A153, A154. The head of the horses is similar to 94, 95a, 95b. 


Found in the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
Published: Stais 1917, pl. 9 
89. NMA 22513 


Two joined horses of the same length and style belonging to a chariot group. Fragmentary. Both heads 
are missing and the front and hind legs are broken. Solid, hand-made. 


The horses’ necks are almost square in section, flattened at the front and with a slight twist, as if the 
heads were inclined towards each other. Their bodies are almost cylindrical, robust and at mid-spine 
slightly concave. The tails are missing. The front legs are separated by a deep ridge and the hind legs, 
although broken just below the rumps, were possibly splayed. On the back of one horse, traces of clay 
indicate the presence of a charioteer. 


H. 0.030m, L. 0.057m. 
Clay, pale orange, fine in texture, porous and micaceous. 
Early 7th century BC. 


Cf. Winter 1903, 25, no. 2b; for the rendering of the horses, see Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 19, nos A154— 
A155. 


Similar to 102, 107, 109, 110, 117, 118, 119 and 124. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


90. NMA 22529 


Horse with rider. Fragmentary. The heads of both horse and rider are missing, as is the tail. All four of 
the horse's legs are partly broken. Solid, hand-made. 
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The horse's neck is triangular in section, flat and wide. The body is cylindrical and flattish in profile, 
while the legs are cylindrical and in a striding posture: the body inclines backwards, as if the animal was 
prancing. The rider is very fragmentary: a small part of the cylindrical body remains, but is worn. At 
hip-height the figure becomes completely flat. As a result, his legs are presented as wide, flat surfaces, 
covering the flanks of the horse. 


H. 0.060m, L. 0.055m. 


Clay, pale orange, porous, fine in texture and without inclusions. Traces of black paint on the horse's 
neck and red on the rider and the horse. 


Mid 5th century BC. 


Cf. Winter 1903, 36, no. 6 and 37, no. 4; Corinth XV.n, pl. 35, no. XXIIL 14; Kerameikos XV, pl. 97.2, 
no. 548. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


91. NMA 22520 


Horse with rider. Fragmentary. The horse's muzzle and the head of the rider are missing. All four legs 
of the horse are unnaturally short. Solid, hand-made. 


The horse has a long and flat neck. The body is cylindrical with gentle curves. The legs are solid, 
cylindrical and shown striding. The wide tail, partly broken, rests on the horse's rear leg. The rider is 
hand-made, with a short, thick neck, wide shoulders and modelled back: the arms, of equal length, are 
symmetrically placed around the horse's neck with no indication of reins. The muscles on the upper arm 
and the tapering forearm are portrayed naturally. The rider's body is tall and slim. The legs, instead of 
being bent forwards, are unrealistically bent back and sideways, along the horse's back, as if the rider 
is gripping the horse's flanks with his knees. 


H. 0.055m, L. 0.055m. 
Clay, porous, yellow ochre, without inclusions and fine in texture. 
First half of 7th century BC. 


Cf. Corinth XV.ii, pl. 37, no. XXIIL24; Winter 1903, 25, no. 3; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 19, no. A157; 
Morgan 1935, fig. 5a-b; BMC I, pl. 102, no. 770 and pl. 105, nos 782-786. The horse's head is similar 
to 97. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


92. NMA 21038 


A horse's head. Fragmentary. Broken across the neck and the left ear. The facial features are well 
preserved. Solid, hand-made. 


The head is elongated and flattish. It has a long (0.023m) cylindrical muzzle which ends in a half-opened 
mouth. The flaring nostrils are modeled and coated in black. The eyes are big, plastically rendered and 
painted red. The mane is shown cropped short, thick and painted black. Asymmetrical, wide black 
painted stripes on the muzzle indicate the bridle. To its left the lines are fainter, but on its right the bridle 
and two parallel wide stripes on the neck are well preserved. 


H. 0.520m, W. 0.051m, D. 0.017m. 
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Clay, brownish-red, coarse and porous. Traces of black and red paint. 
Circa 750—725 BC. 

Cf. Higgins 1967, Attica, fig. 12. Attic; Samos XVIII, pl. 17, no. 274 . 
Similar to 93. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found on the artificially levelled area on the south-east side ofthe sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


93. NMA 14936.5 


A horse's head and neck, probably with rider. Fragmentary. Broken across the neckline. The left hand 
side is worn. Hand-made. 


The head is solid with a long, cylindrical, straight muzzle. The head, when viewed in profile, is flattish 
and resembles 92.The mouth is indicated by a deep cut. The nostrils are wide, plastically rendered and 
coated in black, as are the eyes. No traces of incision exist. The bridle is identified by faint traces of 
black paint. The rich, long mane is painted black. The neck is long, and cylindrical. Below the ear, at 
the left hand side, a fragment of clay with traces of black may well indicate a missing figure (perhaps 
the hand of a rider). 


H. 0.090m, D. 0.033m. 

Clay, brownish-red, coarse and porous. Traces of black paint. 

Circa 750—725 BC. 

Cf. Higgins 1967, Attica, fig. 12. Attic; Samos XVIII, pl. 17, no. 274; Xagorari 1996, 91, pl. 26, 1. 
Similar to 92. 

From the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 

94. NMA 22524 


Horse figurine. Fragmentary. The head is almost intact (with a join at neck level), but most of the body 
and the hind legs are missing. Hand-made. 


The head is long and flattened and the muzzle (slightly chipped) long and pronounced. The features are 
missing. The neck is long and flattened and has red painted dots on its left hand side. The same pattern 
appears on the mane and the body, together with black-painted chevrons. The body is approximately 
cylindrical with flattened sides: the remains of the front legs indicate that they were cylindrical. 


H. 0.067m, W. 0.025m. 


Clay, brownish-red, porous, without inclusions, fine in texture. Traces of red and black colour over a 
white slip. 


Early 7th century BC. 
Cf. Burr 1933b, fig. 86, no. 322; Thompson 1958, pl. 42h; Spathi 2007, pl. 41, no. 283. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 
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95 a+b. NMA 22542a, 22542b 


Heads and necks of two horses. Very fragmentary. The necks are broken and the surfaces in poor 
condition. Hand-made. 


The common characteristics of these horses are their flat, elongated, thin necks. Another prominent 
feature 1s the long, cylindrical snout, which widens at its edge. 


a. H. 0.042m, W. 0.017m, D. 0.013m. 

b. H. 0.049m, W. 0.020m, D. 0.029m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, slightly micaceous. The slip is flaked. Traces of black on both objects. 
Early 7th century. 

Cf. Morgan 1935, 197, fig. 5; BMC I, pl. 103, no. 771; Ure 1934, pl. 15, no. 110.116; Grace 1969, figs 
47, 49, 51; Kerameikos XV, pl. 96.3 and 5, nos 537, 539; Winter 1903, 25, no. 2b; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 
pl. 19, nos A151, A152, A153; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, pl. 1, nos 2, 6, 7; Spathi 2007, pl. 41, no. 283. 
Similar to 94, 104, 105, 106 and 108 below. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


96. NMA 22543c 
Head and neck of a horse. Fragmentary. Broken at mid-neck, surface in poor condition. Hand-made. 


The head is long and flat on top. All the features are worn and the muzzle is missing. The neck is wide 
and cylindrical in section. 


H. 0.057m, W. 0.030m, D. 0.021m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous and without inclusions. Painted all over, but the black and purplish-red 
colour are mostly flaked off. 


7th century BC. 
Cf. Burr 1933b, fig. 83, no. 307b. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


97. NMA 22538 


Horse. Fragmentary. Broken across the front of the body; head and neck as well as part of one leg are 
preserved. The surface is worn. Hand-made. 


The head bears two small, plastically rendered ears nearly at the top. No other features are visible. The 
neck is long, flat and slightly curved. The muzzle is missing. The body is cylindrical in section. 


H. 0.090m, W. 0.030—-0.045m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions. Traces of flaked black paint. 


Mid 7th century BC. 
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Cf. Burr 1933b, fig. 83, no. 305; Papadopoulos 2003, 180, fig. 2.115. Similar to horse 91. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


98. NMA 22503 


Horse. Joined below the withers and at the two left legs. The head is broken across at the muzzle and 
the eyes. The left ear is preserved. The tail is partly missing and only two hooves remain. Hand-made 
and solid. 


Its back 1s gently curved and its thick tail juts out of its rump. The horse's head was looking upwards. 
The neck is sturdy, nearly cylindrical, but flattish at the sides. The mane is thick, and its ridge plastically 
rendered with black uneven wavy painted stripes, which are preserved only on its right hand side. The 
legs are cylindrical, in a striding posture and symmetrically placed. The left hind leg and the right front 
retain their hooves. 


H. total 0.113m, W. 0.013m, H. of legs 0.055m. 

Clay, pale green, porous, micaceous and fine in texture. Black paint. 
Late 8th - early 7th century BC. 

Cf. Xagorari 1996, 92, pl. 24.1, no. 48. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


99. NMA 21048 


Horse. Almost intact. The surface of the head and neck (especially the right hand side) is worn. Hand- 
made. 


An early type of horse with the head pointing high. The head is not distinguished from the body, but 
is triangular, flattish and small in relation to the body. The features are lost. The neck is wide, long 
(0.050m), flattish at the sides and sturdy. The width increases from top to bottom. The whole surface 
of the neck and the body, including the legs and the tail, is painted. The right hand side of the neck is 
covered with thick, slightly oblique horizontal black stripes of unequal width and length, while at the 
left hand side only a wavy pattern towards the back of the horse is still visible. The mane is thick. The 
body is cylindrical, and slightly flat at the abdomen. The tail is short, thick and curved. A pattern of dots 
and vertical stripes is just visible. The back of the horse is curved, ending in strong hindquarters. The 
legs are short, cylindrical and sturdy. On the right hind leg, traces of black dots are visible. On the front 
legs there are horizontal black stripes. 


H. 0.100m, W. 0.085m, D. of body 0.024m, D. of neck 0.023m. 
Clay, brownish-red, porous and micaceous. Black paint. 

Late 8th century BC. 

Cf. Kerameikos XV, pl. 92, 12 and 13, no. 527. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the south-east side of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 
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100. NMA 22537 


The head, neck and upper body of a horse. Broken across the withers and both the front legs. The 
muzzle is chipped and one ear is missing. Hand-made. 


A very long and narrow muzzle, with squared surfaces especially when viewed from the front. The 
eyes and nostrils are incised. One ear is preserved, triangular and straight. On the forehead, wide strips 
of clay indicate a thick mane. The neck is long, cylindrical and in profile forms a sharp angle with the 
long, projecting muzzle. The body is cylindrical and slim. On the back and sides of the horse, muscles 
are rendered in a naturalistic way. The missing legs seem to have been cylindrical and placed close to 
each other. 


H. 0.072m, W. 0.070m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, micaceous and fine in texture. 
7th century BC. 

Cf. FdD V, pl. XXIII, no. 4. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros at the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


101. NMA 22517 


Horse. Fragmentary. The head and front legs are missing, while the hind legs are broken off at different 
heights. Hand-made. 


The neck is cylindrical at the front but flat at the sides and wedge-shaped at the base. The body is 
cylindrical, curved at the back and wider towards the hindquarters. The hind legs are cylindrical and 
separated by a deep groove. There are no traces of the tail. 

H. 0.045m, W. 0.062m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, with inclusions. Traces of red and black paint. 

Third quarter of 8th century BC. 

Cf. Kerameikos XIII, pl. 34. 2—3 and 6, nos 199, 218. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


102. NMA 22514 

Horse. Fragmentary. The head is missing; all the legs are broken off at different heights. Hand-made. 
The neck is cylindrical and tall, with its sides flattened. The body is slim, slightly curved at mid-back, 
flattened at the sides. The legs are portrayed in a striding posture and have nearly the same width as the 
animal's body. The tail is long and thick, resting on one hind leg. 

H. 0.050m, W. 0.055m. 


Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. 


Early 7th century BC. 
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Cf. Burr 1933b, 618, fig. 84, no. 304; BMC I, pl. 103, nos 771—772; Ure 1934, pl. 15, no. 145.94; 
Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 19, nos A155-A156. 


Similar to 89, 107, 109, 110, 117, 118, 119 and 124. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


103. NMA 22505 

Horse and possibly rider. Fragmentary and in poor condition. The head, part of the tail and right foreleg 
are missing and the hind legs partially broken. The surface of the body is chipped and the figurine has 
been joined at mid-body. Hand-made. 


A well worked horse with a symmetrical body and long, cylindrical and slim legs. The surfaces are 
smooth, painted in red all over. On the back, just behind the neck, added clay possibly indicates a 
missing rider or a girth. The back forms a gentle curve, which ends in the thick root of the tail. 


H. 0.075m, L. 0.095m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, with inclusions. Red paint. 

Early 7th century BC. 

Cf. Burr 1933b, fig. 85, no. 306; Kerameikos XV, pl. 96.2, no. 536. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


104. NMA 22512 
Horse. Fragmentary. The head and tail are missing. All four hooves are partly chipped. Hand-made. 


The body is cylindrical, long and slim. It is slightly flattened at the sides. The legs are cylindrical, the 
back being stretched out forming a gentle curve. The spine is shown slightly concave in the middle. 


Clay, pale orange, porous, micaceous, with inclusions. No traces of paint. 

H. 0.045m, L. 0.079m. 

Early 7th century BC. 

Cf. BMC I, pl. 103, nos 771—772; Burr 1933b, fig. 83, no. 308; Papadopoulos 2003, 180, fig. 2.115. 
Similar to 95a and b, 105, 106 and 108 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


105. NMA 22523 


The body of a horse. Fragmentary. The head and neck, the left front and right hindquarters are missing. 
Hand-made. 


The sides of the base of the neck are flattened and have thin parallel stripes in purplish-red colour. The 
body is cylindrical, long and slim. It is slightly flattened at the sides. The legs are cylindrical, long and 
striding. No indication of a tail. 
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H. 0.065m, L. 0.062m. 
Clay, orange, porous, micaceous, fine in texture. Traces of black and misfired purplish to red paint. 
Similar to 95a and b, 104, 106 and 108 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


106. NMA 22506 


Horse figurine. Fragmentary. The head and neck are missing and all four legs are broken at different 
levels (the hind ones being joined); there is only a small fragment of the tail. Hand-made. 


The body is cylindrical and the underside slightly flattened. The legs are long and cylindrical. The front 
legs are closer to each other. 


H. 0.075m, L. 0.070m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, micaceous and fine in texture. White slip and reddish paint all over. 
Similar to 95a and b, 104, 105 and 108 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


107. NMA 22539a 

The body of a horse. Fragmentary. The head is missing and all legs are broken. Solid and hand-made. 
The neck is wider towards the head, its sides are flat and the back forms a gentle curve. The figurine has 
an overall sturdy appearance; the body is short and cylindrical, but its sides and front are flat. The legs 
are not separately modelled and belong to the same mass of clay as the body. 

H. 0.043m, L. 0.038m. 

Clay, pale pink, without inclusions and fine in texture. 

Early 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 

Cf. Spathi 2007, pl. 41, nos 281, 282 and 403; Papadopoulos 2003, fig. 2.115. 

Similar to 89,102, 109, 110, 117, 118, 119 and 124 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


108. NMA 22518 


The body of a horse. Fragmentary and in poor condition. The head, neck and hindquarters are missing. 
The front legs are broken. Hand-made and solid. 


The body is long and cylindrical, and the underside is flat. The front legs are cylindrical and splayed. 
H. 0.023m, L. 0.055m. 


Clay, pale orange, porous, with inclusions. Traces of black paint. 
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Similar to 95a and b, 104, 105 and 106 above for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


109. NMA 22531 


A horse. Fragmentary and in poor condition. The head and most of the neck are missing and all four legs 
are broken at various heights. Vestiges of a tail are preserved. Hand-made and solid. 


The short, thick neck is elliptical in section. The body is long and cylindrical. The underside of the body 
is flat. The front and hind legs are cylindrical, separated by a deep ridge. 


H. 0.035m, L. 0.058m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions. No traces of paint. 
Similar to 89, 102, 107, 110, 117, 118, 119 and 124 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


Not illustrated. 
110. NMA 22507 
A horse. Fragmentary. The head, neck and hind legs are missing. The front legs are broken. Hand-made. 


The section of the neck is elliptical. The body is cylindrical; the back is straight, terminating in a short, 
wide tail. The front legs are cylindrical and sturdy, separated by a deep groove. The underside is flat. 


H. 0.045m, L. 0.068m. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. 
Similar to 89, 102, 107, 109, 117, 118, 119 and 124 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


111. NMA 22447c 
A horse's head. Fragmentary. Hand-made. 


The head is almost square, the muzzle is rounded and short and the lower jaw is straight. Several 
features are painted: the eyes are black, as is the thin line of the bridle on the horse's forehead, while the 
straps above the nostrils are purple changing into black at the sides. 


H. 0.019m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, fine in texture and micaceous. Traces of black and red paint. 
Early 6th century BC. 

Cf. Lindos I, pl. 88, no. 1980. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 
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112. NMA 22551.1 


The rump of an animal, perhaps of a horse. Part ofthe back, tail and hind legs, are preserved but broken. 
Hand-made and solid. 


The remaining part of the lower back is curved. The hindquarters are rounded and a long flat tail, placed 
centrally, rests on the right leg. The fragmentary legs are cylindrical, wide open and sturdy. 


H. 0.046m, W. 0.013m. 

Clay, greyish-orange, porous, without inclusions and coarse. 

Mid 6th-early 5th centuries BC. 

Cf. Winter 1903, 25, no. 3; Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 55, no. B194. 
Similar to 113. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


Unpublished. 
113. NMA 22551 


The rump and legs of an animal, perhaps a horse. Very fragmentary. The legs are all broken and the 
surfaces worn. Hand-made. 


The fragmentary front legs are cylindrical and thicker than the hind ones. The hindquarters are rounded, 
terminating in the slim hind legs. 


H. 0.038m, W. 0.020m. 
Clay, pale orange, micaceous, with inclusions. White slip and red paint on the left hindquarters. 
Similar to 112 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


114. NMA 21041 
Ram. Almost intact: only the left horn is missing. Hand-made. 


The head is triangular and long, with no incisions. A triangular-sectioned strip of clay on top of the 
head forms the curved horns of the animal. The body is cylindrical with a slightly concave back. Two 
broad painted orange stripes of uneven width define the front and rear legs, while between them parallel 
vertical wavy stripes decorate the sides. The legs are cylindrical and widely splayed; part of their front 
surface is covered with the same wavy pattern. Two further broad horizontal stripes define the spine 
with a wavy pattern between them. The tail is short, formed from an extra strip of clay placed obliquely 
on the right hind leg. The animal's genitals are indicated. 


H. 0.046m, L. 0.069m. 


Clay, pinkish, porous, fine in texture and without inclusions. Traces of orange colour on the back, legs, 
tail and horns. 


Mid 7th century BC. 
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Cf. Lindos I, pl. 85, no. 1920; Spathi 2007, 152—156, pl. 51, no. 355 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


115. NMA 22526 


Ram. Very fragmentary. The muzzle, the front legs and half of the rear body are missing. Hand-made 
and solid. 


The head is crowned by a pair of large, curved and elaborate horns, which retain traces of black paint. 
The body is cylindrical. The neck is short and the flattened back has wavy black painted parallel stripes 
of uneven width. The pattern has no frame and continues down the sides of the animal's body to its legs. 
The surviving part of the front legs are splayed. 

H. 0.038m, W. 0.045m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, with inclusions. Traces of black on the horns, back, legs and sides. 


Mid 6th century BC. 


Cf. BMC I, pl. 110, no. 809; Perachora I, pl. 101, no. 174; Corinth XV.ii, pl. 40, nos XXVI.3, 4; 
Kerameikos XV, pl. 100.1, no. 570. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area at the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


116. NMA 22525 

Dog. Fragmentary. The legs and tail are missing. The features are worn. Hand-made. 

The head is triangular, terminating in a long, pointed snout. The ears are modelled, small and plain. The 
neck is short and thick. The body is long and wider towards the front legs. The genitals — in situ — are 
plastically rendered. 

H. 0.034m, L. 0.037m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. 

Late 6th or early 5th centuries BC. 


Cf. Lindos I, pl. 87, no. 1964; Perachora I, 228, no. 162; Kerameikos XV, pl. 100.9, no. 579. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area at the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


117. NMA 22527 


Horse. Fragmentary and poorly preserved. The head and neck are missing and the legs broken. Solid 
and hand-made. 


The body, although cylindrical, has flattened sides and front. The back arches towards the hindquarters. 
The legs are cylindrical, arched and although close to each other are separated by a deep groove. 


H. 0.028m, L. 0.048m. 


Clay, pale orange, porous, with inclusions. Traces of red and black paint. 
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Similar to 89, 102, 107, 109, 110, 118, 119 and 124 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


118. NMA 22528 
The body of a horse. Fragmentary. the head, neck and hind legs are missing. Solid and hand-made. 


Poor preservation. In general, the figurine appears cubic. The body is cylindrical, long and the back 
is flattened. The surface behind the neck and the back form a wide curve when viewed in profile. The 
front of the animal is flat. The front legs are not indicated separately, as was probably the case with the 
two hind ones. 


H. 0.042m, L. 0.052m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. 
Similar to 89, 102, 107, 109, 110, 117, 119 and 124 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


119. NMA 22508 


The body of a horse. Fragmentary. The head, neck and legs are missing. The front is broken. Hand- 
made. 


The body is cylindrical, sturdy and becomes wider at the mid-back. The underside is flat. The remaining 
parts of the legs indicate that they were cylindrical, sturdy and splayed. 


H. 0.020m, L. 0.055m. 
Clay, pale orange, porous, with inclusions and fine. 
Similar to 89, 102, 107, 109, 110. 117, 118 and 124 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the temple of 
Athena Sounias. 


120. NMA 22510 


Goat. Fragmentary. The right ear and eye, the hindquarters and the legs are missing. The muzzle is 
chipped at the level of the nostrils. Solid and hand-made. 


The head is long, almost intact; the right eye is preserved, plastically rendered and painted red. The 
muzzle is long and cylindrical; the left ear triangular and small. Above the eyelids on each side, two 
protuberances indicate the missing horns. The neck is long, wider towards the body and with a rough 
surface. The body is cylindrical at the back, while the underside is flat. A small part of the flat, wide 
tail is visible. The front legs are barely preserved but seem to have been separated by a deep incision. 


H. 0.052m, L. 0.050m. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, very micaceous and fine in texture. Red paint on the left eye. 
5th century BC. 


Cf. BMC I, pl. 33, no. 175. 
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Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena 
Sounias. 


121. NMA 22504 


Bull. Fragmentary. In very poor condition. Broken and joined at mid-body. The head and tail are partly 
broken, the hindquarters are chipped and the legs all broken off. Hand-made and solid. 


The well-built, sturdy body and the clearly indicated genitals confirm that 121 represents a bull. The 
head, although damaged and the features worn, is solid and inclines towards the left. The body is long 
and muscular. The thick tail, bearing red paint, is partly preserved and swings to the right. 


H. 0.060m, W. 0.010m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, porous, micaceous, with inclusions, fine in texture. White slip, traces of red 
paint all over. 


Early 7th century BC. 
Cf. Samos XVIIL, pl. 22, no. 313. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena 
Sounias. 


122. NMA 22519 


The hindquarters of a quadruped. Very fragmentary. The body is broken across and the remaining rump 
broken off as are the hind legs. Hand-made and solid. 


The body is cylindrical and it belongs to a large, sturdy animal. The legs are strong and splayed. Red 
paint. 


H. 0.055m, W. 0.030m. 
Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine. Red paint. 
7th century BC? 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena 
Sounias. 


123. NMA 22516 


The hindquarters of a quadruped. Very fragmentary. Most of the body is missing; the tail is broken at 
the edge. Hand-made and solid. 


A large, well-worked and good quality figurine. 


The rump is well rounded, the hindquarters well shaped and the wide curved tail is slightly raised. The 
legs are sturdy and splayed. 


H. 0.033m, L. 0.040m. 
Clay, light yellowish, porous and coarse, with inclusions. 


7th century BC. 
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Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena 
Sounias. 


124. NMA 22515 

The body of a horse. Fragmentary. The head is missing and the legs broken short. Hand-made and solid. 
The neck is narrower at the top and square in section. The body is wide, flattish at the sides and strongly 
curved near the neck. The front of the body appears cubic, with splayed legs. The short and slightly 
projecting tail is placed in the middle of the rump. The hind legs are sturdy, separated by a deep groove 
and with the remains of the genitals in between. 

H. 0.035m, L. 0.050m. 

Clay, pale orange, porous and with inclusions. 


Similar to 89, 102, 107, 109, 110, 117, 118 and 119 above for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena 
Sounias. 


125. NMA 22483 

Bird figurine, perhaps a dove. Almost intact. The front and rear are chipped. Mould-made. 

The wings are plastically rendered, long and flat, folded, their tips touching. The tail, slightly lifted, is 
presented in detail. The body has volume, although the surface of the chest is flattish, decorated with 
black-painted patterns (thin vertical lines, crossed by a pair of thin horizontal ones). 


L. 0.053m, W. 0.030m, D. 0.020m. 


Clay, pale orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. White slip. Traces of red and black 
paint. 


Mid 5th century BC. 
Cf. BMC I, pl. 90, nos 692, 693 (Rhodian doves, pls 46—47, nos 275—277); Lindos I, pl. 88, no. 1972. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena 
Sounias. 


126. NMA 22551.2 


The hindquarters, legs and tail of a horse. Very fragmentary and in poor condition. The body and the left 
hind leg are mostly missing. Solid and hand-made. 


The body is cylindrical in shape; the underside is flattened. The legs were cylindrical; the hind right is 
intact and ends in a point. The tail is long and rests on the right leg. 


L. 0.045m. 
Clay, grey, porous, with inclusions. Possibly burnt. 
Early 7th century BC. 


Cf. Morgan 1935, fig. 5a. 
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Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena 
Sounias. 


127. NMA 14936.2 
Plastic vase of a helmeted male head. Intact. 


The vase is hollow-moulded. Its vase-mouth is wheel-made, cylindrical, has a flanged top and is 
decorated with seven rosette leaves painted black. The cap ofthe helmet ends in a straight line above the 
forehead and the metopon is decorated with an incised palmette painted in red and black, above which 
a boss centrally placed is decorated with a cross pattern in white on a red ground. Both cheek-guards 
have a red-painted border and a red dot rosette. The facial features are well preserved. The face has a 
light pinkish slip and the long, thin eyebrows are painted brown. The almond-shaped eyes are outlined 
in brown, while the pupils are also painted in brown and the whites in white. The nose comes from a 
separate mould. The mouth is small, with thin lips; there is a thin black moustache above the upper lip. 


H. 0.062m, W. 0.053m. 


Clay, pale orange, porous and without inclusions. Black glaze and applied paints in dark purple, white, 
dark brown and red. 


Circa 560—530 BC 


Cf. BMC II, pl. 10, no. 1620; Délos XXIII, 91, pl. 20, no. 205 (from Mykonos); Robinson 1906, 421— 
422, fig. 2; Maximova 1927, I, 136 and II, pl. XX, no. 79; CVA Frankfurt (1), 15, pl. 11, nos 3 and 4; 
The Burrell Collection, no. 19/79, 35, pl. 3, c. 600 BC. 


Found inside the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
Published: Stais 1917, 210; Edrich 1969, K33, 10, 63, 73, 75. 

128. NMA 14936.3 

Plastic vase in the shape of a siren. The neck and head are missing and the tail is broken. 


The hollow wheel-made body is spherical and its surface is smooth and glossy. The chest bears a scaly 
motif in black. On each side, two curved lines which continue horizontally to the back, represent the 
leading edge of the wings, while the feathers are shown by a series of vertical parallel lines with a row 
of black dots in between. A pair of parallel thin lines, which bear traces of black colour, separate the tail 
from the body. Below these, a simple meander decorates the tail, with another pair of lines to follow. 
The broken tail is wide and flat. The legs are separately made and added. Both are intact, solid and 
trapezoidal in shape; on the left one, small painted squares are visible. A wavy pattern decorates the 
lower part of the siren's body. All lines meet at the same point at the back, where a big black encircled 
dot is visible. 


Clay, pinkish, micaceous. Grey-green slip. Traces of black paint. 
H. 0.067m, W. 0.083m, H. of leg 0.025m, L. of tail 0.020m, D. of mouth 0.050m. 
Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC; Corinthian. 


Cf. BMC I, pl. 16, nos 75-77 (Rhodes); Corinth XVIILi, 178, pl. 105, no. 595; CVA Great Britain 6 
(Cambridge 1), pl. 6, no. 243.3; Perachora I, 238—239, pl. 105, nos 217, 218; Délos XXIII, 85, pl. 20, 
no. 174 (A3587); Winter 1903, 226, no. 4; Argive Heraeum II, pl. XLVIIL14, no. 257; Furtwängler 
1906, 381, pls 110, 116, nos 81, 82; Maximova 1927 I, 145—147, and II, pl. XLII, no. 161; Clara 
Rhodos III, 35, fig. 20, no. 112, fig. 106; Lindos I, pl. 108, no. 2313; Louvre I, B 325; Spathi 2007, 50, 
pl. 13, nos 93-96. 
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Found inside the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
Published: Stais 1917, 210. 
129. NMA 22530 


Reclining bovine. Fragmentary. The head, neck and rear legs are missing. The surface of the body is 
chipped. 


A seated animal has its front legs tucked below its body and set close together. The tail is long and sits 
on the animal's rump. The body is elongated, cylindrical, widening at the hindquarters. 


H. 0.024m, W. 0.067m. 

Clay, brownish, porous, with inclusions, fine in texture. 

Last quarter of 5th century BC. 

Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area in the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
130. NMA 21044 


Plastic vase of a seated hare. The front right leg is missing, as are the ears and part of the suspension 
hole. Hollow mould-made. 


The vase-mouth (0.006m) is placed on top of the head. The animal's snout is almost square at the edge. 
Traces of the suspension hole (0.004m) are visible at the base of the ears. The body, flattened in the 
middle, is cylindrical. The legs and tail are hand-made and added. The tail is thick and short, cylindrical 
and securely attached. 


H. 0.046m, L. 0.077m, D. 0.038m. 
Clay, pale brown, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. Pink slip. 
Early 6th century BC; Corinthian. 


Cf. Délos XXIIL, 87, pl. 21, no. 183 (A3597); Maximova 1927 I, 109—111, and II, pl. XL, no. 152; 
BMC II, pl. 29, no. 1675; Corinth XVIIIL1, 178, no. 596; Perachora 1, 236—237, pl. 106, 205; CVA Great 
Britain 9 (Oxford 2), pl. 8, nos 4—6; Lindos I, 475, pl. 85, no. 1936; Richter 1930, 29, pl. L; Payne 1931, 
109, 177; Kanellopoulos Museum no. 2057; Spathi 2007, pl. 50, nos 363 and 360; Kourayos 2009, 107. 


Similar to 131. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros at the eastern corner of the peribolos of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


131. NMA 14936.4 
Plastic vase of a seated hare. Complete. Hollow mould-made. 


The vase-mouth is on top of the hare's head and there is a suspension-hole through the base of the ears. 
The ears are long, lying on the animal's back and bear traces of red paint. The body, flattened in the 
middle, is cylindrical. The head, ears, legs and tail are hand-made and added. Traces of red paint can be 
identified around all four feet. In particular, small red dots form a pattern between and around the front 
legs. The same pattern appears around the tail. 


H. 0.049m, L. 0.078m. 
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Clay, pale greenish, very fine, micaceous. No slip. 
Early 6th century BC. Corinthian. 


Cf. BMC II, pl. 29, no. 1675; Délos XXIII, 183; Perachora I, 236—237, pl. 106, no. 205; Brann 1956, pl. 
59, no. 73; CVA Great Britain 9 (Oxford 2), pl. 391, no. 4; CVA Germany 10 (Heidelberg 1), pl. 5, nos 
7-9; De Ridder 1895, 171, fig. 6; Orsi 1906, 716, fig. 547; Gabrici 1913, pl. 71, no. 6; Cultrera 1916, 
399, pl. 1, no. 2; Gabrici 1928, pl. 42, no. 5; Lindos I, pl. 85, no. 1936. Other unpublished examples 
from Corinth and elsewhere include: Robinson 1906, 426 and Maximova 1927 I, 109-111. 


Similar to 130. 

Found in the bothros at the eastern corner of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
Published: Stais 1917, 210. 

132. NMA 22442 


Plastic vase of a ram. Hollow mould-made. Broken across the shoulders; the head of the ram is almost 
intact; the long snout is rounded and chipped at the edge. The features are worn and the horn at the right 
hand side is barely visible. 


The missing pupils were separately made and added. The ram's neck is wide and short. The pouring 
hole (0.010m) is situated on top of the head. 


H. 0.027m, L. 0.043m. 


Clay, pale greenish, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. Traces of black paint on the right 
hand side and on the neck. 


First half of 6th century BC. Corinthian. 


Cf. BMC IL pl. 3, no. 1605; Maximova 1927, I, 104—106 and II, pl. XL, no. 149; Stais 1917, 210; Lindos 
I, 472, pl. 85, no. 1920; Thera II, 28, fig. 71; Délos XXIII, 86, pl. 21, no. 177 (A876); Payne 1931, 104, 
177; CVA France 12 (Louvre 8), pl. 502, nos 11 and 12; Robinson 1906, 425, fig. 5; 44 1898, 131, no. 8. 


Found in the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
Published: Stais 1917, 210. 
133. NMA 14936.5 


Plastic vase of a horse's head. Fragmentary. Cut across its neck. The rim of the vase's mouth is partly 
broken, the horse's snout is damaged, while the right ear is missing and the left partly broken. 


The black-glazed vase-mouth (0.010m) with its rounded rim lies on top of the head: it is separately 
made and added. The handle at the back of the horse's head is small, flat and rectangular. A plastically 
rendered rosette 1s placed below the handle. Part of the left plastically rendered ear is preserved in situ. 
A thick mane (separately made and added) covers the top of the head; incisions, curving in different 
directions, give a sense of movement. The snout is long, painted all over, the eyes are almond-shaped 
and the pupils plastically rendered. The surviving neck is covered by parallel curved incisions, directed 
towards the front side of the vase, producing an added sense of movement. 


H. 0.034m, W. 0.050m, D. 0.025m. 


Clay, pale orange, micaceous and coarse. Black glaze all over. 
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First quarter of 6th century BC. 

Found in the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
Published: Stais 1917, 209—210, fig. 20; Ducat 1966, Type C, 108, pl. XV, no. 3. 

134. NMA 22443 


Plastic vase ofa sandalled foot. Fragmentary. Hollow-moulded. The wheel-made vase-mouth is chipped; 
the front of the foot, the heel and the sole of the sandal are missing. 


Very likely a female foot, as it is an elaborately decorated sandal. The vase is surmounted by a wide 
mouth (0.024m) in the shape of a palmette. The neck is short and wide. A wide and flat handle, attached 
to the back of the vase- mouth and terminating below the vase's neck, is decorated with six horizontal 
lines in relief. A strap across the instep is joined to a large decorative floral ornament in relief at the 
front. Two wide, plastically rendered stripes, in the shape of a triangle, decorate the area around the 
ankles. 


H. 0.051m, W. 0.045m, D. 0.024m. 
Clay, brownish-orange and micaceous, porous and fine. Traces of black paint. 
Third quarter of 6th century BC. 


Cf. BMC II, 32, pl. 22, no. 1655; Perachora I, 255, pl. 114, no. 302; Griefenhagen 1936, 386—387; 
Bieber 1928, pl. 44, no. 7; Weiss 1995, 24. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly found in the bothros on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary 
of Athena Sounias. 


135. NMA 22446 
Plastic vase in the form of a horse's snout. Fragmentary. Hollow mould-made. 


The surviving part of the animal's head is hollow and elaborately worked. The snout is square at the 
sides and flat at the front. The features — nose, mouth, teeth — are plastically rendered and well 
detailed. The mouth is half-open and the wide square teeth are clearly visible. The bridle is well worked, 
plastically rendered, the two oblique straps being in black and the horizontal ones in deep purple. 


H. 0.042m, W. 0.024m, D. 0.013m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, porous, without inclusions and fine in texture. Traces of purple and black paint. 
Early 6th century BC. 

Cf. BMC II, pl. 15, no. 1637; Payne 1931, 178, figs 82 and 178, no. I. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the artificially levelled area on the east side of the temple of Athena 
Sounias. 


136. NMA 14929.4 


Terracotta relief plaque of a winged female figure in low relief (//órvia. Ogpóv). Fragmentary. Left 
upper corner preserved, including the raised border, the head, one wing and a small part of the figure's 
body. The relief is in good condition. A suspension hole survives near the upper border, between the 
figure's forehead and the wing. 
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The head is in profile, turned to the left: the top is flat and the mass of hair, wavy only at the forehead, 
falls straight behind the ear. The nose is long and straight, the upper lip is prominent and separated from 
the lower by a shallow groove, while the chin is rounded. The eye is triangular and barely visible. At the 
base of the neck, a straight line, which ends in a strong upward curve defines the neck line, the garment, 
decorated with impressed dots and the inner edge of the figure's wing. The eleven feathers of the wing 
are spread in the form of a palmette. Below the wing, close to the left raised border, the trace of a bird's 
beak may possibly be identified. 


H. 0.045m, W. 0.064m, D. 0.007m. 
Clay, pale orange, fine in texture and slightly micaceous. Yellowish slip. No traces of colour. 
First half of 6th century BC. Attic. 


Cf. Papastamos 1970, 65—67, pl. 14a; Zaphiropoulou 2003, 42, pl. CXII, no. 135(1327); Theodoropoulou 
Polychroniadis 2014, 101. 


Similar to 138 and 145. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the 
sanctuary of Poseidon. 


137. NMA 14929.6 


Fragment of a terracotta relief plaque with the lower body of a figure dressed in a chiton, with bare feet 
on the surviving lower left corner. Raised border. Broken on three sides. Well preserved. 


The garment falls straight and terminates in a plastically rendered hem, covering the ankles. In front of 
the garment, on the right hand side, are four dots painted black. The position of the feet indicates that 
the figure walks to the right. The simply executed feet rest on an inclined ground line or a step. , 

H. 0.043m, W. 0.036m, D. 0.006m. 

Clay, brownish-red, porous and coarse. Traces of black paint. 


Early 6th century BC. Attic. 


Stais 1917, 197; cf. Boardman 1974, 35, fig. 51.1 and 2; cf. AntDenk 1, pl. 23, no. 18a-b; Theodoropoulou 
Polychroniadis 2014, 100-101 . 


Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
138. NMA 14929.5 

Terracotta relief plaque of a winged figure (/76tvia Onpa@v). Fragmentary. The fragment possibly 
belongs to the middle left hand side of the plaque. Low relief and raised border are well preserved. Part 
of the body of the figure, wing, arm and fist holding the neck of a bird(?) survive. 

H. 0.037m, W. 0.038m, D. 0.007m. 

Clay, brownish-red, coarse and porous. Pinkish slip. No traces of colour. 

6th century BC; Attic. 

Cf. LIMC II.2 s.v. Artemis, 444, no 27, and 446, no. 37; see Panvini et al. 2004, 58. 


Similar to 136 and 145. 
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Find spot uncertain: possibly in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the 
sanctuary of Poseidon. 


139. NMA 14929.1 


Terracotta relief plaque with Herakles and the Nemean lion. Fragment of the left upper part. Broken on 
all sides: relief in good condition. 


The plaque is in low relief and has a wide raised border, which is preserved at the top right hand side. 
Herakles faces right. His head is in profile, while his torso, right arm and hand are frontal. The top of the 
head is flat. The hair is long and straight, gathered behind the ear, while two incisions form a thin taenia 
on the forehead. The nose and beard are straight, long and pointed. All features (eye, ear and mouth) 
are schematised, as are the scabbard (at the waist) and the quiver and the bow (behind the right arm). 
The neck is short and sturdy. The left shoulder is straight and the arm is thick, indicating the muscular 
strength of the hero; the left arm is stretched to catch the lion by its neck. The right hand is holding the 
sword. The top of the scabbard can be seen hanging on Herakles' left side. The lion's head is facing that 
of Herakles and its half-open mouth nearly touches his left shoulder. The lion's head is in profile, long 
and rectilinear. All its features are schematically rendered (eye, ear and mouth). Its mouth is big, half- 
open, with sharp fangs. One of its paws is on Herakles’ left shoulder. 


H. 0.070m, W. 0.067m, D. 0.004m. 

Clay, pinkish, without inclusions and coarse. Traces of red on Herakles’ arms. 

Late 7th century BC. 

Cf. LIMC V.1, s.v. Herakles, 23, no. 1850; Casson 1922, 217, fig. 13. 

Similar to 140. 

Stais 1917, 197, fig. 10; OF II, 100, fig. 8, no. 2. 

Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
140.NMA 14929.2 

Terracotta relief plaque depicting Herakles with the Nemean lion. Fragmentary. The upper left corner 
preserved: the low relief is in good condition. A suspension hole (0.007m) is at the upper left corner just 
below the thick plastically rendered border. 

The figure resembles in many ways that of 139, suggesting that these plaques come from the same 
mould. The head though is a little larger and squarer. The facial features are very similar (eye, nose, 
mouth and beard) with the exception of the taenia on the forehead, which is shown a little sharper. 
Herakles carries his bow and quiver as on 139 and his stance is frontal. Herakles' arms are missing, as 
is the figure of the lion. The only remaining feature of the lion is its paw, with which it attacks Herakles; 
it grips the hero's left shoulder, close to his neck. 


H. 0.042m, W. 0.055m, D. 0.006m. 


Clay, pinkish, coarse and without inclusions. Yellowish slip and traces of black paint at the left hand 
side of the border. 


Similar to 139 above for date and parallels. 


Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
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141. NMA 14929.3 


Terracotta relief plaque depicting Herakles and the Nemean lion. Fragmentary. The mid-part of the 
plaque with all sides broken. The relief is in poor condition. 


The figure of Herakles is broken at the neck and the knees. Part of the right arm holds the sword are 
preserved. A scabbard can be identified, just above the waist at the figure's left hand side. The lion, 
whose head is missing, although a fraction of its lower jaw is visible, attacks with its two front paws, one 
on Herakles' neck or shoulder and the other on his thigh. The lion's body, seen in profile, is muscular. 


H. 0.056m, W. 0.064m, D. 0.007m. 

Clay, pinkish, with inclusions and fine in texture. Pinkish slip and traces of red paint. 

Late 7th century BC. 

Similar to 142 and 143. 

Stais 1917, 197, fig. 10; OF II, 100, fig. 8, no. 2. 

Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
142. NMA 14929.7 


Terracotta relief plaque depicting Herakles and the Nemean lion. Fragmentary. The body of a male 
figure (Herakles) and a lion's paw, both in low relief. A tiny part from the middle of the plaque. The 
relief is in poor condition and the back uneven. 


Herakles’ body is broken above the neck and below the knees. The body is frontal and the right hand, at 
waist height, holds a sword, the point of which pierces the lion. Herakles' left arm is extended against 
the attacking lion. The lion's front paw is on Herakles' thigh. 


H. 0.056m, W. 0.037m, D. 0.012m. 


Clay, pale orange, coarse, with inclusions. Fine slip. Traces of red paint on the lion's abdomen and the 
hero's sword. Traces of strong yellow all over Herakles' body as well as on the lion's paw. 


Similar to 141 and 143 for date and parallels. 

Stais 1917, 197; OF II, 100, fig. 8, no. 2. 

Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
143. NMA 14929.8 


Terracotta relief plaque depicting lower part of a male body (presumably Herakles) and a leg and paw 
of a lion. A tiny fragment from the middle of a plaque. In poor condition. 


A male body from the waist to the thighs is presented in low relief. A plastically rendered scabbard is 
visible, hanging at the figure's waist. Herakles’ right hand is holding a sword, plastically rendered. The 
attacking lion is mainly missing, apart from a small part of its body, barely identifiable at the right edge 
of the plaque. Its left paw mauls Herakles' thigh. The back of the plaque is uneven. 


H. 0.046m, W. 0.042m, D. 0.014m. 


Clay, brownish-red, coarse, with inclusions. Yellowish slip. A strong yellow covers the figure as well as 
the lion's body and its paw. Traces of red paint are visible on Herakles' hand and around the lion's paw. 
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Similar to 141 and 142 above for date and parallels. 

Stais 1917, 197; OF II, 100, fig. 8, no. 2. 

Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
144. NMA 14929.9 


Fragment of a terracotta relief plaque with an animal's body (lion?). A small part of the right hand side 
of a plaque with a raised border. The relief is in poor condition. The back is flat. 


Possibly the body of an attacking lion. The headless body in low relief is presented in a gentle S-curve 
and looks muscular. The hindquarters lean on the plastically rendered frame of the plaque, which is 
wide and pronounced. 


H. 0.055m, W. 0.044m, D. 0.013m, W. of frame 0.012m. 


Clay, brownish-red, coarse, without inclusions. Pinkish slip and traces of red paint on the abdomen, the 
legs and the frame. Traces of strong yellow and blue paint scattered at the lower part of the remaining 
relief. 


Late 7th century BC. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of 
the sanctuary of Poseidon. 


145. NMA 14929g 


Fragment of the top left hand side of a terracotta relief plaque with a wing (Hótvia Onpóv). Very 
fragmentary. The raised border is partly preserved on the top and left hand side as is the suspension 
hole. 


The wing is very similar to that on 136 and could be from the same mould. The wing, strongly curved, 
consists of eleven long feathers of uneven dimensions. Below the wing and to its left, part of the head 
and beak of a bird are visible. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.009—0.010m. 


Clay, pale orange, fine in texture and slightly micaceous. Yellowish slip. Traces of black and red paint 
around the feathers. 


Similar to 136 and 138 above for date and parallels. 

Stais 1917, 197. 

Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
146. NMA 14929h 


Fragment of a terracotta relief plaque with a standing male figure, facing to its left. The plaque is 
broken on the right and bottom and damaged on the other sides. One suspension hole remains on the 
left upper corner around which red paint is clearly visible on both faces and a ring of clay on the back 
face indicates that the hole was pushed through from front to back. The back of the plaque is uneven, 
with fingerprints and all over its surface traces of strips of a thin cloth (gauze). 


The figure is clearly visible under UV light. The head is in profile and triangular; thick curls cover the 
forehead, and braided hair falls down to the shoulders. The facial features are worn. The chin is pointed, 
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possibly with a beard. The body is seen in three-quarter view. The left arm is thin and unnaturally long, 
bent at the elbow, while the right arm is shorter and wider at the forearm. The left hand holds reins while 
the right hand may be holding a trident or a goad. Diagonal and vertical double painted lines in front of 
the standing figure indicate the presence of a second figure, perhaps a horse. The main figure depicted 
as a charioteer could possibly be interpreted as Poseidon. 


H.0.060m, W. 0.092m, D. 0.013m, Diam. of suspension hole 0.001m. 


Clay, pale orange, coarse and without inclusions. Yellowish slip. Traces of red, black and dark yellow 
paint. 


First half of the 6th century BC. 


Cf. LIMC VII.2, s.v. Poseidon, 360, 369, nos 114, 115, 182; Richter 1961, 20-21, fig. 86, no. 23; 
Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 101—102. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of 
the sanctuary of Poseidon. 


147. NMA 14935.3 


Terracotta painted plaque depicting a warship with hoplites. A rectangular votive plaque with a 
suspension hole at the right hand corner (0.013m) below the inner painted border. Broken at the left 
hand side. Both surfaces are smooth and level. Apart from a few chips the surface and the painted 
figures are well preserved. 


The outer borderline is uneven in width and much of it has perished. A second borderline — mostly 
intact — frames the scene of the warship with the hoplites. The helmsman is seated at the stern, while 
five hoplites sit in front of him (three more may have been depicted on the missing part). The hoplites 
wear helmets and carry circular shields and two spears each. All figures are in profile, facing forward. 
Six painted long oars appear on the side of the ship but the figures of the oarsmen are omitted. 


H. 0.090m, W. 0.160m, D. 0.015m. 


Clay, pale orange, porous, micaceous and fine in texture. Pinkish slip and traces of red paint on the front 
surface only. 


Attributed to the Analatos painter, circa 700 BC. 


Stais 1912, 266, and 1917, 209, fig. 19; Cook 1934—1935, 173, pl. 40b; cf. Pernice 1897, 27, nos 647 
and 654. AntDenk II pl. 29, no. 12 (not in the comments of C. Torr cited in AA 1895, col. 171); Basch 
1987, 202-203. 


From the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
148. NMA 14935.2 


Terracotta painted plaque with a partially surviving checkerboard border and the lower half of a clothed 
figure. Only the lower left corner of the plaque survives; the painted border is partly worn away. The 
surface is chipped but otherwise smooth and level. 


The wide checkerboard, edged by two thin parallel lines, frames a scene of which very little is preserved. 
A thickly painted black line outlines the robe of a male or female figure, which is painted white. The 
hem is decorated with uneven short vertical lines, indicating a fringe. The feet are small and painted in 
profile. The foot on the right 1s bigger and rests on the thin borderline, while the foot on the left is on 
its toes, possibly indicating that the figure was moving or dancing. A vertical row of chevrons in black, 
to the left of the figure, is visible. 
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H. 0.105m, W. 0.068m, D. 0.014m. 
Clay, brownish-orange, coarse, slightly micaceous. Black and white paint. 
First half of the 7th century BC. ‘Wild Style.’ Attributed to the Checkerboard Painter's Circle. 


Stais 1917, 209, fig.19; Burr 1933b, 606, fn 2; Boardman 1954, 198; Rocco 2008, 109—116; cf. Morris 
1984, 73—77; Karoglou 2010, 113, fig. 126, no. 185; Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 96—97. 


From the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
149. NMA 14935.1 


Terracotta painted plaque with the head of a lion. Fragmentary. The upper right corner. A red painted 
thin border is clearly visible. A suspension hole (0.007m) survives at the right hand corner and below 
the border-line of the plaque. The surface on both sides is smooth and level. 


The head ofa fierce-looking lion in profile; small parts of its back and the end of its tail remain. The lion 
turns its head back, possibly facing a threat or a victim. The head is elongated, entirely painted in red; 
the ear, eye, nostril and mane are incised. The tail is also painted red, curled, thin and long. 


H. 0.032m, W. 0.080m, D. 0.007—0.010m. 
Clay, pale orange, micaceous, coarse. Pinkish slip and traces of red and black paint. 
Early 6th century BC; attributed to the Kerameikos Painter's Circle. 


Stais 1917, 209; cf. Callipolitis-Feytmans 1974, 204—205, pl. 68, no. I, 2; cf. Agora XXIII, P 12811, 
pl. 57, no. 609 and P 20651, pl. 51, no. 535; Karoglou 2010, 114, fig. 127, no. 186; Theodoropoulou 
Polychroniadis 2014, 97. 


From the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
150. NMA 14935r 


Terracotta painted plaque with the head of a winged creature. An intact, almost square plaque with both 
surfaces even. At the upper left and right corners, the two suspension holes (0.007m) are intact. The 
decoration of the surfaces is completely smudged, possibly due to poor firing conditions. As a result of 
this and subsequent wear only a mixture of colours is still visible. The UV photograph of surface A can 
be interpreted as showing the head of a winged creature, possibly a sphinx in three-quarter view. Raking 
light reveals a few incised lines and a hollow indicating the outline of the head. 


H. 0.085m, W. 0.092m, D. 0.010m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, coarse, very micaceous. White slip and traces of purplish-red, red and black 
paint. 


7th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 209, fig. 19; Boardman 1954, 198, no. 3. 

From the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
151. NMA 14935A 


Terracotta painted plaque with traces of a painted border and possibly of a human figure on surface A. 
Broken on all four sides. No suspension holes. 
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The UV photograph shows on surface A a figure in three-quarter view and possibly with a raised arm. 
Raking light shows a slanting cross-shaped motif at the bottom of surface B. 


H. 0.099m, W. 0.080m, D. 0.010m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, fine and micaceous. Traces of black and yellow paint in the middle and at the 
left edge of surface B. Yellowish slip. 


Archaic. 
Cf. Geagan 1970, C -63-191, 40, fig. 14b. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


152. NMA 14935E 


Terracotta painted plaque with the figure of an animal? Intact. A rectangular plaque with two suspension 
holes. The sides are not at right-angles to each other. Both surfaces are flat. 


Concentrated colour indicates the presence of an unidentifiable scene on surface A. The UV photograph 
reveals the outline of an animal possibly a lion, facing to its right in profile with its tail curled. Raking 
light reveals engraved lines on surface B and two lines on surface A. 


H. 0.059m, W. 0.074m, D. 0.014m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, fine and slightly micaceous. White slip. Red, yellow and black paint below the 
left suspension hole and at the lower left edge of surface A. In the middle upper part of the plaque, traces 
of red paint are visible and strong yellow paint forms a border. 


Archaic. 
Cf. Richter 1936, 304, fig. 3. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


153. NMA 149352T 


Terracotta painted plaque with a herringbone pattern? Broken at the lower side and missing the lower 
left corner. A rectangular plaque with two small and unevenly placed suspension holes. The surfaces 
are level but coarse. 


Between the holes, a floral motif is visible. Nothing more is visible under UV or raking light. 
H. 0.071m, W. 0.064m, D. 0.011m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, coarse with inclusions. White slip. Traces of black and red paint at the lower 
end and red around the right suspension hole. 


First half of 7th century BC. 
Cf. Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 201, pl. 10, no. A45. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
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154. NMA 149352 

Fragment of a terracotta painted plaque joining 158. Unidentified scene. Broken on all sides. 
UV light reveals on surface A unidentifiable outlines in black and three incised rosettes. 

H. 0.054m, W. 0.090m, D. 0.013m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, micaceous, with inclusions. White slip. Traces of black paint at the top left and 
middle right. 


Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


155. NMA 14935H 


Terracotta plaque with a deity driving a chariot. Painted on both sides. Intact. A nearly square plaque 
with two small suspension holes. One side is slightly concave. Thin painted red border on both surfaces. 


The UV-lit photograph reveals on surface A an animal (horse) in profile, facing right, pulling a chariot, 
its wheel visible at the lower left hand side of the plaque. A floral pattern as well as the outline of a the 
head, shoulder and arm of a human figure are identifiable. Raking light also reveals on surface A, the 
outline of a human figure on the upper left part of the plaque and on the lower right part diagonally 
incised lines depict the horse's legs. 


On surface B, UV light reveals the outline of the head and arm of a human figure facing right. The torso 
is in three-quarter view and the legs are slightly bent. On the right hand lower edge, surface B bears a 
clearly indicated painted linear pattern in the form of a triangle. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.061m, D. 0.010m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, micaceous, fine, with inclusions. Traces of red paint around the suspension 
holes and on the border, black in various places as well as strong yellow at the lower edge of the plaque. 


First half of 6th century BC. 
Theodoropoulou Polychroniadis 2014, 98. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


156. NMA 149350 


Terracotta painted plaque with seated female figure (painted and low relief). A nearly square plaque 
with two suspension holes. The lower right corner of surface A is broken off. 


On surface A, the plaque is framed by a border in red paint. On the left hand side a human female figure 
looking to its left can be identified in the UV photograph, but is more clearly visible under raking light 
as well as with the naked eye. The outline of the head is in profile, its facial features incised, while the 
torso in three-quarter view is plastically rendered. The top of the head is decorated with three oblique 
lines, painted black, which define a spiked crown. Pairs of relief parallel lines below the waist at thigh 
height probably denote the arms of the figure. Additional parallel relief lines are visible on the rest of 
surface A. 


H. 0.089m, W. 0.087m, D. 0.015m, Diam. of holes 0.009m. 
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Clay, brownish-orange without inclusions, fine in texture. White slip around left suspension hole. On 
surface A, traces of red paint below left suspension hole. Traces of black paint on two of the relief 
parallel wide lines. On surface B, a thin red border is visible as are further traces of red and of strong 
yellow paint. 


Second half of 6th century BC. 


Cf. Croissant 1983, 243—244, pls 97, 99, no. 155 and 278—280, pl. 112, no. 171. See Theodoropoulou 
Polychroniadis 2014, 99. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


157. NMA 14935l 


Terracotta painted plaque with unidentified motifs, concave long sides and two wide suspension holes. 
Intact. 


On surface A, traces of the outline of a pattern are visible to the naked eye below the right suspension 
hole. On the same surface, a painted semi-circle, possibly a chariot wheel, is visible at the lower left 
hand side, as well as the outlines of further unidentified motifs. UV and raking light reveal no further 
information. 


H. 0.110m, W. 0.069m, D. 0.011m. 


Clay, brownish-orange micaceous, fine in texture. White slip. Traces of red and black paint around and 
near the suspension holes. 


Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


158. NMA 14935K 


Fragment of a terracotta painted plaque joining 154. Unidentified scene. An elongated fragment broken 
on its three sides, with no suspension holes. 


A few incised lines and rosettes are scattered on surface A of the plaque, plus smudged black paint. 
H. 0. 068m, W. 0.121m, D. 0.013m. 

Clay, brownish-orange, micaceous, with inclusions. White slip. Traces of black paint. 

Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


159. NMA 14935A 


Terracotta painted plaque with a human figure. Fragmentary. Broken on two sides. A rectangular plaque 
with only one preserved suspension hole. Red painted border on both surfaces. 


On surface A, UV light reveals the outline of a human figure, near the middle and towards the bottom. 
On surface B there are traces of a floral pattern in black outline. Raking light reveals three incised four- 
leaf rosettes on surface A. 
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H. 0.090m, W. 0.070m, D. 0.013m, Diam. of hole 0.010m. 

Clay, greyish-yellow, micaceous and fine in texture. Beige slip. Traces of black paint. 
Archaic. 

Cf. Geagan 1970, 32, fig. 1b. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


160. NMA 14935M 


Terracotta painted plaque with an unidentified scene. Fragmentary. Rectangular with only one remaining 
suspension hole. Broken on two sides. The surface on one side is chipped. Red painted border. 


Near the suspension hole on the left hand side, the UV photograph reveals on surface A the outline of 
an elongated unidentified motif. Surface B has splashes of red and black paint. 


H. 0.072m, W. 0.050m, D. 0.010m. 


Clay, brownish-orange micaceous, with inclusions and fine in texture. White slip. Traces of red and 
black paint. 


Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


161. NMA 14935N 


Fragment ofa terracotta painted rectangular plaque, joining 162. Unidentified scene. Broken diagonally, 
with one suspension hole. 


To the naked eye, surface A shows (near the hole) an incised star-shaped rosette typical of those seen 
on Protocorinthian pottery, plus two more at the lower right edge. More scattered incised lines possibly 
indicate a missing scene. UV and raking light provided no information. The thick border identified on 
fragment 162 is barely visible on this part of the plaque. 


H. 0.077m, W. 0.068m, D. 0.010m. 


Clay, brownish-orange micaceous, with inclusions, coarse. Beige slip. Traces of red and black paint on 
surface A. 


Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


162. NMA 14935= 


Fragment ofa terracotta painted rectangular plaque, joining 161. Unidentified scene. Broken diagonally, 
with one suspension hole; the top left hand corner is chipped. A thick red border (0.010m) and traces 
of red around the suspension hole and at the right hand side are clearly visible on this fragment of the 
plaque. 


On surface A, only the border is visible under UV light. Raking light reveals a few scattered incised 
lines, which form patterns, possibly two rosettes. 
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H. 0.078m, W. 0.081m, D. 0.010m, Diam. of hole 0.007m. 


Clay, brownish-orange micaceous, with inclusions, coarse. Beige slip. Traces of black and red paint on 
surface A. 


Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


163. NMA 149350 


Terracotta painted plaque. Fragmentary. A large, rectangular plaque with one suspension hole. Red 
painted border. Three sides broken. 


On surface A, the UV photograph revealed above the thick painted border possibly part ofa checkerboard, 
perhaps similar to 148. Raking light revealed no additional information. 


H. 0.134m, W. 0.149m, D. 0.017m, Diam. of hole 0.011m. 
Clay, greyish-yellow, micaceous, coarse. Fine slip. Traces of black paint. 
Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


164. NMA 14935 


Terracotta painted plaque with linear patterns. Fragmentary. A small rectangular plaque with possibly 
four suspension holes. The two lower corners are missing. Traces of a black border. Traces of red 
around the two remaining suspension holes. 


The UV and raking light photos here show very little. Only surface A has traces of a painted linear 
pattern. 


H. 0.068m, W. 0.055m, D. 0.013m. 

Clay, reddish-brown, with inclusions, coarse. Red and black paint on both surfaces. 
7th century BC. 

Cf. Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 201, pl. 10, no. A44. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


165. NMA 14935P 


Terracotta painted plaque with an unidentified motif (snake?). Fragmentary. A rectangular plaque with 
one remaining suspension hole. Broken on three sides. Red painted border. 


An incised rosette near the hole. Raking light provides evidence of incised as well as black painted 
lines, possibly indicating the body of a snake. 


H. 0.063m, W. 0.062m, D. 0.009m. 


Clay, brownish-orange micaceous, with inclusions, coarse. Black and red paint. 
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First half of 7th century BC. Attic. 
Cf. Kokkou-Viridi 1999, 202, pl. 10, nos A51—A52. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


166. NMA 149352 


Terracotta painted plaque with a female figure. Fragmentary. A rectangular plaque with two suspension 
holes painted black. No border. Broken on two sides. 


Naked eye examination reveals the outline of a standing female figure, facing to her right and with the 
upper torso frontally placed. This outline is not visible under UV nor under raking light. An incised, 
painted black rosette 1s identifiable behind the figure's head. 


H. 0.055m, W. 0.091m, D. 0.010m, Diam. of holes 0.007m. 


Clay, yellowish-grey, micaceous and coarse. Greenish-grey slip. Traces of purplish-red on the hair and 
black paint on the eye, shoulder and arm. 


Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 
Cf. Kourayos 2009, 124—126. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


167. NMA 14935T 


Terracotta painted plaque with an animal? A very small fragment, broken on three sides, with one 
remaining suspension hole. 


The UV photograph reveals on surface A on the right hand side, the outline possibly of an animal facing 
right. Raking light shows a few incisions. 


H. 0.038m, W.0.051m, D. 0.012m, Diam. of hole 0.009m. 


Clay, brownish-orange, coarse, with inclusions. White slip. Traces of black and red paint especially on 
surface B. 


Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


168. NMA 14935Y 


Terracotta painted plaque, double sided, with a human figure on surface A and a ship on surface B. A 
small square plaque with two very small suspension holes. Intact. Red painted border. Traces of red 
paint around the suspension holes on both surfaces. 


The UV photographs reveal on surface A a male standing figure, facing right, in profile. The outline 
of the body is clearly visible too under raking light. The figure is accompanied by another unidentified 
motif; three incised and painted rosettes are placed close to the figure's face, and at the lower edge of 
the plaque. On surface B, the UV photograph shows part of the hull of a ship and a pair of oars. 


H. 0.056m, W. 0.061m, D. 0.012m, Diam. of holes 0.006m. 
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Clay, brownish-orange, with inclusions and coarse. White slip. Red paint on different parts of the 
plaque's surface as well as strong yellow. 


7th century BC. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


169. NMA 149350 


Terracotta plaque with painted decoration. Fragmentary. A tiny fragment of a plaque with one remaining 
suspension hole. Broken on two sides. 


No incised lines, relief or outline can be seen. UV light revealed traces of colour. Raking light revealed 
no information. 


H. 0.020m, W. 0.025m, D. 0.008m, Diam. of hole 0.006m. 
Clay, reddish-brown, micaceous, coarse. Pinkish slip. Traces of red paint. 
Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


170. NMA 14935X 
Terracotta painted plaque with an unidentified motif. Fragmentary. A tiny fragment of a plaque with 
one remaining suspension hole. Broken on three sides. Red painted border around the plaque and the 


suspension hole. 


On one surface there are traces of colour. Under UV light some lines are visible but the motif cannot be 
identified. Raking light revealed no information. 


H .0.037m, W. 0.044m, D. 0.008m, Diam. of hole 0.005m. 
Clay, brownish-orange micaceous, very fine in texture. Pinkish slip. 
Archaic. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


171. NMA 14935U 


Terracotta plaque with painted unidentified motifs. Fragmentary. A rectangular plaque with one 
suspension hole in the middle of the long side. Broken on two sides. 


In contrast with all the other plaques in this group, the purplish border is wider and occupies a larger 
surface of the plaque. Under both UV and raking light, the outline of curvilinear shapes is identified on 
the left hand side of surface A. 

H. 0.042m, W. 0.059m, D. 0.011m, Diam. of hole 0.007m. 


Clay, reddish-brown, micaceous, very fine. White slip. Traces of purplish and black paint. 


Archaic. 
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Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


172. NMA 149350 


Terracotta painted plaque with a tripod? Fragmentary. A nearly rectangular fragmentary plaque with 
one remaining suspension hole. Broken on two sides. 


On surface A, UV and raking light reveal the outline of what is possibly the lebes of a tripod below the 
suspension hole and two pairs of vertical lines, possibly its legs. On surface B, a wavy line at the left, 
right and lower sides is visible. 

H. 0.043m, W. 0.077m, D. 0.012m, Diam. 0.009m of hole. 

Clay, greyish-yellow, porous, micaceous, fine. White slip. Traces of black, red and yellow paint. 

Early 7th century BC. 

Cf. Kokkou-Viridi 1999, pl. 10, nos A51—57. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the bothros or the artificial fill on the east side of the peribolos of 
the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


173. NMA 14927.4 

Figurine of Ptah. Fragmentary. Headless. The surface is worn. 

A column-shaped amulet without an inscription on the back of the dorsal pillar. Rectangular in section 
with flat front and back surfaces. The god stands on a square base and holds a staff; the body is very 
narrow, dressed in a garment, whose folds are depicted with deep diagonal incised lines. 

H. 0.034m, W. 0.012m, D. 0.001m. 

Faience. Fine, stained brown, no traces of glaze. 

Early 6th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 196, fig. 8; Pendlebury 1930, 83, no. 187; Petrie 1914, 38, pl. XXXI, no. 177b. 

Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
174. NMA 14927.3 

Figurine of Ptah holding a staff. Fragmentary. The head and base are missing. 

The body is in the form of a column, with the legs and the feet placed tight together. The body and 
the hands are covered with a garment, which has diagonal incised folds. Fragmentary undecipherable 
hieroglyphic inscription down the dorsal pillar of the amulet. 

H. 0.034m, W. 0.014m, D. 0.008m. 

Faience. Greenish-white glaze. Core very smooth, powdery, faint yellowish tinge. 

Early 6th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 196, fig. 8; Pendlebury 1930, 82, pl. IV, no. 184. 


Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
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175. NMA 14934.20 
Figurine of a nude standing female. Complete. The surface is worn. 


Almost identical to 176 and perhaps from the same mould, the figurine stands on a nearly round base, 
attached to a flat dorsal pillar. A shallow bulbous projection behind the head suggests hair in the form 
ofa wig, hanging down to a little below the shoulders: it merges with the dorsal pillar so as to resemble 
a long peplos, reaching the base. The head is broad, with a wide, rounded forehead and a short neck. 
The facial features are clearly identified. The nose is triangular but small and the chin is well rounded. 
The shoulders are rounded and the arms held close to the body, bent slightly back at the elbow, without 
details of the hands and fingers. Although the front of the body is fully exposed, there is no attempt 
to indicate its female sex. The torso is very long in proportion to the legs. These are short, kept close 
together and slightly bowed so that the feet (which are plain and have no indication of the toes) end up 
joined and attached to the base. 


H. 0.075m, W. 0.022m, D. 0.012m, Diam. of base 0.020m. 
Clay. Red paint on the base. On the body traces of white paint and on the back, yellow. 
Late 7th-early 6th century BC. Possibly from a Rhodian workshop. 


Stais 1917, 208, pl. 9; cf. Lindos I, 348, pl. 56, nos 1282, 1283, 1285, 1286; Naukratis I, pl. II, no. 8 ; 
Mitsopoulos-Leon 2009, 174—175, pl. 69, nos 485-485a. 


Found in the bothros on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 

176. NMA 14934.19 

Figure of a nude standing female. Complete. The surface is worn. 

Almost identical to 175 and perhaps from the same mould. A female with the front of her body fully 
exposed, the dorsal support resembling a long peplos. There are slight differences between 175 and 
176. Figurine 176 has a square chin and a long, projecting nose. The eyes and mouth are not so well 


preserved. The abdomen is flatter than that of 175, while the back is exactly the same. The proportions 
of the body and the stance are the same. 


H. 0.078m, W. 0.025m, D. 0.014m, D. of base 0.022m. 

Clay. Red, yellow and white paint. 

Similar to 175 above for date and parallels. Possibly from a Rhodian workshop. 

Found in the bothros on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 

177. NMA 14927.2 

Figurine of a Ptah-Pateco. Fragmentary. Broken at the level of the pubic area. 

Very small figurine with all details such as the headdress, eyebrows, eyes and elaborate collar outlined 
in black, green and red. The large collar divides the statuette horizontally. There are two perforations 
on each side of the neck, indicating that the figure was worn as an amulet. The abdomen is rounded and 
the dorsal pillar is flat, bearing a hieroglyphic inscription; the upper part of an ankh sign is still visible. 


H. 0.029m, W. 0.015m, D. 0.008m. 


Faience. Green glaze. 
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Late 7th century BC. 


Stais, 1917, 196, pl. 8; Pendlebury 1930, 83, pl. IV, no. 183; cf. Eretria XIV, pl. 130, nos O 209-211; 
Lindos 1, 340—341, no. 1223; Petrie 1914, pl. XLVII, no. 176 O. 


Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
178. NMA 14927.1 


Figurine of a standing female with back pillar. Fragmentary. The head has been recently tentatively re- 
joined. The right arm is missing. The surface is worn. 


The body is crudely modelled; the legs and feet are held close together. The remaining long arm is 
tightly attached to the body, with no anatomical details of the palm or fingers shown. The feet merge 
with an almost square base. A partial hieroglyphic inscription visible on the back is undecipherable. 


H. 0.050m, W. 0.013m. 

Faience. Fine grained. 

Early 6th century BC. 

Stais, 1917, 196, pl. 8; Pendlebury 1930, 82, no. 186. 

Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
179. NMA 14928a 

Amulet of a hawk with a nude female sheltering in front. Complete. 

A hawk, standing on a base of the same length as its body, its wings folded and with a long tail resting 
on the base. There is an intact suspension loop on the back, at wing-height. The hawk's head is small, 
elongated in profile and the eyes are round with plastic ridges. The beak is rounded. The wings are 
large; their leading edges project in order to protect the figure attached to its body. The female nude 
figure stands upright; her back merges into the bird's chest. Her facial features — eyes, nose and mouth 
— are clearly shown and the hair is in the form of a layered wig. The anatomical details of her body 
are clearly carved. Deep incisions appear around each arm; a vertical incision divides the body into two 
parts, stopping at the abdomen but continues below, separating the feet. 

Such traits may be compared with Egyptian figurines representing a priestess with a hawk. 

H. 0.037m, W. 0.020m, L. of base 0.028m. 

Faience. Traces of yellowish glaze on the left hand side and of black on the beak. 


Circa 600 BC. Rhodian workshop. 


Stais 1917, 197, fig. 9; Pendlebury 1930, 82, no. 191; cf. Lindos I, 346, pl. 54, no. 1243; Délos XVIII, 
304—305, no. 3780. 


Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
180. NMA 14928b 


Amulet of a hawk. Fragmentary. The body is complete, except for the left wing and base which are 
missing. A projecting suspension loop (0.003m) is vertically placed at the back. 
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The outline of the figurine is squat. The lines are smooth and the only strong features are the big, round, 
plastically rendered eyes, the projecting beak and the large wings with deep carving around them. The 
chest is flat. The surface of the figurine is quite worn, probably due to the poor quality of the faience. 


H. 0.040m, W. 0.025m, D. 0.022m. 
Faience. Brownish glaze. 
Early 6th century BC. Rhodian workshop. 


Stais 1917, 197, fig. 9; Pendlebury 1930, 82, no. 190; cf. Kourayos 2009, 110; cf. Kanta and Davaras 
2011, 176, no. 186. 


Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
181. NMA 14979 


Amulet of a couchant lion on a rectangular base. Fragmentary. The front paws and the suspension loop 
(0.007m) are broken. 


The lion has neither tail nor mane. The eyes, ears, muzzle, mouth, forelegs and hindquarters are 
elaborately carved. The shape of the lion's head is almost triangular in frontal view; its mouth is closed. 
Deep incisions can be observed on the left hand side ofthe body as well as on the rump. On the animal's 
back, closer to the neck, the remains of the suspension loop are visible. 


H. 0.029m, W. 0.039m, D. 0.012m. 

Faience. Brownish-red, yellowish glaze, traces of brown on its back, poorly preserved. 

Second half of 7th century BC. 

Pendlebury 1930, pl. IV, no. 185; cf. Naukratis I, pl. II, no. 2; cf. Lindos I, 348, no. 1249. 

Found in the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
182. NMA 22453 


Head of a female statuette (goddess). The head, neck and part of the upper chest are complete. The 
features are mostly worn away. 


The crown of the head is round and the head is slightly turned to its left. The face is oval, ending in a 
wide, almost square chin. An incision around the forehead indicates a taenia, cut deeper at the back 
of the head. Above the taenia the hair is shown smooth. No chisel marks are visible owing to the poor 
preservation, with the exception of one hammer blow on the top of the head. Below the taenia, the mass 
of hair is rendered in a ring around the forehead and the temples, with more emphasis at the back of the 
head. The hair is looped up behind. The outline of the brows is still visible, although the almond-shaped 
eyes are not deeply cut. The mouth is small with tightly closed lips, while the nose is accentuated and 
the ears are hidden behind the mass of hair. The neck is short and robust, slightly flattened at the back. 
The shoulders are not in a straight line — the left is higher, but both have smooth lines and end in a 
curved edge. The head was attached to a lost body or a base by a small, elliptical tenon. 


H. total 0.063m, H. of head 0.036m, W. at shoulder height 0.038m, W. of face 0.023m, D. from the back 
to the forehead 0.034m, W. of tenon 0.015m. 


Parian marble, partly oxidised, with a smooth surface. Traces of black on the neck and at the right hand 
side of the chin. Traces of red at the back of the head and around the tenon. 
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460-450 BC. 


Cf. Rolley 1994, figs 338, 341—344, 349—351, 353—356, 383, 391; LIMC II, 1,1005, 529b; Hermary 
1984, 4—5, pl. III, 2; Sporn and Vlizos 2004, 90. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


183. NMA 3271 
Right index of a statue, attached to an unidentified object. 
The index is broken across below the second knuckle. The nail is partly broken at the edge. 


Its dimensions and its modelling fit a life-size statue, most likely of a female. The surface is very 
smooth and all details of the finger are elaborately shaped. The nail is oval and long. The two knuckles 
are clearly indicated by a double shallow line. The surface of the index is almost flat, becoming rounded 
at the sides, whereas a slight curve is noted in profile, especially between the first and the second 
knuckles. On the underside, the index is either attached to an object between the tip and the second 
knuckle or possibly the smooth, almost conical surface, below the index may be part of the lid of a 
pyxis. The underside bares marks of a drill and point, which are clearly identifiable. 


H. 0.072m, W. 0.023m. 
Second quarter of 6th century BC ? 
Pentelic marble, off-white, orange patina. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


184. NMA 22456 


Fragment of the left hand of a statue, preserving four fingers. Two of the fingers are broken across the 
nails. The thumb is totally missing. 


The remains of a female hand with long, fine fingers. The upper surface is smooth and level. Two fingers 
are in better condition, retaining their nails, which are square, flat and well modelled and delineated by 
a deep groove. The fingers are lightly clenched and once held an object, the deep hollow for which is 
seen on the underside where there are traces of the missing thumb. 


H. 0.045m, W. 0.055m. Fingers: D. 0.012m, H. 0.010—0.030m. Nails: H. 0.004m. 
Parian marble, grey surface, heavily oxidised. 
Early 6th century BC. 


Cf. the Sounion group, see Richter 1960, figs 26, 27, 34, 60—64, 66—68, 76, 77, 80—82, 84—86, 117, 
118; cf. also the hand of the statue of Artemis from the Sacred Way at Delphi: Colonia 2006, 184; 
Mitsopoulos-Leon 2012, 124, pl. 48, no. 531. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


185. NMA 22472a 


Fragmentary right hand possibly of a female statue, preserving three fingers which are chipped and 
broken across both sides. 
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The index, middle and ring fingers are long and fine (W. 0.012m), slightly bent and separated by deep 
grooves. The surface is smooth and flat. The curved palm forms a well-worked and smooth deep hollow. 


H. 0.050m, W. 0.041m. 

Parian marble, grey surface, heavily oxidised. Possibly burnt. 

First quarter of the 6th century BC. 

Cf. Richter 1960, 56, fig. 93; cf. also the headless kore MA 593, Richter 1968, 40, figs 149—150, no. 43. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


186. NMA 22455 
Arm fragment from a female statuette. Broken obliquely at the wide end, above the elbow. 


The fragment belongs to a fleshy, small statuette. The marble is well worked and the surface 1s smooth 
and gently curved. A tiny piece of marble projects at the narrower end at the back of the arm indicating 
a garment. 


H. 0.055m, W. 0.022m. 

Pentelic marble, white and polished. 

Third quarter of the 6th century BC. 

Cf. the *peplos kore’ (MA 679), Richter 1968, 72, figs 349—354, no. 113. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


187. NMA 22460 


Fragment of the upper right arm of a small male statue. Broken at both the shoulder and the elbow. 
Traces of encrustation around the arm. 


A surviving gentle curve indicates the beginning of the forearm, which is missing. The outline of the 
arm is gently curving; the surface is smooth. 


H. 0.076m, D. 0.024m. 
Pentelic marble, white, fine, polished surface. 
Circa 550 BC. 


Similar to the Melos group: cf. Richter 1960, figs 273-274; 281—287; 302-308; 312-314; 344—346; 
353—358; 363; 365—368. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


188. NMA 22471b 


Fragment of the arm of a small male statue. Broken at both ends. 
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A very good quality marble fragment from a statue with an excellent finish. The surface is highly 
polished, smooth with gentle curves. 188 is one of several parts of this particular arm. 189 and 190 
belong to the same arm but cannot be joined. 

H. 0.068m, D. 0.033m. 

Pentelic marble, white, polished, smooth surface and shiny, excellent quality. 

Circa 490—470 BC. 

Cf. Richter 1960, figs 564—567, no. 190. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


189. NMA 22461 

Fragment of the arm of a small male statue. Broken at both ends. 
The surface is smooth, almost slippery and gently curved. 

H. 0.043m, W. 0.028m. 


Pentelic marble, high quality, white, shiny and highly polished on most of its surface. The rest shows 
marks of a rasp. 


Similar to 188 and 190 for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


190. NMA 22450 

Fragment of the arm of a small male statue. Broken at both ends. 

One surface is smooth, while the other is rough with significant marks of a rasp. 
H. 0.055m, W. 0.028m, D. 0.022—0.03 1m. 

Pentelic marble, white and polished. 

Similar to 188 and 189 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


191. NMA 22459 


Fragment of the right arm and forearm of a small female statue. It is broken obliquely below the 
shoulder; the surface 1s in poor condition. The well- rounded arm widens just above the elbow, which is 
bent at right angles. Traces of a garment are visible on the inner side of the arm. 


Arm: H. 0.050m, W. 0.021m. Forearm: H. 0.037m, W. 0.018m. 
Pentelic marble, off-white, with encrustations. 


Mid 6th century BC. 
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Cf. Kaltsas 2001, 54, fig. 58, no. 58; ibid. 2007, 205. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


192. NMA 22450b 


Fragment of the lower right leg of a small female statue. A fragment from below the knee and above the 
ankle. The surfaces are well- rounded. 


H. 0.050m, D. 0.016—0.020m. 

Pentelic marble, white, very fine, polished. 

Late 6th —early 5th centuries BC. 

Cf. Richter 1960, figs 564—567, no. 190; see Kaltsas 2007, 243. 
Similar to 193. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


193. NMA 22450a 


Fragment of the lower leg of a small male statue. It survives from above the ankle to just below the 
knee. The back is curved to emphasise the shape of the calf muscles. 


H .0.071m, W. 0.028m, D. 0.020m. 
Pentelic marble, white, smooth and highly polished. 
Similar to 192 above for date and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


194. NMA 22454 


Fragment of the lower leg of a small male statue. A small fragment of a right, muscular leg, with traces 
of the heel surviving, broken obliquely. The sides are flattened; the shin is well formed. 


H. 0.063m, W. 0.028m, D. 0.034m. 
Pentelic marble, white. 
Classical. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


195. NMA 22457 


Hand of a child's statue. Only the right lower arm and fist survive. The inner side is broken just below 
the wrist. The fist is complete. The surface is worn. 


The arm is plump and a deep chiselled groove separates it from the wrist. The inner side of the wrist is 
worn. The fist has few anatomical details, while its surface is rounded. The fingers are long and tightly 
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clenched, separated by chiselled grooves. In contrast to the smooth surface of the fist, the surface of the 
fingers is worn. Consequently, only two knuckles are identifiable while the nails are not visible. The 
thumb is slightly broken at the edge and the forefinger, although bent, projects and is not as straight as 
the other fingers. 

L. total 0.101m. Arm: L. 0.049m, W. 0.043m. Fist: L. 0.052m, W. 0.060m, D. 0.040m. 

Pentelic marble with traces of oxidisation. 

Hellenistic. 


Cf. Kaltsas 2001, 270, no. 563. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


196. NMA 22449 


The cloven hoof of a statue of an animal, possibly a male goat, on a round plinth, of which a small part 
survives. The edge of the plinth is broken, except to the right of the hoof. The underside is level. 


The hoof's surface is smooth and well-rounded with a deep, long cleft, worked by drill. At the top of 
the hoof the drilling of the hair is rendered in a naturalistic way. 


H. total 0.058m, D. 0.040m. Cleft: H. 0.028m, W. 0.008m, D. 0.020m. Plinth: W. 0.068m, D. 0.011m. 
H. of hoof without plinth: 0.045m. 


Pentelic marble, white, finely polished. 
Late Hellenistic. 
Cf. Kaltsas 2007, 369 (NMA 3335). 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


197. NMA 22471f. 


Leg fragment of a statue of a small animal. Only a small part below the knee and above the missing 
hoof or paw survives. 


The leg is well rendered and the front right hand side is smooth. The uneven width forms the knee and 
the shank. At the sides, traces of a rasp are still visible. 


H. 0.037m, D. 0.011m. 
Pentelic marble, traces of encrustation. 
Date uncertain. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


Not illustrated. 
198. NMA 22477c 


Fragment of a forked branch with part of a well-rounded body of a coiled snake. In very poor condition. 
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One side of this miniature fragment has flat and smooth surfaces. 
H. 0.031m, W. 0.021m. 

Date uncertain. 

Pentelic marble. Traces of black paint above the snake's body. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


199a and b. NMA 22470a and b 

Fragments of marble snakes. Broken across both sides. 

a. The body of the snake is cylindrical with the exception of a deep incision on its back. It is thick, the 
thickness varying along its length. The coiled body is broken across nearer to the tail, indicating that the 


snake was attached to another surface. 


b. The body of the snake is cylindrical with the exception of a deep incision on its back and bears marks 
of a rasp. Part of a broken puntello. 


Probably belongs to the same group of snake bodies as 200 a, b and c, 201, 202 and 203 a and b. 
a. L. 0.140m, D. 0.020m. 

b. L. 0.070m, D. 0.015m. 

Pentelic marble. 

Classical. 

Cf. LIMC V.1, 36, no. 2008, 37, no. 2011, 38, no. 2028; cf. Kaltsas 2001, 211, no. 428. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


200a, b, c. NMA 22470c, 22471e, 22463 


Fragments of marble snakes. Broken across both sides. All fragments bare marks of a rasp. The bodies 
of the snakes are cylindrical. 


a. is missing one side, which is broken horizontally and bears a deep incision on its back. 


b. is a small piece of a snake's body. Broken at both ends and the surface is chipped. A small perforation 
is visible in the cross-section. One side is smooth while the other bears the marks of a lead pin. Traces 
of oxidation. Joins 200c. 


c. is a tiny piece of marble, two thirds of the surface was worked with a rasp, the rest being smooth. 
The marks of a lead pin (L. 0.013m, D. 0.004m) are identifiable at the back. Part of a broken puntello. 
Joins 200b. 


Probably belong to the same group of snake bodies as 199a, b, 201, 202 and 203a, b. 
a. L. 0.050m, D. 0.020m. 


b. L.0.055m, D. 0.020m. 
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c. L. 0.030m, D. 0.025m. 
Pentelic marble. 
Similar to 199a, b, above for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


201. NMA 22471d 

Fragment of a snake's body. Broken at both ends. 

The body of the snake is cylindrical and curved. The marble surface shows marks of the rasp. 
Probably belongs to the same group of snake bodies as 199a, b, 200a, b and c, 202 and 203a, b. 
L. 0.061m, D. 0.018m. 

Pentelic marble, white. 

Similar to 199 a, b and 200 a,b,c, above for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


202. NMA 22458 

Fragment of a snake's body. 

A small piece of marble, broken on both sides and ends. The surfaces are well worked and very smooth. 
Probably belongs to the same group of snake bodies as 199a, b, 200a, b and c, 201 and 203a, b. 

L. 0.038m, D. 0.025m. 

Pentelic marble. 

Similar to 199 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


Not illustrated. 

203a, b. NMA 22471a, 22472c 

Two large fragments of a snake's body. Broken at both ends and their surface is chipped. 

The bodies are cylindrical and curved. One side is smooth while the other is rougher. Marks of a rasp. 
Probably belong to the same group of snake bodies as 199a, b, 200a, b and c, 201 and 202. 

a. L. 0.075m, D. 0.035m. 

b. L. 0.090m, D. 0.030m. 


Not illustrated. 
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Pentelic marble. 
Similar to 199 for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


204. NMA 22471c 


Folds from the drapery of a statue, broken across on three sides. One channel divides two, rather flat 
and narrow stretches of cloth. 


H. 0.058m, W. 0.025m. 

Pentelic marble, off-white. 

Circa 480—450 BC. 

Cf. Rolley 1994, figs 364, 37—71, 373, 376, 378—380, 388, 390, 394—397, 399—404, 408, 413. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


205. NMA 22472b 


Folds from the drapery of a statue. A tiny fragment, broken on all sides. The ridges are sharp but 
shallow, and the folds wide and rounded. 


H. 0.024m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.013m. 
Pentelic marble, white, fine, crystallised. 
Circa 550—540 BC. 

Cf. Rolley 1994, fig. 175. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


206. NMA 22452 


A fragmentary votive relief. A standing, nude male figure is represented on the right hand side of the 
relief. The figure turns to its left in a three-quarter position. The head is small, 0.034m high, rounded, 
with short curly hair and a beard. The right ear is just visible and a hollow indicates the area of the 
missing eye. No other facial features are identifiable. The neck is short but robust. The body is 0.074m 
high and its maximum width at the shoulders is 0.038m. The shoulders are rounded and the chest is 
broad and shown in oblique view, while the muscles of the sternum and the abdomen are indicated by 
shallow grooves. The right arm, which is broken across the wrist, is held down close to the body. It is 
unclear whether the genitals are shown or more likely part of a draped garment. The thighs, of which 
only the upper parts are preserved, suggest a muscular, athletic body. The surviving left edge of the 
relief is smoothly finished. A painted reddish border surrounds the shoulder and the body, while a 
lighter colour is traceable around the head and the thighs. The reverse is flat but badly scaled. 


H. 0.120m, W. 0.082m, D. 0.042m (0.030m deep at the border). 
Agrileza marble, off-white, partly covered by an orange patina. 


Classical. 
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Fuchs and Hirmer 1993, 74, figs 65—66; Kaltsas 2001, 139, no. 266; Tagalidou 1993, 215, pl. 12, no. 
21; Palagia 2004, 92-94, BM 27836. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


207. NMA 22451 


Marble fragment of an inscribed moulding. Shallow, a facing. Broken on two sides. The base is finely 
finished. The surviving upper part of the slab is narrower than the base. Its upper edge is the intended 
finished surface. Two parallel guidelines (H.0.006m) divide the flat surface, which carries the inscription, 
into three horizontal bands, the inscription being in the middle. The inscription is set 0.013m below the 
top edge of the fragment. Below is a finely engraved lower guideline at 0.007m. from the lettering. The 
surface of the fragment is striated. Its upper part forms a pronounced convex moulding. The back of the 
fragment has a hollowed section corresponding to the position of the lettering. 


The letters are monumental (0.012—0.015m), clearly incised, and separated by approximately 0.004— 
0.008m. The letters A E I X are clear. The surviving first letter A is 0.008m from a missing previous 
letter, of which there is no trace. The letter X is the biggest and is placed at a distance of 0.005m from the 
right edge. At a distance of 0.006m from the lower end of È, there is a vertical stroke. It is less deeply 
engraved than the previous letters. It may be an I or if a faint oblique stroke belongs to it, then it may 
be the lower angled stroke of a K. 


H. 0.067m (of which 0.015m is inscribed), W. at the middle 0.088m, D. at the top 0.020m, at the bottom 
0.004m, and 0.012m at the moulding. 


Agrileza marble with an orange patina; traces of soil all over its surface. 
Late 4th/ early3rd centuries BC. 
Cf. Clinton 2005, pls 17 and 61; Lawton 1995, pl. 29c, no. 57. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


208.NMA 22469b 


Marble fragment (unidentified). A flat piece of veined grey-blue-black marble. It is likely to have been 
either part of the paving of a building or part of the base of a votive offering. 


H. 0.045m, W. 0.047m. 
Pentelic marble. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


Not illustrated. 

209. NMA 22448a 

Fragment of a marble branch/staff. 

The surface is very smooth and shiny with traces of the rasp. 209 joins 211. 


H. 0.066m, D. 0.020m. 
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Pentelic marble, off-white. 

Similar to 210, 211 and 212. 

Classical. 

Cf. LIMC 1.2, s.v. Achilles, nos 20, 29, 40, 442; see also Agamemnon, no. Ia; Kaltsas 2001, 78, no. 
124; ibid. 141, no. 269. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


210. NMA 22448b 
Fragment of a marble branch/staff. 


It is partly broken, with three small flat knots carved asymmetrically on its surface. The surface has rasp 
marks to indicate bark. Cylindrical with a varying diameter. 210 joins 212. 


H. 0.080m, D. 0.020—0.015m. 
Pentelic marble, off-white. 
Similar to 209 above for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


211. NMA 22448c 

Fragment of a marble branch/staff. 

Two asymmetrically placed small and flattened knots survive, as well as a small part of a projecting 
twig (D. 0.013m). Its surface is smooth and shows traces of the rasp. Cylindrical, of uneven diameter. 
211 joins 209. 

H. 0.059m, D. 0.018m. 

Pentelic marble, off-white. 


Similar to 209 above for dates and parallels. 


Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


212. NMA 22448d 
Fragment of a marble branch/staff. 


Cylindrical and widening at one end where there is a round flattened knot. The other end is broken 
across. The surface shows rasp marks suggestive of bark. 212 joins 210. 


H. 0.076m, D. 0.017—0.024m. 
Pentelic marble, off-white. 


Similar to 209 above for dates and parallels. 
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Find spot uncertain: possibly from the east side of the artificially levelled area of the sanctuary of 
Athena Sounias. 


213 a, b. NMA 22462 and 22466 

Two fishing weights. Complete. Both show traces of weathering on one of their surfaces. 

a. is almost round with a small perforation (0.01m) near the edge of one side. Both sides are level. 
b. has an asymmetrical shape and has a small perforation (0.01m) as 213a. Both sides are level. 
a H. 0.080m, W. 0.078m, D. 0.010m. 

b. H. 0.080m, W. 0.085m, D. 0.005m. 

Marble. 

6th century BC. 

Cf. Delos XI, 31, fig. 30. 

It is unclear whether these finds come from the sanctuary of Athena or that of Poseidon. 

214 a, b. NMA 22464 and 22463 

Two fishing weights. Complete. 

Both weights are asymmetrical in shape and have a small perforation (0.007m). Their surface is even. 
a. H. 0.070m, W. 0.080m, D. 0.010m. 

b. H. 0.075m, W. 0.070m, D. 0.020m. 

Stone. 

Similar to 213 above for date and parallels. 

It is unclear whether these finds come from sanctuary of Athena or that of Poseidon 

215 a, b. NMA 22467 and 22465 

Two fishing weights. Complete. Both show traces of weathering on one of their surfaces. 

a. is round, small, with a perforation almost at its centre (0.007m). Both surfaces are level. 


b. is trapezoidal shape with rounded edges. The perforation is closer to the long side (0.01m). One side 
is level, the other rough and uneven. 


a. H. 0.035m, D. 0.010m. 

b. H. 0.070m, W. 0.090m, D. 0.015m. 
Marble. 

Similar to 213 above for date and parallels. 


It is unclear whether these finds come from sanctuary of Athena or that of Poseidon. 
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216. NMA 14926.22 


Figurine of an Eastern warrior god with a suspension-hole on its back. The left hand is damaged at its 
end. 


The head which is raised up is spherical. The figurine wears a conical cap. A line of hair is visible 
on the forehead, below the rim of the cap. The face's features are barely distinguishable. The nose is 
pronounced and wide, while the mouth is delineated by an incision. The ears are large and frontally 
placed. The neck is short, thick and sturdy. The shoulders and the chest are narrow. The upper body is 
cylindrical, as are the arms which are bent in different directions, the right raised, the left lowered. The 
abdomen is flat and almost cubic in section. Around the loins, the warrior wears a short kilt. The legs 
are also cylindrical, short, held apart and asymmetrically shaped, the right being shorter. The feet are 
tiny and face downwards as if the figurine stood on tiptoes. At the back, between the shoulder blades, 
a protruding and vertically placed suspension hole suggests that the figurine may have been an amulet. 


H. 0.065m, W. 0.037m, D. 0.009m. 
Bronze. 
Late 8th century BC. 


Stais 1917, 194—195, fig. 7; Hanfmann 1962; cf. Woolley 1938, 170, pl. 11, MN 426; Bossert and 
Naumann 1951, pl. 53, no. 158; Müller 1929, 112-117, 130—131, pl. XLI, figs 401, 403; Ancient Art in 
American Private Collections, pl. XCIX, no. 68A; Papapostolou 2010, 35-36, fig. 29; Kilian-Dirlmeier 
2002, 66—67, pl. 180, no. 1006. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall, on the eastern side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
217.NMA 14931.1 
Ex-voto silver mask. Complete. The surface is worn. 


A tiny mask depicting a male figure in the Daedalic style, possibly part of the decoration of a larger 
vessel or a piece of jewellery. The back is concave. The top of the head is flat when viewed in profile. 
The face is V-shaped with a rounded chin. The forehead is broad but short, separated from the hair by 
a groove. The hair resembles a layered wig reaching the neck under the chin. The eyebrows are long, 
sharply outlined. The eyes are neatly outlined, with arched upper lids and nearly horizontal lower 
ones. The pupils are large, round and globular. The nose is prominent, long and triangular. The lips are 
slightly curved upwards, the thinner upper lip more so, the thicker lower less so. 


H. 0.020m, W. 0.013-0.018m, D. 0.010m. 
Silver. 
Circa 650-640 BC. 


Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17; cf. Higgins 1980, 105, pl. 16b; Perachora I, pl. 88, no. 18a; Laffineur 1979, 
67, no. 40. 


From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
218. NMA 14930.20 
Miniature kouros. Broken at the thighs and ankles and mended. The chin is chipped. 


The kouros is attached to a flat asymmetrical plinth. The top of the head is rounded and the back flat. 
The hair in beaded tresses falls down behind the ears on each side of the figurine's neck and almost 
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down to the shoulders. A protruding fringe of strands of hair covers half of the broad forehead and 
the temples. The U-shaped face ends in a rounded pronounced chin. The large ears are schematically 
presented, formed by two uneven circles, the lower being the lobe, the upper part that of the tragus. The 
eyebrows are thin and long, running from the bridge of the nose to the outer corners of the eyes. The 
eyes are large and almond-shaped obliquely placed, the eyelids incised and the pupils visible. The nose 
is long, straight and prominent. The mouth is incised and wide; the lips are thin. The neck is short and 
the shoulders are unnaturally narrow. The body is flat: at the front incisions indicate the pectoral and 
abdominal muscles. At the back, the shoulder blades and the spinal column, symmetrically placed, are 
clearly delineated. The arms are unrealistically long and thin; the palms and fingers are schematised, 
laid flat against the thighs near the clearly indicated genitals. The legs are long, well formed, with the 
right leg advanced, while the figure leans back and slightly to the left. The buttocks are prominent and 
the thighs, calves, shins, knees, ankles and toes are well detailed. 


H. 0.078m, D. 0.008m. 
Lead. 
Circa 600-575 BC. 


Stais 1917, 202; cf. Perrot and Chipiez 1894, pl. 355; Richter 1960, 48, no. 10, figs 72-75, no. 10; 
Isthmia VIL, 3, fn. 14. 


From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
219. NMA 14932.1 


Figurine of a bull. The left ear and left horn are missing. The tail and front right leg are broken and 
mended. 


The animal's body is long, cylindrical and widens at the hindquarters. The tail is thick and short. The 
head is triangular and elongated. The wide and curved right horn is partly broken. In between the horns, 
an affixed disc decorates the bull's head. The small, spherical eyes are located near to the frontally 
placed ears. The muzzle is trapezoidal, with a pair of parallel incised lines across the middle. The mouth 
is fully open. The legs are short, splayed and end in small forward projections to indicate the animal's 
hooves. 


H. 0.043m, W. 0.054m, D. 0.010m. 

Bronze, reddish. 

Mid 7th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Samos XVIII, pl. 29, nos 396, 401, 403. 

From the bothros on the south-east side of the polygonal wall of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 

220. NMA 14926.5 

Ex-voto miniature bull. Intact. 

The animal's body is cylindrical, short and slightly concave at the middle of its back. The head is 
elongated, triangular, crowned with a pair of horns. The ears are short. The affixed eyes are big and 
triangular. The muzzle is long. An incised line indicates the mouth. The stretched out neck is long and 
flat. The tail is cylindrical and long, almost reaching the hooves. The legs are short and sturdy; each is 


slightly different in shape and dimensions. 


H. 0.036m, W. 0.046m, D. 0.008m. 
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Bronze. 

Mid 7th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18; Cf. Samos XVIII, pl. 31, no. 408; Boardman 1961, 61—62, pl. XXI, fig. 268. 
From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
221. NMA 14932.22 

Ex-voto miniature bull. Complete. 

The animal reclines on its left hand side. The animal’s head, turning slightly to the right, is crowned 
by a pair of elaborately worked horns. The neck is straight, thick and short. The triangular eyes and the 
mouth are plastically rendered. Its body is long and sturdy and its underside is flat with a rectangular 
perforation (0.010m x 0.005m, 0.004m deep), indicating that the figurine was not freestanding. The 
front legs are cylindrical and bent under. The right hind leg is long, well worked, cylindrical, but rather 
slim for a bull and terminates in a schematic hoof. A strong feature is the bull ’s long and curved S-shape 
tail, which rests on the right haunch. 

H. 0.020m, W. 0.040m, D. 0.015m. 

Bronze. 

5th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 208, fig. 18; cf. Isthmia VII, pl. 12, no. 53 (IM2149); Voyatzis 1990, pl. 62, nos B11, B12. 
From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
222.NMA 14932.23 

Ex-voto miniature stag. The tail is missing, the left ear slightly broken and the surface corroded. 

The animal's body is long, slim and cylindrical. The head is elongated with a pair of long, triangular 
ears in the form of an open V. The eyes are disc-shaped, big and prominent. The muzzle is long and 
slim, ending in a half-open mouth. The stretched out neck is long and cylindrical. A ring hole for 
suspension is visible under the neck. The legs are very short, slightly splayed and of unequal shape and 
width. Behind the right front leg is a second suspension hole. The genitals are clearly indicated. 

H. 0.028m, W. 0.044m, D. 0.005m. 

Bronze. 

Circa 750—700 BC. 

Stais 1917, 208, fig. 18; cf. Perachora I, 126, pl. 37, no. 5; cf. Kilian-Dirlmeier 1979, pl. 61, no. 1163. 
From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


223.NMA 14931e 


Finger ring. The ring's hoop is partly broken and its whole surface is corroded. The bezel is bath shaped 
in profile. 


On the border of the long straight- sided bezel are two thin incised lines. A device once decorated the 
bezel, but because of its poor preservation the details of the device are barely visible. 
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D. 0.023m. D. of bezel 0.010m. 

Silver. 

Mid 6th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17; Boardman 1967, 6—7, type A; Perachora I, pl. 85, nos 24 and 25. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
224.NMA 14931a 

Finger ring. Intact. The surface of the bezel is corroded. 


A fine ridge runs around the inner and outer surfaces of the hoop. Three parallel collars decorate the 
ring beside the bezel. The bezel is rectangular, bath shaped in profile, with pinched sides and rounded 
edges: its border is decorated with a row of repoussé dots. On the bezel an intaglio device of animal 
figures is visible. 

Similar to 227 and 228. 

D. 0.025m, W. 0.003m, L. of bezel 0.018m. 

Lead. 

Early to mid 6th century BC. 


Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17; Boardman 1967, 16; cf. Perachora I, pl. 84, no. 10; Marshall 1907, pl. 1, no. 
15, Camirus. 


From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 

225.NMA 14931.b 

Finger ring. Complete. Worn and corroded. 

A heavy finger ring with a plain round hoop. The border of the oval bezel 1s decorated with a row of 
tiny repoussé dots. Motifs in intaglio, which are completely worn, probably decorated the centre of the 
bezel. 

Similar to 226. 

D. 0.023m, D. of bezel 0.015m. 

Silver. 

Late Archaic-early Classical. 

Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17; cf. Perachora I, pl. 79, no. 62; Boardman 1967, 24, group M. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


226. NMA 14931f 


Finger ring. Complete. Worn and corroded. 
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The hoop of the ring is misshapen. The oval bezel has a border, possibly decorated with repoussé dots 
(not easily identified). In the middle, the impressed eyes of a winged female figure and the incised 
features of the face indicate the presence of a gorgoneion. 

D. 0.020- 0.025m, D. of bezel 0.010m. 

Silver. 

Similar to 225 above for date and parallels. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
227.NMA 14931c 

Finger ring. Complete. The surface of the bezel is corroded. 

The hoop is plain, symmetrical and with two collars near the bezel. The bezel is rectangular, bath 
shaped in profile, with almost straight short sides and slightly pinched longer sides: a motif of a horse 
and a male figure are identified at its centre. 

Similar to 224 and 228 for date and parallels. 

D. 0.025m, L. of bezel 0.017m, W. of bezel 0.004m. 

Silver. Black. 

Early to mid 6th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17; cf. Perachora I, pl. 79, no. 61; Boardman 1967, 16, group C. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
228. NMA 14931d 

Finger ring. Complete. 

The hoop has a pair of collars on each side of the bezel. The bezel is rectangular, bath shaped in profile, 
with rounded edges and pinched longer sides. The bezel is decorated with tiny parallel lines to its left 
side. In the middle, an impressed dot corresponds to the point of attachment of the bezel to the hoop. 
D. 0.024m, L. of bezel 0.013m, W. of bezel 0.005m. 

Silver. Black. 

Similar to 224 and 227 above for date and parallels. 

Stais 1917, 207, fig. 17; cf. OF XX, pl. 25, no. 6b (Le 190). 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
229.NMA 14936.2 

Finger ring. One quarter of the band is missing. 


The ring is circular, made of fine bronze wire coiled at the ends to form two running spirals. 


Similar to 230. 
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D. 0.020m, L. of spirals 0.007m, W. of spirals 0.006m. 
Bronze. Dark green. 
Late 8th-7th centuries BC. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Kilian 1975, pl. 70, nos 13, 17—20; Vokotopoulou 1986, nos 2488 and 2288a; 
Gadolou 2008, 221, 222, pl. 158, nos M88-90. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
230. NMA 14936.3 

Finger ring. Complete. 

The ring is made of bronze wire whose ends terminate in running spirals, one overlapping the other. 
D. 0.016m, D. of spiral 0.009m. 

Bronze. Dark green. 

Similar to 229 above for date and parallels. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
231. NMA 14936.1 

Finger ring. Complete. 


A simple finger ring without a bezel, in the form of an almost circular plain band made of fine bronze 
wire. 


D. 0.017m, W. 0.003m. 
Bronze. Light green. 
Late 6th century BC. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Marshall 1907, 530, 533; Perachora I, pl. 79, no. 60; Argive Heraeum II, pl. 
LXXXIX-XC; Kalapodi II, 173—174, pls 40-44. 


Similar to 232, 233, 234, 235, 236 and 237. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
232.NMA 14936.4 

Finger ring. Complete. 

A simple circular ring made of bronze wire. 

D. 0.019m, W. 0.004m. 

Bronze. Dark green. 


As 231 above for date and parallels; similar to 231, 233—237. 
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Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
233.NMA 14936.5 

Finger ring. Complete. In good condition. 

A simple, circular, thick finger ring made of bronze wire. A ridge runs around the ring’s outer surface. 
D. 0.020m, W. 0.004m. 

Bronze. Dark green. 

As 231 above for date and parallels; similar to 231, 232. 234—237. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
234. NMA 14936.6 

Finger ring. Complete. The surface is worn. 

A simple, circular, thick finger ring made of bronze wire. 

D. 0.020m, W. 0.004m. 

Bronze. Dark green. 

As 231 above for date and parallels; similar to 231—233; 235-237. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
235.NMA 14936.7 

Finger ring. Complete; mended from four pieces. The surface is uneven. 

A simple circular finger ring made of bronze wire. 

D. 0.020m, W. 0.002m. 

Bronze. Dark green. 

As 231 above for date and parallels; similar to 231—234; 236—237. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
236. NMA 14936.8 

Finger ring. Complete. Mended from two pieces. 

A plain nearly circular finger ring of uneven width, made of bronze wire. 


D. 0.019m, W. 0.002m. 
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Bronze, dark green. 

As 231 above for date and parallels; similar to 231—235, 237. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
237. NMA 14936.9 

Finger ring. Mended from three pieces; missing a small section. 

A plain circular finger ring of uneven width, made of bronze wire. The surface of the ring is worn. 

D. 0.022m, W. 0.004m. 

Bronze. Dark green. 

As 231 above for date and parallels; similar to 231—236. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall, at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
238. NMA 14932.19 

Earring. Intact. 

The earring is made of wire, circular in section, looped to form a spiral shape. On each upright free 
end of the wire are placed two discs, thinner at their rims and on top of them is fixed a bead-like cast 


pomegranate. On top of each pomegranate a small flat disc with four deep incisions is modelled into a 
floral pattern. 


H. 0.063m, W. 0.010m, H. of pomegranate 0.008m. 
Bronze. 
7th century BC. 


Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18; cf. Marshall 1905-1906, 69-70, fig. 4; Argive Heraeum II, pl. 92, no. 1554; 
Clara Rhodos MI, pl. 5, nos LVI.12, LVIL3; Mazarakis Ainian and Mitsopoulou 2007, 322, pl. 109. 


Found in the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


239. NMA 14932.20 
Earring. Intact. 


A well-worked and symmetrical earring. The earring is made of wire, circular in section. A large central 
loop has its ends turned back and upwards, after crossing. Schematic, elongated buds are attached to 
the ends. Two concentric rings decorate the bottom and top of the buds. Tiny closed leaves, decorate 
the tip of the buds. 


H. 0.041m, W. 0.005m. 


Bronze. 
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Similar to 238 and 240 for date and parallels. 
Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18. 


Found in the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


240. NMA 14932.21 
Earring. Intact. 


A well-worked and symmetrical earring. The earring is made of wire, circular in section. A large central 
loop has its ends turned back and upwards, after crossing. They end in small rounded pomegranates. 
A wide circular incised ring separates the bud from the shaft. At the top are schematised tiny closed 
leaves. 


H. 0.041m, W. 0.005m. 

Bronze. 

Similar to 238 and 239 for date and parallels. 
Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18. 


Found in the artificially levelled area at the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


241. NMA 14932.18 
Pin. Almost intact. The tip is broken. 


A long cylindrical pin. A flat disc (0.003m deep) decorates the top of the pin. A globe below it (0.010m 
deep) is flanked by two rings with plano-convex section (0.003m deep). This arrangement is repeated 
below by a smaller globe (0.005m), framed by a pair of smaller rings. 


L. 0.084m. 

Bronze. Reddish. Oxidised. 

7th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18; cf. Perachora I, pl. 74, no. 17; OF IV, no. 485; Argive Heraeum Il, pl. LXXX, 
nos 418, 420, 421; Reichel and Wilhelm 1901, 54, fig. 96; Lindos I, pl. 12, no. 315; Kourayios 2009, 
115; Kilian-Dirlmeier 1984, 226 ff., pl. 89, Variante IVa. 


Found in the artificially levelled area on the eastern side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena 
Sounias. 


242.NMA 14932a 
Sword. Mended from four pieces; the tip is missing; broken at one edge of the hilt. 


‘Fish-tail’ pommel. The flanged hilt is mended where it narrows. Its convex edges become narrower at 
the pommel. A wide midrib (w. 0.008m) begins at the middle of the hilt and runs down both faces of 
the blade. Two rivets are visible and a third closer to the hilt end of the blade. 242 belongs to the broad 
Naue II type. 
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L. total 0.510m, L. of pommel 0.050m., L. of hilt 0.050m., W. of hilt 0.035m., W. of blade 0.022— 
0.029m, Th. 0.015—0.020m. 


Iron, corroded at its lower part. 

Late 8th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 208; Snodgrass 1964, 96, no. 26, 95, fig.5f; Stampolidis 2004,285, no. 369. 

From the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 

243. NMA 14932b 

Sword. Mended from five pieces; the tip of the blade is broken. The surface is corroded and oxidised. 


The hilt is slightly concave in outline, plain with flanged edges. There is no pommel. The surface is 
uneven. Four rivets are visible. 


L. total 0.645m, W. of blade 0.027—0.030m, Th. of blade 0.017m, L. of hilt 0.076m, W. of hilt 0.050m, 
Th. of hilt 0.023m. 


Iron. 

Late 8th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 208; Snodgrass 1964, 96, no. 27, 95, fig. 5h; Kilian-Dirlmeier 1993, no. 400, pl. 54; 
cf. Perachora I, 190, pl. 86, no. 4. 

From the bothros on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 

244. NMA 14932.10 

Arrowhead with tang. The tip of the blade is worn. 


The blade is wide, flat, with pronounced midribs on each face ending at the tip of the blade. The tang 
is long and cylindrical. 


L. total 0.059m, L. of tang 0.037m, L. of blade 0.022m, W. 0.016m. 

Bronze. 

Archaic. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Snodgrass 1964, fig. 9, type 5a. 

From the bothros outside the polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 

245. NMA 14932.6 

Arrowhead with tang and barbs. Complete except for one barb. The surface is slightly worn. 

The arrowhead is flat. The sides of the projecting midrib on each face, run along the tang and the blade 
of the arrow, ending almost at its tip. The tang is flat, widens at its edge and is almost of the same length 


as the blade. 


L. total 0.078m, W. 0.020m, L. of blade 0.042m, L. of tang 0.036m. 
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Bronze. 

Archaic. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Boardman 1961, fig. 11, no. 114; Snodgrass 1964, 148, type 2. 

From the bothros outside the polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
246. NMA 14932.7 

Arrowhead with tang. Complete. The tip of the blade is chipped. 


A triangular arrowhead with a rectangular section and narrow tang. It has a prominent midrib on each 
face, which ends near the tip, forming a point. 


L. total 0.079m, W. 0.014m, L. of blade 0.040m, L. of tang 0.039m. 

Bronze. 

Archaic. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Snodgrass 1964, 145, 154—155, fig. 9, type 5a. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
247.NMA 14932.8 

Arrowhead with tang. Almost complete. The tip of the blade is slightly chipped. 


The tang is rectangular in section. Two midribs, one on each face, run from the tang and form a point 
close to the tip of the blade. 


L. total 0.094m, L. of tang 0.054m, L. of blade 0.040m, W. of blade 0.015m. 
Bronze. 
Archaic. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Boardman 1961, 29, fig. 11, no. 120; Snodgrass 1964, 145, 154—155, fig. 9, 
type 5. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
248. NMA 14932.12 
Arrowhead with barbs. One barb is broken, the other chipped. The surface is in good condition. 


The arrowhead is made of thin bronze-sheet. The midribs on each face are shallow and flat. The blade 
and the short tang, which widens at the lower edge, are also flat. 


L. total 0.037m, L. of blade 0.023m, L. of tang 0.014m, W. 0.017m. 
Bronze. 
Archaic. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Snodgrass 1964, 145, 148, type 2, fig. 9d, no. 3. 
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From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
249. NMA 14932.9 
Arrowhead with tang. The blade is chipped at the tip of the point and on the sides. 


The blade is flattish, wide, almost rectangular. Its edges are not straight. The midribs on each face are 
barely identifiable. The tang is cylindrical and narrow at the lower edge. The surface is worn. 


L. total 0.064m, L. of tang 0.037m, L. of blade 0.027m, W. of blade 0.014m. 

Bronze. 

Archaic. 

Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Snodgrass 1964, 145, fig. 9, type 5a. 

From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
250. NMA 14932.11 

Ex-voto spearhead with socket. Broken and mended at the lower edge of the socket. 


The blade is flat, hollow and leaf-shaped. The socket is conical, hollow, without ribs. On one side of the 
socket there is a decorative pattern of small symmetrical dots. 


L. total 0.065m, L. of socket 0.030m, L. of blade 0.035m, W. total 0.012m. 
Bronze. 
Late Geometric. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Hogarth 1899-1900, 110, fig. 42; Boardman 1961, fig. 10, no. 105; 
Vokotopoulou 1986, 123, pl. 191 a, no. 4843; ibid. 120, pl. 187b, no. 2404, type M. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
251.NMA 14932.13 

Ex-voto spearhead. Complete. 

A very small spearhead, with a leaf-shaped blade, formed from three bronze sheets, one of which has 
been bent completely back on itself. The tang is cylindrical, conical running into the blade in the form 
of a midrib. 

L. total 0.038m, L. of blade 0.025m, W. 0.013m. 

Bronze. 

Archaic. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Snodgrass 1966, 130, fig. 8h; Baitinger 1999, 135, fig. 15. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
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252.NMA 14926.2 


Ex-voto double axe. Mended from two pieces. The handle is missing. The 'cutting'-edges are straight 
and slightly chipped. The surface is polished. Traces of black colour. 


A symmetrical and angular blade of a double axe. At the middle, two small holes on each side of the 
blade were for the pins of attachment for the now missing handle. 


H. 0.011m, L. 0.042m, W. 0.023m. 
Bronze. 
Archaic. 


Cf. FdD V, 107—109, 120, fig. 442; Voyatzis 1990, 189, pls 117 and 171, nos B152, L21; Gadolou 2008, 
222, no. M67; Mitsopoulos-Leon 2012, 152, pl. 17, no. 137. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall at the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
253.NMA 14926.3 

Ex-voto double axe. Mended from two pieces: missing the handle. The surface is worn. 

A very small blade of a double axe with two small holes at the middle, indicating the place of attachment 
of the missing handle. The 'cutting'-edges are convex. At the left hand side of the blade, traces of an 
incised pattern or figure are barely visible. 

H. 0.008m, L. 0.021m, D. 0.003m. 

Bronze. 


7th-6th centuries BC. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Voyatzis 1990, 194—195, pls 123—125, 169, nos B164—169, L29; FdD V, fig. 
443, no. 650; Sakellarakis-Sapouna 2013, vol. II, 126, pl. 78. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
254.NMA 14926.1 

Punch. Intact. 

The cast tool is oblong, square in section, with a rectangular perforation in the middle (0.020m x 
0.010m). The tool decreases in size towards its square ends which both are similarly engraved. The 
decorative engraved pattern consists of four raised ridges forming an X, although these do not meet at 
the centre. One end is more worn than the other. 

Archaic. 

L. total 0.132m, W. 0.009-0.022m, W. at edges 0.009m-0.010m; Weight. 267g. 

Bronze. Dark colour, nearly black. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; Calligas 1997, 141—148; Sheedy 2014, 21-32. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
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255.NMA 14932.5 


Ex-voto miniature shield. Fragmentary. Broken around the rim with parts missing. The surface is worn 
and corroded. 


The shield, made of thin sheet, is circular and shallowly convex. Both surfaces are plain. The damaged 
rim is flat and wide. 


D. 0.071m, W. of rim 0.004m. 

Bronze. Reddish. 

Early Archaic. 

Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18; cf. Lindos I, 392, pl. 63, no. 1566; Cooper 1996, 72; Mazarakis Ainian and 
Mitsopoulou 2007, fig. 114; FdD V, 122, no. 659; Voyatzis 1990, 198—200; Sakellarakis-Sapouna 2013, 
vol. II, 58, pl. 42, nos 5-8. 

Similar to 256. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
256. NMA 14932.4 


Ex-voto miniature shield. Intact. 


The shield, made of thin sheet, is circular and shallowly convex. Both surfaces are plain. The rim is flat, 
wide and slightly asymmetrical. 


Diam. 0.065m, W. of rim 0.004m. 

Bronze. Reddish. 

Similar to 255 above for date and parallels. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
257.NMA 14932.14 


Ex-voto miniature mesomphalos phiale. Small breaks on the surface, which is corroded. The omphalos 
is missing. 


A miniature phiale of hammered bronze sheet. The rim is wide and turned inwards. The spot where the 
omphalos was attached is clearly visible. 


D. 0.012m, R. from rim to omphalos 0.005m. 
Bronze. 
6th century BC. 


Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18; FdD V, fig. 304, no. 417; cf. Comstock and Vermeule 1971, 323, no. 453; 
Vokotopoulou 1975, 759, fig. 20, no. 12. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
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258. NMA 14932.3 

Ex-voto miniature tripod. Fragmentary. One handle is broken and the legs are missing. 

The rim of the circular lebes is thin and turned inwards. The slots for the missing legs are visible on 
the underside of the shallow lebes. The surviving flat handle bears a suspension hole. The base of the 
broken handle survives and only a tiny part of a suspension hole is still in situ. 

Diam. of lebes 0.035m, W. of rim 0.003m, H. of handle 0.015m. 

Bronze. Reddish-brown patina. 

As 259, 260a, b. 

Late 7th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 207-208, fig. 18; cf. Voyatzis 1990, pls 142-143, nos B197—199; OF X, 117—121, pl. 60. 
From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 


259. NMA 14932.17 


Ex-voto miniature tripod. Fragmentary and in poor condition. The lebes is badly holed and the legs are 
missing. Both handles are slightly damaged. 


The rim of the lebes is thin and turned inwards. The semi-spherical lebes is plain, made of thin bronze 
sheet. The two flat handles bear suspension holes. 


Diam. of lebes 0.040m, W. of rim 0.002m, H. of handle 0.015m. 

Bronze. 

Late 7th century BC. 

Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18; cf. OF X, 117—121, pl. 60; Eretria XIV, pls 42, 117, O 25. 

Similar to 258, 260a, b for date and parallels. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
260 a +b. NMA 14932.24 a+b 

Two ex-voto miniature tripods. 


a: Complete. The semi-spherical lebes is plain with a thin rim. The two loop-shaped handles on the rim 
of 260a bear suspension holes. 


b: Fragmentary. One handle is missing. The semi-spherical lebes is plain and flatter than that of 260a. 
The surviving handle on 260b bears a suspension hole. 


260b cannot stand by itself: one leg is mended, one is broken and shorter and the third is glued to the 
lebes, which is complete but worn. No bronze nails survive. 


a: H. 0.110m, W. of lebes 0.050m, H. of legs 0.095m, W. of legs 0.006m, W. of rim 0.002m, D. from 
rim to lebes 0.015m, H.of handle 0.020m. 


b: H. 0.060 m, H. of legs 0.045m, D. from rim to lebes 0.015m. 
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Bronze. 
Late 7th century BC. 


Stais 1917, 207, fig. 18; Burr 1933b, fig. 87, no. 329; see Sakellarakis 1988, 174—175; FdD V, 3, 25ff, 
pl. XV; Mass 1978, 177. 


Similar to 258, 259a and b for date and parallels. 

From the artificially levelled area on the east side of the peribolos of the sanctuary of Athena Sounias. 
261. NMA 14932.15 

Bead. Fragmentary. Broken at both ends. 


A tiny cylindrical item, hollow, with a wide opening at each end. In the middle of its surface a projecting 
rib running lengthwise is clearly identifiable. 


L. 0.017m. 
Bronze. 
Late 7th-early 6th centuries BC. 


Stais 1917, 195, fig. 7; cf. Mazarakis Ainian and Mitsopoulou 2007, pl. 110; Simon et al. 1989, 122, 
pl. 128, no. 371. 


From the bothros outside the old polygonal wall on the south-east side of the sanctuary of Poseidon. 
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Greek sources 
1. Homer, Odyssey, 3.276—285 


nusic uèv yàp ua zA£ouev TpoinOev ióvrec, 
Atpeions xai yo, piha eióóreg &AAnAoi01v: 

GA’ Öte Xobviov ipóv agixouEed’, aKpov AOQnvécov, 
&v0a koßepvýtyv Mevedaov doifog AnÓAAcv 

oic dyavoic BeAésootv énotyóuevog katénegve, 
MNHOGALOV META xepoi 0gobongc vnòç £yovta, 
Ppovuv Ovmropíiónv, óc éxatvoto Q0A' &vOpcomov 
via KvpEepvnoal, óxóte onépyoiev &eAAQ. 

OC ó u&v EVOa xaxéoyet ', EMELYOMEVOS MEP óóÓoio, 
bgp’ étapov Panto Kai TÀ KtépEa KTEPIOELEV. 


Now we were sailing together on our way from Troy, 

the son of Atreus and I, in all friendship; 

but when he came to holy Sunium, the cape of Athens, 

there Phoebus Apollo assailed with his gentle shafts 

and slew the helmsman of Menelaus, 

as he held in his hands the steering-oar of the speeding ship, 
even Phrontis, son of Onetor, who excelled the tribes of men 
in piloting a ship when the storm winds blow strong. 

So Menelaus tarried there, though eager for his journey, 

that he might bury his comrade and over him pay funeral rites. 
(Loeb ed., transl. A. T. Murray) 


2. Sophocles, Ajax, 1220 
äkpav zo núka Xovviov, 
TAC lepag óncogc 


zpooestzoiuev A0ávaz. 


O to pass beneath Sunium's level summit, 
that so we might greet sacred Athens! 
(Transl. R. C. Jebb) 


3. Herodotus, 6.87.8 


Hueupouevoi toic: AÜ0mvaioic: Kai aéiodvteg dÓuéeo0a, cg uopgoóusvoi voüc AOnvaiooc 
zapeokevaCovto. xai HY yap On toloi ÄOyvaioici mevtetnpic mì Xovviæ, Aoynoavtes ov trjv Oecpióa véa 
cilov zAnpea &vópàv TOV zporov AO0qvatov, AaBovtec óé toùç &vópac £ónoav. 


Blaming the Athenians and deeming themselves wronged, they [sc. the Aeginitans] prepared to take 
vengeance on the Athenians, who were now celebrating a quinquennial festival at Sunium. The 
Aeginetans set an ambush and captured the sacred ship, with many leading Athenians on board, and put 


in prison the men they seized. 
(Loeb ed., transl. A. D. Godley) 
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4. Herodotus, 6.90.4 
Gv ĝé oi xai &AA01 ék vv Aiyivyté@vy einovto, toiot A0nvaioi Xobviov oikoa Edooay. 


Other Aeginetans followed him [sc. Nicodromus], and the Athenians gave them Sunium to dwell in. 
(Loeb ed., transl. A. D. Godley) 


5. Herodotus, 6.115.4 


thot 08 Aoinjjot oi Påppapoi écavorpovoáusvor, xai ávaAafióvteg ék THC výoov Ev TH EAimov tà €€ Epetping 
á&vópázoóa, zepiénAgov Xobviov DovAÓLuevoi qÜrjvoi tobs AOnvaiovs &xicóuevoi ég TO Got. 


The foreigners pushed off with the rest, picked up the Eretrian slaves from the island where they had 
left them, and sailed around Sunium hoping to reach the city before the Athenians. 
(Loeb ed., transl. A. D. Godley) 


6. Herodotus, 6.116.1 
ovtol uv On tepiénAeov Xobviov 


So they sailed round Sunium 
(Loeb ed., transl. A. D. Godley) 


7. Herodotus, 8.121.7 


zppóa uév vov toiot 0eoioi &Ceilov axpoOivia Ga te Kai tpujpeac vpeic Boiviooac, thv uèv éç ToOuov 
avadsival, Ñ ztep čti Kai éc guè nv, tHV ó8 éni Zobviov, tijv ó8 v Aiavt abtovd égc ZaAauiva. 


First of all they set apart for the gods, among other first-fruits, three Phoenician triremes, one to be 
dedicated at the Isthmus, where it was till my lifetime, the second at Sunium, and the third for Aias at 
Salamis where they were. 


(Loeb ed., transl. A. D. Godley) 
8. Euripides, Cyclops, 293-95 


iepàg T’ dOpavotoc Toivápov uéver Auv 
Mad£ag T’ dxpac KevOudvec ý te Lovviov 
diac APavac oc ónápyupoc nétpa. 
I'epaíotiaí te katagovyat. 


The harbour of sacred Taenarum and the recesses of Cape Malea remain inviolate, safe is the rock of 
Sunium rich in silver, sacred to the goddess Athena, safe are Geraestus’ refuges. 
(Loeb ed., transl. D. Kovacs) 


9. Hippocrates or Corpus Hippocraticum, Epistulae, 26.19 


N ávópsc OsocaAoí, kakðç éovoin ypedpevol, untpomodv huetépnvy K@ év dobAnc uépei S1atiOevtaa, 
ta ElevOspa óià zpoyóvov KTHOLOG OOPIKTHTA MOLELMEVOL. OUTE Guyyevelnv aideoOEvtEc, rj éoutv AVTEOIS 
ano Anddhavos te Kai 'HpakA£ovc, tç év Aivióv te Kai Zobviov toùç ketvov zaióag ixvéetal, o00' 
'HpoxA£ovc evepyeoiac évi ppeoi Badopevol. ç ó xoivóc Duiv te Kai Hiv 6pOd¢ zoiécv OEdc gç ékeívovç 
KatéOEto. 


The Athenians, O men of Thessaly, abuse their superiority and treat Cos, our homeland, as an enslaved 
city, seizing with the right of the spear what we got from our ancestors in freedom, and did not keep 
regard of their descent from Apollo and Herakles, who got as sons Aenius and Sunius, did not remember 
the services of Herakles provided to them, although this god is common to both you and us. 
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(Author's transl. after the French by É. Littré) 
10. Thucydides, 7.28.1 


ij te TOV éniumóetov nxopoxouiór ék tijg Eüfoiac, mpotepov ék tod pomo Kata yiv óiX tho AexeAeiag 
0&ccov ovoa, nepi Xobviov Kata 0&Aacoav modvtedns éyiyveto. 


The bringing in of provisions from Euboea, which had formerly been managed more expeditiously 
by way of Oropus overland through Deceleia, now became expensive, the route being by sea round 
Sunium. 

(Loeb ed., transl. C. Forster Smith) 


11. Thucydides, 8.4.1 


mapeoKevacovto ó& Kai AOyvaiol, onep OlevonOnoay, év TH aDtQ YEyL@Vl TOUTH tijv TE vavmNyIay, 
óla EvoumoplodpEevol, xai Xobviov TELYIOAVTES, ONS aDtoic GopadEla rai ortaywyoiç vavoiv Ein TOD 
zepimAov, kai TO Te £v TH AaKkovikh teixyioua éxhimdvtec 6 Eev@Koddunoay zapazA£ovteg éç LiKediav, Kai 
tadda, si mov ti édbKEl Gypeiov avadtokecOai, CvoteAAÓusvor éc evtéleiav, uddiota ÔÈ tà TOV Čvuuáyov 
OLACKOTODVTES OMG LN OPV ANOOTHOOVTAL. 


During this same winter the Athenians also were making their preparations to build ships, in accordance 
with their decision, and for this they had collected timber; and they fortified Sunium, in order that there 
might be protection for their grain-ships as they rounded the promontory. Furthermore, they abandoned 
the fortress in Laconia which they had built as they sailed along the Peloponnesian coast toward Sicily; 
and in general, if there seemed to be any useless expenditure anywhere, they retrenched in order to save 
money; but above all they kept an eye on their allies, that they might not revolt from them. 

(Loeb ed., transl. C. Forster Smith) 


12. Thucydides, 8.95.1 


ai 0& tæv IeAonovvnotov vies napansevoaoal Kai nepiparodoai Xovviov ópuictovrai ueraco OopiKod te 
xai [Ipacidy, botepov ó& åpıkvoðvtar ég Qpwnov. 


But the Peloponnesian’s ships, after sailing along the coast and doubling Sunium, came to anchor 
between Thoricus and Prasiae, but afterwards went on to Oropos. 
(Loeb ed., transl. C. Forster Smith) 


13. Aristophanes, Knights, 560 
© ypocotpíauv ’, à 
ÓcAgivov ueó&cv Xovviópars, 


œ I'epatatie nai Kpovov 


Cronus son, 

Throned on Geraestus and Sunium bold 
Swaying thy dolphins with trident of gold. 
(Loeb ed., transl. B. Rogers) 


14. Aristophanes, Clouds, 401—403 
GARG TOV ATOD ye veov BóAAei Kai Zobviov &xpov AOQnvéov Kai TAG Ópóc Tac ueyóAac; 


... but instead hurls itself upon Zeus’ own temple, and Sunium’s lofty steep and the mighty oaks? 
(Loeb ed., transl. W. J. M. Starkie) 
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15. Aristophanes, Birds, 868 


x01 Kai MACHOW— 
Q Xovviépaxe, yaip’, &vac HeAapyuc. 
xai kúkvæ Io0io xai Anio 


And to all the [Olympian] birds and birdesses 

O Sunium-hawking, king of the Sea-mew, hail! 
And to the holy Swan, the Pythian and Delian one 
(Loeb ed., transl. B. Rogers) 


16. Lysias, Defence Against a Charge of Taking Bribes (AnoAoyia S5wpodokiacs anapdaonpos, 
5.2) 


áviAoca ovv TH tíjg oKEevic avabéost ékkalóeka vac. Kai mavaOnvaioig roig uupoic &yoprjyouv 
zoppiyictaig &yeveioig, Kai ávmAcca émtà vag vevíkyka ó8& tpujpei MEV óuAAcuevoc éri Lovvia, 
AVOAWMOAG MEVTEKAIOEKA. [LVAC. 


Spending on it, with the dedication of the equipment, sixteen minae; and at the Little Panathenaea I 
produced a chorus of beardless pyrrhic dancers, and spent seven minae. I have won a victory with a 
warship in the race at Sunium, spending fifteen minae. 

(Loeb ed., transl. W. R. M. Lamb) 


17. Xenophon, Hellenica, 5.1.23 
émi 0& Lovviov &AOQv Kai óAkáóag yEewovoas TAG uév TIVAC oltov, TAC è xai &éuxoAfc, Aa. 


And on coming to Sunium he captured trading vessels also, some of them full of corn, others of 
merchandise. 
(Loeb ed., transl. C. L. Brownson) 


18. Plato, Crito, 43.d.3 


KPITON. Oro: ù piktai, &AAà oket uév uoi Ge1v týuepov ¿č ev &zayyéAAovorv TKOVTES TIVES mò 
Lovviov kai katadinovtes éxei abt0. ÓijAov ovv ék toútæv TOV AyYyEA@V OTL CEL vrjuepov, kai AvayKn O& 
&lc abpiov gotal, © L@xKpatec, tov Piov oe tedevtay. 


CRITO. It has not exactly come, but I think it will come today from the reports of some men who have 
come from Sunium and left it there. Now it is clear from what they say that it will come today, and so 
to-morrow, Socrates, your life must end. 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. N. Fowler) 


19. Demosthenes, On the Crown, 38.8 
KOATAKOLICELV ÔÈ xod và EK TOV QYPÕV návta tijv TAXÍOTNV, TA LEV évtóg OTAOIMV EkKaTOV eikoot eig &oto 
xai leipaið, ta 0& éktòç otraðiwv Exatov sikoa siç "EAgvoiva kai dvAnv xai Agidvav kai Pouvobvra Kai 


Xo0viov. 


All property in the country shall be immediately removed, if within a radius of 120 furlongs, to the City 
and Peiraeus; if outside this radius, to Eleusis, Phyle, Aphidna, Rhamnus, or Sunium. 
(Loeb ed., transl. C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince) 


20. Pseudo-Scylax, Periplus Scylacis, 51.5 


oti Ó& tò kbsdaiov thc Tpoicynviac. Kataviuxpd dé abtod éoti Lobviov adxpatnpiov tijg A0gvaiov 
yopac. Kata dé vobtó éoti vnoog BéAfiva. 
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... the promontory of Skyllaion, in Troizenia and directly across from it is the promontory of Sounion, 
in the territory of the Athenians. Opposite this promontory is the island and city of Belbina. 
(Transl. M. L. Allain) 


21. Pseudo-Scylax, Periplus Scylacis, 57.6 


O ôè Tleipaiebs Ayiévag &yei y’. AvágAvotoc veiyoc Kai Any. Zobviov akpwtyplov xai teiyoc. iepóv 
IHoceió vog. Oopikog teiyog ... 


The Piraeus has three harbours. Next are the fortifications and harbour of Anaphlystos, the promontory 
and fortification of Sounion, the temple of Poseidon, the fortification of Thorikos... 
(Transl. M. L. Allain) 


22. Pseudo-Scylax, Periplus Scylacis, 57.10 


IHepínAovc ths A0nvaicov yopag otáðia apu’. ano Tazióog yopac éni Xobviov otáóua v4’. ano Lovviov 
uéypi TOV ópov tov Bowotiov otåðia yv '. 


The voyage past the territory of the Athenians is 1140 stadia; from the region of Iapis to Sounion there 
are 490 stadia; from Sounion all the way to the borders of the Boeotians there are 650 stadia. 
(Transl. M. L. Allain) 


23. Hyperides, fr. 67.26 
Tic IHlpovaíag AOnvas rnyovuévqc, an’ kpas tis Avuxijc émpipaoa tov výoæœv eic ArAov KataipEl. 


Athena Pronaia leading the way, (Leto) sailed from the point (Sounion) of Attica through the islands to 
Delos. 
(Ed. C. Jensen, transl. by the author) 


24. Callimachus, Hymns, 4.47 


zoAAÓra oe Tpoignvos ano GavOo10 zoALyvgc 
&pyóuevoi Egupnvo0e Zapcovikob &vóoOt xóAzov 
vaca émeokeyavto, Kai éd 'Egüpng åvióvteç 

of uèv čt’ obr iov abO1, od ÔÈ oteivoio map’ ócóv 
&ópauec Evpinoio zópov kavaynóà PEOVTOG, 
XaAraidikfic 0’ aDtfjuap &vivauévi àAOc bÓcp 
u&oo 'éc A0qvaiov mpocevycao Xobviov áxpov 

Ñ Xiov Ñ vijoowo ói&fipoyov Boat uactóv 
Tlap0eving ‘obra yàp &jv duoc’, yi oe vóugoa 
yettoves Aykotov Moxadnooioes &etviooav. 


Oft-times did sailors coming from Troezen unto Ephyra within the Saronic gulf desert thee, and on 
their way back from Ephyra saw thee no more there, but thou hadst run to the swift straits of the 
narrow Euripus with its sounding stream. And the same day, turning thy back on the waters of the sea 
of Chalkis, thou didst swim to the Sunian headland of the Athenians or to Chios or to the wave-washed 
breast of the Maiden's Isle, not yet called Samos — where the nymph of Mycalessos, neighbours of 
Ancaeus, entertained thee. 

(Loeb ed., transl. A. W. Mair) 


25. Polybius, 34.7.13 
obtoc ó& tàç u£v SO TAC mpatac óuoiwç éxtiOetai, tpityv dé THY Kata Madéac kal Xoóviov, ég' HoH 


Eliac naoa kai ý TAdvpic kai tic Opdxne tivå, tetaptny ô THY Kata THY Opakiay yeppóvyoov, ég "rj tà 
Kata Snotov Kai ABvdov oteva. 
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Polybius agrees about the two first, but makes the third, that reaching to Malea and Sunium, occupied 
by the whole of Greece, by Illyria and parts of Thrace, the fourth being the Thracian Chersonese, on 
which is the Strait between Sestus and Abydus. 

(Loeb ed., transl. N. R. Paton) 


26. Diodorus Siculus, 11.3.8 
TAC yàp vrjoovc tac évtdc Koavéov Kai Tpioxiov koi Xovvíov mpoonyuévoc rjv 6 Baci cc. 


... for the king had won over to his side the islands lying within the Cyanean Rocks and Tropium and 
Sunium. 
(Loeb ed., transl. C. H. Oldfather) 


27. Strabo, 2.1.40 


yevôðç ij uayouévoc cľpntar GiTIAOEITO uev yàp Kai TOOT’ àv lows tic. Óu qroiv &xpag vpeic trjc E¥parne, 
uíav uèv tibeiç thy ép jc ý HeAonóvvqoog. &yei yap vi noAvayióÉc. Kai yàp TO Xobviov ákpoxtpiácei óuoícg 
th Aakcvikfj. ob zoÀD 1jcvov ueoquppiveotepov Ov vv Modedyv Kai kóAzov &zoAaupávov àcióAoyov. 
xai ý Opaxia Xeppovynoos àxoAauávei mpoc tò Zobviov tov te MéAava KoAnov Kai tooc épecijg vo0c 
Maxedovixobc. ei 6’ obv rapeinuev TODTO. xai TOV óiaotiurov tà zAsiota pavepõç yevóoypagobusva 
&A&yyei THV &zeiptav TOV zózov zxepDGAAovcay... 


Perhaps find fault [with Eratosthenes] on this point too, namely, because he says ‘three promontories’ of 
Europe, putting down as *one promontory' that on which is the Peloponnesus; for it is split, so to speak, 
into a number of promontories; for example, Sunium is a promontory just as much as is Laconia, since 
it reaches almost as far south as Maleae and embraces a gulf of considerable size. And the Thracian 
Cherronese and the promontory of Sunium cut off, between them, not only the gulf of Melas but also all 
the Macedonian Gulfs that come after Melas. However, if we should pass over this objection, still, the 
most of the distances, which are obviously wrong, prove that Eratosthenes’ ignorance of these regions 
is surpassing... 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


28. Strabo, 2.5.21 


ÔÈ TO KOS THC ÜaAAttqc tabtHS MEpi verpaioyiALoug Å Lupi zAeloog. tO ó& zAÓoc nepi ÓioyiAToUc. 
MEpleyETAL ÔÈ úno TOV Aey0évtov uepæv tfc Aciac xai thc ånò Lovviov uéypi Ospuaíoo xóAzov ztpoc 
dpxtov éyobonc tov zAoóv zapaAíac xai rv Maxeóovicov KóAzov u£ypi ths Opaxiag Xeppovrijoov. 


The length of this sea is about four thousand stadia or slightly more, and its breadth is about two 
thousand stadia. It is surrounded by the aforesaid regions of Asia and by the coast-line from Sunium 
to the Thermaic Gulf as you sail towards the north and by the Macedonian Gulfs up to the Thracian 
Chersonese. 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


29. Strabo 7.7.4 


tò 0’ Aiyaiov néAayoc Ovo kAüCet zAeopag tç EAAddosc, tr]v uv mpòç Ew DAérovoav, teivovoav óà rò 
LOVVIOV MPO trjv ApKtov uéypi TOD Oepuatov xóAzovo Kai OzcoaAovixeiag Maxedovixnc moses, f] vv 
Láta 1t V GAdwv EevavopEi, thy ó8 zipóc vótov THV Makeóoviki]v &áxó Oecoahovikelag uéypi STPLMLOVOG. 
[...] ao dé Lovviov uéypi HeAozovvijcoo tò Mupt@ov got Kai Kpyntixov néAayoc Kai Aipoxov ... 


The Aegean sea washes Greece on two sides: first, the side that faces towards the east and stretches 
from Sunium towards the north as far as the Thermaean Gulf and Thessaloniceia, a Macedonian city, 
which at the present time is more populous than any of the rest; and secondly, the side that faces towards 
the south, I mean the Macedonian country, extending from Thessaloniceia as far as the Strymon ... But 
from Sunium to the Peloponnese lie the Myrtoan, the Cretan, and the Libyan Seas... 
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(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 
30. Strabo, 7.7.13 


tà MEV OF] TPOTA uépr tà nepi Xooviov ónepreiuévimv &yei THY AtuKny odv th Meyapık u£ypi tod Kpioaiov 
KÓAZOU... 


The first portion, then, of this part [sc. of the Macedonian coastline] — I mean the region of Sunium — has 
above it Attica together with the Megarian country as far as the Crisaean Gulf... 
(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


31. Strabo, 9.1.1 


qoi 0’ EbOocCoc, el tic vorjoeiev nrò TOV Kepavviwv ópàv mì Xobviov tò tic Attık &xpov Eni tà mpoc 
£c u&pr vevauéviv eDOeiav, év decid uév &zxoAelyerv tv HeAonóvvqoov óAqv zpogc vótov, év aplotepa ðè 
kai ztpóg THY äpktov tHV amo vOv Kepavviov ópàv avveyfj mapadiav u&£ypi tod Kpioaiov KoAnov kai ts 
Meyapioos xai coumáong thc AttiKne. 


Eudoxus says that if one should imagine a straight line drawn from the Ceraunian mountains to Sunium, 
the promontory of Attica, it would leave on the right, towards the south, the whole of the Peloponnesus, 
and on the left, towards the north, the continuous coast-line from the Ceraunian Mountains to the 
Crisaean Gulf and Megaris, and the coast-line of all Attica. 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


32. Strabo, 9.1.2 


évtab0a Ó' goti Kata uéomv nov tijv AEyOcioav ypauju]v ó Ieipaieüg tò vOv AOnvavy éniveiov. Ói£ye 
yàp tod uèv Xyoivobtvrtoc tod Kata tov TaOuóv zepi tpiakootoug NEVINKOVTA OTAOLOVG, TOD dé Xovviov 
TplaKOVTA xai TpiaKootovs: [...] KaLwavt è TO LobvIOV zpOc GpKtov uév 6 zAo0c, éxkAivov [dé] MPO 
Ovoly. 


Now here, at the centre of the aforesaid line, is the Peiraeus, the seaport of Athens. It is distant from 
Schoenus, at the Isthmus, about three hundred and fifty stadia, and from Sunium three hundred and 
thirty... After doubling Sunium one’s voyage is towards the north, but with an inclination towards the 
west. 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


33. Strabo, 9.1.21 


ei’ Akyovoio Aigwveig Adaisic oi Aigwvixoi Avayopáoioi: sita Oopaisic Aaumtpeig Aiyideic 
Avaghtoto ACnvieic: ovtoi uev oi u£ypi tijc &xpag toð Lovviov. 


Then Halimusii, Aexoneis, Alaeeis, Aexonici, and Anagyrasi. Then Thoreis, Lamptreis, Aegilieis, 
Anaflystii, Azeneis. These are the demes as far as the cape Sunium. 
(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


34. Strabo, 9.1.22 


Kopyavt È THV Kata tò Sobviov áxpav ációAoyog uoç Xoóviov, eita Gópikoc, cita [otapog óijuoc 
obtw Kadobuevoc, ¿č ob oi &vópsc ITorájuo, elita ITpacià Xreipià Bpavpóv, Sxov tò tho Bpavpwviac 
Aptéuidos ispov, [AAai Apagn]videc, 6xov tò tho TovponóAov, Mvoppivoüc IIpofiáAiv0og Mapaday, 
6nov Midtiddys tac peta Adtioc tod IIépoov óvváueig &pónv óiégÜeiev ob zepiuetvag voTEpIcovtTAas 
Aakedaioviovs 01a thy ztavo£Amnvov. 


On doubling the cape Sunium one comes to Sunium, a noteworthy deme; then to Thoricus; then to 
a deme called Potamus, whose inhabitants are called Potamii; then to Prasia, to Steiria, to Brauron, 
where is the temple of the Artemis Brauronia, to Halae Araphenides, where is the temple of Artemis 
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Tauropolus, to Myrrinus, to Probalinthus, and to Marathon, where, Miltiades utterly destroyed the 
forces under Datis the Persian, without waiting for the Lacedaemonians, who came too late because 
they wanted the full moon. 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


35. Strabo 9.2.3 


ý à ovv Boiwtia mpotepov uev zo DapDápov @xeito Aóvov Kai Teupixav ék tod Sovviov menAavmnuévov 
kai AcAÉycv kai 'Yávrov: cita. otvixeg Eoxov oi uevà. Káðuov, Óc týv te Kaóuetav étetyioe Kai vi] v ópyrv 
toic éxyóvoig &a£Aumev. 


Be that as it may, Boeotia in earlier times was inhabited by barbarians, the Aones and the Temmices, 
who wandered thither from Sunium, and by the Leleges and the Hyantes. Then the Phoenicians occupied 
it, I mean the Phoenicians with Cadmus. 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


36. Strabo, 14.1.13 


évtedOev O€ TO éyyotatw óiapuá otv éni Xobviov otaótov yiAicv ééakootov, Kat’ ápyàg uev Xáuov v 
óeciQ. Eyova xai Tkapiav xai Kopotac, toù 6& MeAavtiooc okonéAovc ¿č ev@vbumv, tò Aoixóv O& O10 
Léoov tæv KokAáÓcov vijoov. 


Thence the nearest passage across to Sunium is one thousand six hundred stadia; on the voyage one has 
at first Samos and Icaria and Corsia on the right, and the Melantian rocks on the left; and the remainder 
of the voyage is through the midst of the Cyclades islands. 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. L. Jones) 


37. Dio Chrysostom, Orationes 6.3.1 


tjv ÔÈ aÙ MOA év TO YOapAA@ xcio0o1 Kai zpoc ueoqnuppiav. onusiov ĝé TOvS yàp a0 TOD Lovviov 
Kataipovtas eic tov Ieipaia un dbvacbai GAAcG f] vóro Katapai. 


The city, moreover, was low-lying and faced to the south, as shown by the fact that those sailing from 
Sunium could not enter the Peiraeus except with a south wind. 
(Loeb ed., transl. J. W. Cohoon) 


38. Plutarch, Aratus 34.4.6 


Lakpàv Khivnpys oónópyov. óucc v qopeio xoucouevoc UXHVINOE TH móet ztpOg THV ypelav. kai TOV 
émi THC epoopüc Aloyévy ovvéneioev &zoóobvai tóv te leipaia Kai triv Movvoyiav Kai thv Ladapiva 
Kai tò Xobviov voic AOnvaioic éni nevujkovra Kai Exatov vaAAvtoic. àv abtóc 6 Apatoc elioot tfj móle 
ovvepáñeto. zpooeycpoav ô’ e000c Aiyivyntai xai 'Epuuoveig roig Ayouoic. 


He himself was confined to his bed by a long sickness, nevertheless was carried in a litter to help the 
city in its time of need, and joined in persuading Diogenes, the commander of the garrison, to give up 
the Peiraeus, Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium to the Athenians for a hundred and fifty talents, twenty of 
which Aratus contributed himself. Moreover, Aegina and Hermione at once came over to the Achaeans. 
(Loeb ed., transl. B. Perrin) 


39. Plutarch, De Exilio 601A 


ó 0e Xoxpáuc Pédtiov, ob AOnvaioc 066’ "EAAQv àAAà kóojuoc civar Qijoag. c dv tic Póðioç enev rj 
KopívOioc, 6t1 undé Xovvíq unóé Towópo unôè voic Kepavvioig évékAeicev éavtóv. 


Whereas the saying of Socrates is still better, that he was no Athenian or Greek, but a *Cosmian' (as one 
might say ‘Rhodian’ or ‘Corinthian’) because he did not shut himself up within Sunium and Taenarus 
and the Ceraunian mountains. 
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(Loeb ed., transl. H. De Lacy) 
40. Plutarch, de Herodoti malignitate, 862C 


Ob unv Aià rot! éácavreg iócouev tà META THY udymv. «toi Ó& Aoimfjow» quoiv, «oi Dópfopoi 
éeCavaxpovoduevol. Kai avadaBovtes k tfjg vnoov év tH činov tà éd ‘Epetpincg avdpanoda, nepiénAcov 
Lovviov, DBovAóuevoi pOnvai vobc AOnvaiovg apixouEevol elc tò Goto aitin ó& &oxev AOnvaioiol ¿č 
AAKMEMVIOEMV unyaviic abrobc Tadta em1vonOjval. tobtovs yàp cvvOsuévooc toic: [léponow ávaócicoi 
aonida &oüociv Hon év thot vyvat. obto1 u£v On xepiénAgov Xobviov.» 


Never mind that; let us look at events after the battle. ‘The rest of the ships got off’ he says, ‘and the 
Persians aboard them, after picking up their Eretrian slaves whom they had left on Aegilia, laid a course 
round Sunium for Athens, which they hoped to reach in advance of the Athenian army. In Athens the 
Alcmeonidae were accused of suggesting this move; they had, it was said, an understanding with the 
Persians, and raised a shield as a signal to them when they were already on board. So the Persian fleet 
was on its way round Sunium.’ 

(Transl. A. Bowen) 


41. Plutarch, de Herodoti malignitate 862E 
Arn; avéu@ zoapaóóvreg avtovs, GAA’ alpetar uèv oris abtoic ztipoóooíag onusiov. énindéovol O& 
taic AOnvaic éAnicovtec adprjoeiv. Kai Kad’ ýovyiav Lobviov xáuyavrec óxepaucpobvrai Padypav oi ó8 


TPÕTOL kai OOKILOTATOL TOV &vópOv zpoóióóaotv ANEYVOKOTES TŇV MOALV. 


Abandoning themselves to the wind that would take them furthest from Attica? No: a shield is raised 
as a sign to them of treachery, and they sail for Athens expecting to take it, they double Sunium at their 
ease and hover off Phalerum, while Athens’ first and finest citizens prepare to betray her in despair. 
(Transl. A. Bowen) 


42. Arrian, Alexandri anabasis, 6.11.6 


Kai THY év LaAapivi yevouevny vavuayiav mpoc iobu@ và KopivOiwv é€eot Aéyerv Ot &yéveto. Kai THY ET’ 
Aptewioin ths Etpotac mpoc Alyivg fj Zovvíq. 


It is legitimate to say that the naval battle at Salamis took place by the Isthmus of Corinth, and the battle 
of Euboean Artemisium near Aegina or Sunium. 

(Loeb ed., transl. P.A. Brunt) 

43. Aelius Herodianus or Pseudo-Herodianus, de prosodia catholica, 3.1.174 


L1pvoc zepi tv Kpýtyv vfjoog ano Lipvov tov Lovviov. cg NixóAaoc n£unxtq. 


Siphnos: island near Crete from Siphnus of Sunium, as Nicolaus asserts in his fifth book. 
(Ed. A. Lentz, transl. by the author) 


44. Aelius Herodianus or Pseudo-Herodianus, de prosodia catholica, 3.1.344 
tpiycvoo yap obons ai ovvvevovoal émi tÒ Zobviov ExatépwOev Ovo MAEvpai TAPŘALOL TLYYAVODVOL... 


Most of Attica being of triangular shape the coasts converge to the Sunium on both sides. 
(Ed. A. Lentz, transl. by the author) 


45. Aelius Herodianus or Pseudo-Herodianus, de prosodia catholica, 3.1.358 
Lovviov ófjuoc Aeovtidos pvdyc. ‘Ounpos ĝe &xpov kahet àAA Öte Xobviov AKpov. 


Sunium is a deme and is ascribed to the Leontis tribe. Homer refers to it as a promontory. 
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(Ed. A. Lentz, transl. by the author) 
46. Aelius Herodianus or Pseudo-Herodianus, de prosodia catholica 3.1.360 


tà ÔIà TOD «-10v» tpico4Aafia. &yovra digGoyyov év th ápyobog mponapogbvEetal, ui] Ovta 0mokopiotikó. 
«gpoüpiov. matyviov. zotuviov. Xoóviov. Alyiov. avAlov.» 


Three-syllables ending with '-;ov' and having diphthongs in the first syllable are stressed in the 
antepenultimate syllable if they are not diminutive, for example, gpovpiov. zaíyviov. zoiuviov. XOUVIOV. 
Aiylov. aA10v etc. 

(Ed. A. Lentz, transl. by the author) 


47. Aelius Herodianus or Pseudo-Herodianus, Nepi rtapovü uv, 3.2.889 


ý «iéy vip» ó énivoel éd óuoiótqvog gc yap AQuovov AQuovets kai I'ápyopov l'apyapsbg xai Zoóviov 
Zovviebc Kai Xiyeieóg Kai TAebc kai Acorcvieóg xai Havricamaueóg xai AovAv160c. obrogc «Afpotovebo». 


As Athmonon has Athmoneus and Gargaron Gargareus and Sounion Sounieus and Sigieus and Ilieus 
and Leuconieus and Pantikapaieus and Doulikieus in the same way there 1s Abrotoneus. 
(Ed. A. Lentz, transl. by the author) 


48. Lucian, bis accusatus sive tribunalia, 8.1 
EPMHZ 


IHpotcuev, © Aixy, tatty £000 tod Lovviov uuxpoóv nO tov Yuntròv éni và Aaià tfjc Hápvyðoç. £vOa ai 
Ovo ékeivai äkpai. ob yàp &oucag éxAeAfja0o1 nálar tr]v óðóv GALE Ti OaKpEIC. 


HERMES. 


Let us set out in this direction, Justice, straight for Sunium, not far from the foot of Hymettus, to the 
left of Parnes, where you see those two heights; you have probably forgotten the way long since. But 
why are you crying. 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler) 


49. Lucian, bis accusatus sive tribunalia, 9.2 


AMG uetačò Aóycov Hon nAnoiáGouev tH Attic Mote tò u&v Lovviov év dEcia Kataleinapev. eic ĝè THY 
áxpózoAtv &zovebopev On. xai éneínep katapepýkauev. at uév évtadOa mov éni Tod mayov xá0noo 
&lc tijv nvóka ópó oa 


But in the course of our talk we are already drawing near to Attica, so let us leave Sunium on our 
right, and now let us glide down to the Acropolis. Now that we have alighted, you sit down here on the 
Areopagus somewhere, facing the Pnyx... 

(Loeb ed., transl. H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler) 


50. Galen, de methodo medendi, 14.10.46 


évypynos uèv yàp 6 Badioac éx IHeioaécc émi Xobviov, éxivij yap Opactikasc. tovtéotiv Č éavtod TE 
Kai Kata thy oikeíav qooiv. made dé 6 theboac éxi tò Xobviov ék tod IHeipouécoc. 


Whoever walks from the Piraeus until Sunium makes an active motion on his own and because of his 
own motion; on the contrary whoever sails from Piraeus to Sunium is carried by boat. 
(C. G. Kuehn ed., transl. by the author) 
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51. Pausanias 1.1.1 


THC ġneipov tho EdAnvixnc Kata vrjooug tac KoxAáóag Kai médayos tò Aiyaiov &xpa Xobviov MPOKEITAl 
yc thc Artucfic. Kai Alunv te napaniEevoavi THY aKpav oti Kai vaog AOnvac Lovviddos émi kopugi] THS 
aKpas. mAgovt 0& éc TÒ ztpóoc Aaüpióv TÉ otv. 


On the Greek mainland facing the Cyclades Islands and the Aegean Sea the Sunium promontory stands 
out from the Attic land. When you have rounded the promontory you see a harbour and a temple to 
Athena of Sunium on the peak of the promontory. Farther on is Laurium. 

(Loeb ed., transl. W. H. S. Jones) 


52. Pausanias 1.28.2 


tatc tiic AOnvac 1| tod ddpatoc aiyur Kai ó Aógoc toO xpávovg and Lovviov zpoozAéovotv gouv HOH 
OUVOTNTA. 


The point of the spear of this Athena and the crest of her helmet are visible to those sailing to Athens, 
as soon as Sunium is passed. 
(Loeb ed., transl. W. H. S. Jones) 


53. Pausanias, 2.8.6 


patos óé, öç oi tà év IHeAonzovvijoo npoekeyæpýkei, óeivóv yeto [Teipaia xoi Movvoyiay, čti dé 
Lahapiva xai Lovviov éyóueva óxó Maxeóóvov zepiog0fjvat, xai —o yop rjAniCe dbvacOai mpoc Piav 
avta &ceAelv—4A1i0yévmv mete tòv év roig gpoopoic Gápyovta &qeivai TA ycopía Eni TAAGVTOIS MEVIHKOVTA 
kai EKATOV, kai TOV yprutov avvetéAgoev aDtOc APyvatoic Extov uépog. 


After his success in the Peloponnesus, Aratus thought it a shame to allow the Macedonians to hold 
unchallenged Peiraeus, Munychia, Salamis and Sunium; but not expecting to be able to take them by 
force he bribed Diogenes, the commander of the garrisons, to give up the positions for a hundred and 
fifty talents, himself helping the Athenians by contributing a sixth part of the sum. 

(Loeb ed., transl. W. H. S. Jones) 


54. Pausanias, 10.25.2 


‘Ounpoc è Néotopa énoínoev dda te O1adeyomevov zpoc TgA£uayov xai nepi tod dpovrióog notpoc 
Lèv Ovntopos, MeveA&ov 0& rjv kopepvýtns, óokiuctaxoc 0& gç THY téyvyv, kai cg LOUVIOV HON TO £v TH 
Aruxjji zxapazA£ovta énéAo[ev avtov TÒ ypedv. 


Homer represents Nestor as speaking about the Phrontis in his conversation with Telemachus, saying 
that he was the son of Onetor and the steersman of Menelaus, of very high repute in his craft, and how 
he came to his end when he was already rounding Sunium in Attica. 

(Loeb ed., transl. W. H. S. Jones) 


55. Athenaeus, Deipnosophistai 6.104.13 


kai AMOOTAVTAC qnoiv a0tobc kataqoveboat LEV Tod éni TOV ueráAAov qóAakac. KatahapéoOal è THY 
éxi Xovvíq àxpónzoAtv Kai éri z0A0v ypóvov mopOjoai thy Aviv... 


[Poseidonius] says that once they revolted and put to death the guards of the mines; and that they seized 
on the Acropolis on Sunium, and that for a very long time they ravaged Attica... 
(Loeb ed., transl. C. D. Yonge) 


56. Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 3.23.21 


TO YODV YEVVALOTATOV TOV éuoi npayOévtræv o008 ératvov tic HEiwWOE TOTE.» «tí è ON yevvaiov EipyacOal 
gnoeig Ñ tò zepiepAqkévai MoAéav te kai Xoóviov yoAwoocag éxoepouéviv THV vabüv. kai TO KATO 
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zpLvav TE kai zpQpav tov åvéuwv, ónó0ev &KSOOHGOVIAL, CAPAC OLEYVOKEVAL épuázov TE UTEPAPAL TO 
oxagos év EvPoia Koidn... 


At any rate, the noblest of my deeds no one thought praiseworthy at the time.’ ‘What is this noble thing 
you will claim to have done? Is it to have rounded cape Malea and cape Sounion, restraining the ship 
when it was being carried away, to have clearly determined the direction from which the winds would 
fall on the prow or the stern, to have carried your vessel past the reefs in the Hollows of Euboea...’ 
(Loeb ed., transl. C. Jones) 


57. Philostratus, Apollonii epistulae, 70.11 


Ó uactpozoóc kai TPO TOV LaKpOV TEly@v, Ó zapáoitoc mpo thc Movvoytac Kai mpo tod Tleipaids, ý 0g0G 
ÔÈ o008 Xobviov EYEI. 


The pimp before the Long Walls, the hanger-on before Munychia and the Piraeus. The goddess does not 
even dwell in Sounion. 
(Loeb ed., transl. C. Jones) 


58. Porphyrius, Quaestionum Homericarum ad Odysseam pertinentium reiliquiae, 4.1.9 


KAIA’ Öte Zobviov ipóv &gixóue0 ' &pov AOgvécov» (y 278) ài ti ó TqAéuayoc eic Aakxeóaiuova éhO@v 
oùk évétoye TO Tkapi@: kaitoi &Aoyov éAOó0vra t@ matpi TiS UNTPOS uù évroyeiv. 


‘But when we came to holy Sunium the promontory of Athens’ (3.278) why Telemachus coming to 
Sparta did not meet Icarius? Certainly it is absurd that having arrived he did not meet the father of his 
mother’. 

(A. Nauck ed., transl. by the author) 


59. Libanius, Orationes, 1.19 


&0yOLu]v TE toic Oeoic yevéa0a xai EUALT@ TO1AdTA Gplotedoal Kai Opapeiv uèv elc Hleipaid te kai Xobviov 
xai tog &AAovc Aiuévag véov ép’ ápzayij tic óAkáóoc éxpávrov. ópaueiv Ó8 onep ts prays avOic eic 
KópivOov xpiÜnoóuevov, óeinva ó& Ócínvoig avvetpovra... 


I used to pray heaven that it should be my lot too to distinguish myself so, to go hot-foot to the Piraeus 
or Sunium or other ports to kidnap students at their landing, and then go off hot-foot once more to 
Corinth to stand trial for the kidnapping, give a string of parties... 

(Loeb ed., transl. A. F. Norman) 


60. Stephanus, Ethnica, 9.12 


ac yap AO0uovov Aduovets xai I'ápyapov Tapyapeúç xai Xobviov Lovviebs xai Liyelevb¢ Kai TAeóc Kai 
Aevkoviets kai TlavtKxanaiets Kai Aoviiyiebc. obtac Afpotoveve. 


As Athmonon has Athmoneus and Gargaron Gargareus and Sunium Sunieus and Sigieus and Ilieus and 
Leuconiaeus and Pantikapaieus and Doulikieus in the same way there is Abrotoneus. 
(A. Meineke ed., transl. by the author) 


61. Stephanus, Ethnica 64.11 


obta yàp éxAn@n óià x0 1040 uépog attic xaOicveio0a eic OdAacoay tpiyæovov yàp obons ai ovvvEevovoal 
émi tò Lobviov ExatépwOev Ovo mAevpai nopáAi1 toyyávovor. 


Most of Attica being of triangular shape the coasts converge to Sunium on both sides... 
(A. Meineke ed., transl. by the author) 
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62. Stephanus, Ethnica, 536.23 
«1póoyiov.» yopa Aito tac, tò éOvixov Ipooyieóc cg Xobviov Lovvievs. 


‘Proschion.’ land in Aetolia, the ethnic name is Proschieus as for Sounion is Sounieus. 
(A. Meineke ed., transl. by the author) 


63. Stephanus, Ethnica, 572.15 
«2 ippuov.» zóAig Houióvov tò éQvicóv Xipyueóc, cc tod Lobviov LovviEve. 


*Sirmion.' a Paeonian town, the ethnic name is Sirmieus as for Sounion is Sounieus. 
(A. Meineke ed., transl. by the author) 


64. Stephanus, Ethnica, 573.4 
«Xipvoc.» zepi vi)v Kpntnyv víjaoc. a0 Lipvov toù Lovviov, oç NikóAooc méunto. 


‘Siphnos,’ island near Crete, from Siphnos of Sunium, as Nicolaus asserts in his fifth book. 
(A. Meineke ed., transl. by the author) 


65. Stephanus, Ethnica, 581.10 


«XóAAi0v.» KopivOov zxoALyviov OovKvdidns devtépa. tò €Ovikov Loddiebs, donep KáAAov Kadhieve. 
Lobviov Lovvievs. "Titov Thieve. 


‘Sollion’ citadel of Corinth, Thucydides, second book, the ethnic name Sollieus as for Callion is 
Callieus, for Sounion is Sounieus, for Ilion is Ilieus. 
(A. Meineke ed., transl. by the author) 


66. Stephanus, Ethnica, 582.13 


«2oóviov.» uoç Aeovtidos qvAfic. 'Ougpog dé &xpov kaAei «àAA' öte Lobviov &xpov». ó ónuótqc 
Lovvievs cg Thiebs. ta tonixa Lovviobev Xobvióvóe Lovvioi. xai tò OAvkÓv Lovviac. 


*Sounion,' a deme of the Leontis tribe, which Homer describes as a promontory. The demesman is 
Sounieus as Ilieus. The nouns denoting locality are Souniothen, Sounionde, Sounioi and the feminine 
is Sounias. 

(A. Meineke ed., transl. by the author) 


67. Stephanus, Ethnica, 693.4 


«Xnoiov.» Tovíag mohizviov. cc AzoAAóÓcpoc év YpoviKa@v zpoxq. ó noAitns XnotEvs, ec "Thiov Thievs, 
LOBVIOV LOVVIEVG... 


*Cesion,' a citadel of Ionia, as Apollodorus mentions in his first book of the Chronicles, the citizen 
being Cesieus, as for Ilion is Ilieus, Sounion Sounieus, etc. 
(A. Meineke ed., transl. by the author) 


68. Eustathius, Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam, 1.127 


‘Ou mepi étapov tagyv zovobusvoc ó MevéAaoc Kata tò dnAwmOéev Xobviov, th mEpi zAo0v óvotoyíia 
meplénece. Odwac yap ékelvov Kai KtépEea ÉT’ abt KtEpEioas Eita TAELOAG, ... 


Menelaus overcame his misfortune at sea and buried his companion at Sounion, offering lavish gifts, 
before sailing on... 
(M. Van der Valk ed., transl. by the author) 
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Latin sources 
69. Terence, Eunuchus, 110-20 


Thais arbitror; 

certum non scimus: matris nomen et patris 
dicebat ipsa: patriam et signa cetera 

neque scibat neque per aetatem etiam potis erat. 
Mercator hoc addebat : a praedonibus, 

unde emerat, se audisse abreptam e Sunio. 
Mater ubi accepit, coepit studiose omnia 
docere, educere, ita uti si esset filia. 

Sororem plerique esse credebant meam. 

Ego, cum illo, quocum tum uno rem habebam hospite, 
abii huc: qui mihi reliquit haec habeo omnia. 


I think so, but we cannot say for certain. Her father's and mother's name she told us herself; her country 
and the clues that might have led to her identification she did not know, in fact due to her age she could 
not know. The merchant stated further that the pirates who sold her to him said she was stolen from 
Sunium. On becoming her owner my mother set herself zealously to instruct her and bring her up as her 
own daughter. Most people took her for my sister. I moved to Athens with the gentleman with whom I 
was then living, and who left me all that I have. 

(Transl. J. Sargeaunt) 


70. Cicero, ad Atticum, 7.3.126. 


Venio ad ‘Piraeea’, in quo magis reprehendendus sum quod homo Romanus ‘Piraeea’ scripserim, non 
‘Piraeum’ (sic enim omnes nostri locuti sunt), quam quod addiderim ‘in’; non enim omnes hoc ut oppido 
praeposui sed ut loco; et tamen Dionysius noster et qui est nobiscum Nicias Cous non rebatur oppidum esse 
Piraeea, sed de re videro, nostrum quidem si est peccatum, in eo est quod non ut de oppido locutus sum sed 
ut de loco, secutusque sum non dico Caecilium, ‘mane ut ex portu in Piraeum’ (malus enim auctor Latinitatis 
est), sed Terentium, cuius fabellae propter elegantiam sermonis putabantur a C. Laelio scribi, ‘heri aliquot 
adulescentuli coiimus in Piraeum '; et idem, ‘mercator hoc addebat, captam e Sunio’; quod si demous oppida 
volumus esse, tam est oppidum Sunium quam Piraeus. 


Now I come to Piraeus, in which matter as a Roman, I am more open to criticism for writing Piraeea 
instead of Piraeum, the form universally used by our countrymen, than for adding the preposition. I 
prefixed it not as to a town but as to a locality — and after all, our friend Dionysius and Nicias of Cos, 
who is with us, think Piraeus is not a town. But this matter I leave for further enquiry. If I have made a 
mistake it is in speaking of a locality instead of a town, and I had for precedent not Caecilius *when I 
went early from the harbour to Piraeus,’ (for his Latin is not much to go by), but Terence, whose plays 
were supposed from the elegance of their diction to be the work of C. Laelius; ‘Yesterday a party of us 
young fellows went to Piraeus’ and ‘The trader added that she was taken from Sunium;' if we are going 
to say that demes are towns, then Sunium is as much a town as Piraeus. 

(Transl. Shackleton Bailey) 


71. Vitruvius, 4.8.4 


Item generibus allis constituuntur aedes ex esdem symmetriis ordinatae et alio genere dispositiones 
habentes, uti est Castoris in circo Flaminio et inter duos lucos Veiovis, item argutius Nemori Dianae 
columnis adiectis dextra ac sinistra ad umoros pronai. Hoc autem genere primo facta est, uti Castoris 
in circo, Athenis in arce et in Attica Sunio Palladis Minervae. Earum non aliae sed eaedem sunt 
proportiones. Cellae enim longitudinibus duplices sunt ad latitudines uti reliquae, ex is omnia quae 
solent esse in frontibus, ad latera sunt translata. 
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Further, temples of other orders are laid out and built with the same symmetries, yet having layouts of 
orders other than the Tuscan; such as the temple of Castor in the Circus Flaminius, of Veiovis between 
the Two Groves, and with more subtle proportions, the temple of Diana Nemorensis with columns 
added right and left on the sides of the pronaos. The first temples built in the manner of that of Castor 
in the Circus were those of Pallas (Minerva) in the Acropolis at Athens, and at Sunium in Attica, of the 
same rather than different proportions. For like the others, the cellas are double in length compared to 
their breadth. In these temples also, all the features which are customary on the front are transferred to 
the flanks. 

(Transl. F. Granger) 


72. Livy, 28.8.11 


Ipse (scil.: Nicias, praetor Achaeorum) ab Cenchreis praeter terram Atticam super Sunium navigans 
inter medias prope hostium classes Chalcidem pervenit. 


He himself (sc. Nicias, chief magistrate of the Achaeans) sailing from Cenchreae along the coast of 
Attica round Sunium, virtually through the middle of enemy fleets, came to Chalcis. 
(Transl. F. Gardner Moore) 


73. Livy, 31.23.3-4 


His auctoribus profectus (scil.: Gaius Claudius), quamquam Sunium ita mature pervenerat ut inde 
proveni ad primas angustias Euboeae posset, ne superato promunturio conspiceretur, classem in 
statione usque ad noctem tenuit; primis tenebris movit et tranquillo pervectus Chalcidem paulo ante 
lucem, qua infrequentissima urbis sunt, paucis militibus turrim proximam murumque circa scalis cepit 
alibi sopitis custodibus, alibi nullo custodiente. 


Acting on this information, Claudius started out, and although he reached Sunium so early that he 
could have made the opening of the Euboean straits, he held his fleet at anchor until night-fall, lest he 
be seen after rounding the promontory; at dusk he moved, and after a calm voyage reached Chalcis a 
little before daybreak. With a few soldiers using scaling ladders, he captured the nearest tower and the 
adjoining wall in a thinly-populated section of the city, the sentinels being found in some places asleep, 
in others absent from their posts. 

(Transl. E. T. Sage) 


74. Livy, 32.17.3 


Navales copiae duabus claris urbibus Euboeae intra dies paucos captis circumvectae Sunium, Atticae 
terrae promunturium, Cenchreas, Corinthiorum 


The fleets, having captured two important cities of Euboea within a few days, sailed around Sunium, the 
promontory of the land of Attica, and steered toward Cenchreae, the port of the Corinthians. 
(Transl. E. T. Sage) 


75. Pomponius Mela, de Chorographia, 27 


Aegaeum statim pelagus vaste longum litus inpellit, summotasque terras hinc 
ad promunturium quod Sunium vacatur magno ambitu mollique circumagit. 


First of all, there is the Aegean sea, which is large and defines a long coast, and which extends further 
and surrounds smoothly the lands which fall away from it, from here (sc. the Hellespont) and down to 
the promontory which is called Sunium. 

(Transl. A. Silberman) 
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76. Pliny, NH, 4.24 


In Attica fontes Cephisia, Larine, Callirroe, Enneacrunos, montes Brilessus, Aegialeus, Icarius, 
Hymettus, Lycabettus, locus Ilisos, a Piraeeo XLV milia Sunium promunturium Thoricos promunturium 
Potamos, Steria, Brauron, quondam oppida, Thamnus pagus, locus Marathon, campus Triasius, 
oppidum Melita et Oropus in confinio Boeotiae. 


In Attica there are the springs of Cephisia, Larine, and the Nine Wells of Callirrhoe, and the mountains 
of Brilessus, Aegialeus, Icarius, Hymettus and Lycabettus; the place called Ilissus; the promontories of 
Capo Colonna, 45 miles from Piraeus, and Thoricos; the former towns of Potamos, Steria and Brauron, 
the village of Rhamnus, the place called Marathon, the Thriasian Plain, the town of Melita, and Oropos 
on the border with Boeotia. 

(Transl. H. Rackham) 


77. Pliny, NH, 21.53 


Est enim in Italiae Campania laudatissima (scil.: in coronamenta folia), Graecis in Sunio, mox 
Chalcidica et Cretica, ubicumque vero asperis et silvestribus nata. 


For in Italy the favourite kind (sc. of leaves used to make chaplets) grows in Campania, in Greece at 
Sunium, next in repute the melilot of Chalcidice and Crete, being found however everywhere only in 
wild, woody districts. 

(Transl. W. H. S. Jones) 


78. Avienus, Carmina, 3.677—9 


Nec procul Aegyptum Rhodus adiacet, adiacet oram 
Suniados, qua se protendit caespes Abantum, 
fertilis Aeginae tellus, et opima Salamis. 


Rhodes is not far from Egypt, nor are the shores 

of Sunium, to which the Abantian coast stretches, 

nor is the land of Aegina, which gives many fruits, nor is the rich Salamis. 
(Transl. A. Holder) 
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The largest assemblage of finds from the bothroi and the artificial fills in both sanctuaries, is pottery, 
the majority of which was recorded by Stais en masse, with few details reported especially on their 
find spot. Since the provenance of only a few vases was recorded and in the absence of stratigraphical 
evidence, there are no means now of assessing the various groups of pottery, as originally discovered. 
Stais reported for example, that among the various offerings, such as protomai and animal figurines (see 
Chapter 1), he found a large number of spherical aryballoi recovered from the bothroi and the artificial 
landfills in both sanctuaries. It is clear that Stais paid little attention to the ceramics and when he did, 
he included descriptions that were not always complete and lacking in detail. 


While excavating in 1909 the artificial landfill to the east of the temple of Poseidon, Stais made a brief 
reference to a large number of ‘small Archaic vases’ found together with a number of various small 
offerings.' In his main report (AE 1917) he mentions that the bothros in the Poseidon sanctuary yielded 
a plethora of small spherical aryballoi, similar to those recovered from the sanctuary of Athena, as well 
as many Protocorinthian vases. From this assemblage in the sanctuary of Poseidon he illustrated only 
one piece of pottery, a Middle Protocorinthian II aryballos.? 


As for the sanctuary of Athena, the only information we have on pottery in Stais’ 1909 report is a brief 
reference that he had recovered a large number of small vases dated to the 6th and 5th centuries BC? 
Another reference to pottery from the landfill at the sanctuary of Athena is included in his 1912 brief 
report, in which he mentions some 200 Corinthian aryballoi with depictions of hoplites, sirens and 
other animals.* In his 1917 report, Stais mentions in three different passages finding large quantities 
of pottery: at the deepest end of the bothros in the Athena sanctuary among other offerings, a vast 
quantity of small, intact spherical aryballoi and in the artificial landfill small aryballoi and several 
small Protocorinthian oinochoai.! From this sanctuary Stais has provided illustrations of twenty-three 
vases, dated to the 7th and 6th centuries BC.‘ Further on Stais refers to a large quantity of pottery found 
*;jn good condition, decorated with floral and linear patterns, animals, birds, and human figures such 
as dancers, horsemen, and hoplites.” It must be noted, however, that a large number of these vases 
showing hoplites, padded dancers, and linear patterns are now in a very poor condition, and most of 
their surfaces are flaked. In this passage he elaborates on the shapes of the vases, the motifs that fill the 
background, such as palmettes and lozenges, the colours used and their iconography. He also proposed 
an Early Corinthian dating and argued that such vases were produced not only in Corinth but also in 
Boeotia and possibly in Attica too, which might explain their large numbers found not only at Sounion 
but also in other Attic sanctuaries. These types of vases, as well as others, are included selectively in 
this Appendix to give a fuller picture of the excavated material. 


Based on photographic records made in 1987, supplied to me by the archaeologist Ch. Lanara, I have 
been able to catalogue 260 vases only. It is possible that more may be stored in the NMA, although I 
have not succeeded in locating these to date. The only other museum where material from Sounion is 
exhibited and stored is at Laurion. Here, architectural spolia and statuary from the site as well as the slabs 
of the frieze of the temple of Poseidon are exhibited but pottery from the sanctuaries is not recorded. It 
is also possible that some material from the excavations of Stais was hidden at the beginning of WW2, 
as was the case in many other instances, but has not been retrieved. It is therefore likely that a number 
of vases were misplaced: this might be the case with some of the pottery deriving from the sanctuary 
of Poseidon, as discussed in Chapter 2. Stais referred for example, to approximately 100 Boeotian 


! Stais 1909, 118. 

Stais 1917, 197, fig. 9. 
Stais 1909, 118. 

Stais 1912, 266 

Stais 1917, 188, 189, 208. 
Stais 1917, 208, pl. 8. 
Stais 1917, 208. 
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Geometric small vases, found in the bothros of the sanctuary of Poseidon, but all attempts to trace them 
have so far been unsuccessful.* 


The assemblage of pottery from both sanctuaries comprises mainly closed shapes, such as aryballoi, 
alabastra, small oinochoai, amphoriskoi and lekythoi. Aryballoi predominate. Most of these are small, 
either round, or piriform, flat bottomed and more globular in shape. Aryballoid vessels are very few. The 
alabastra seem again to be divided into larger and smaller versions. Aryballoi and alabastra were used 
as oil or perfume containers by both athletes and women in daily use, as well as for votive purposes.’ 
Corinthian pottery from Sounion, mainly in poor condition, bears painted and/or incised decorative 
motifs (such as rosettes and floral patterns). Traces of mainly black, as well as red, white and purple 
colour have survived on several of these vases. 


Iconographically, male subjects, such as marching hoplites and padded dancers, appear on the round 
aryballoi from Sounion. Eastern curvilinear ornaments, such as the quatrefoil pattern motif, are very 
common; they seem to have been imitated by Attic workshops. 


The scale and chequer pattern appears on a few alabastra. Animals are also frequently depicted on both 
aryballoi and alabastra. The figure of the lion predominates, followed by panthers, bulls, stags and 
horses: on their own, heraldically placed, or together with another of the above mentioned animals. 
Later, ducks, roosters and owls appear on several vases, either as the main motif or in combination. 
Several aryballoi and alabastra depict mythical creatures such as sirens, the sphinx or winged horses 
(Pegasus), which appear alongside with animals. Certain vases may be assigned to specific painters but 
this will be discussed in a forthcoming publication. 


The relatively small amount of Attic pottery (36 objects securely identified) deriving possibly from both 
sanctuaries, as no reference to these vessels has been made by the excavator, also comprises closed 
vessels and only two open vessels, a bowl and the fragmentary handle of a large one. Amphoriskoi, 
dated to the late 6th-early 5th centuries BC, with or without decoration, black-glazed and generally in 
good condition, predominate. There are 6 examples of lekythoi, mainly fragmentary, of which three 
are white ground lekythoi, one showing part of the painted sandalled legs of a hoplite." This small 
group spans chronologically from the third quarter ofthe 6th to the third quarter of the 5th centuries BC. 
Two small jugs, black glazed, with decorative leaf-shaped motifs on the shoulder and running painted 
bands on the body," the lid of a lekanis with painted maenads holding branches, and one kothon, as 
well as one Hellenistic lamp, a terminus ante quem for both groups of pottery, are also assigned to an 
Attic workshop. 


Chronologically, the pottery is divided into two large groups. The first consists of vases dated to the 7th 
and 6th centuries BC, mainly Protocorinthian to Late Corinthian I aryballoi, alabastra, small oinochoai 
and a few aryballoid vessels. Most of these served as containers for oil/scented oil for every day use, 
in burials and as votives. The estimated dating of the Corinthian pottery 1s based on Payne's modified 
system." The second group consists of vases of various shapes, dated from the early 6th to the early 3rd 
centuries BC, and are mainly Attic. One fragment of a large vessel with an unusual inlaid decoration, 
possibly a stand, may be dated to the Middle Geometric period. The forms, shapes and size of the 
majority of the pottery from Sounion clearly indicate their use and function: they were associated with 
rituals. 


In this Appendix, the pottery 1s presented firstly, according to origin/manufacture, secondly, according 
to shape and iconography, and is listed in chronological order. One hundred and eighty three vases are 
presented here: over half are Corinthian aryballoi, alabastra and a few small oinochoai. The remaining 
comprise Attic vases of various shapes. Where there is more than one example of a particular shape 
these are also grouped chronologically. Finally only two Laconian, black glazed with painted bands 


* Stais 1907, 103. 

? Parko 1997, 57-58. 

Kourayos 2009, 125; Délos X, pl. 43, fig. 52; Agora XII, 155 ff. 
Fairbanks 1907, Group C, Class V, fig. 46, no. 26. 

Olynthus IX, pl. XXIV, no. 3. 

Payne 1931; Amyx 1988 and Neeft 1987 were also used. 
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aryballoi are listed. They were recovered by the excavator but are not mentioned in his reports." It is 
important to point out that 42 aryballoi, one small oinochoe and 7 alabastra seem to have a colour of 
clay varying from pale orange and pale pink to orange and brownish-orange, which differs from that 
of Corinthian pottery, while their iconographic repertoire is of the Corithian style but of an inferior 
quality; consequently they may be considered as imitations." They are, therefore, listed separately in 
this Appendix. The issue of the provenance of these 49 vases needs further investigation and the results 
of petrographical analysis should be conclusive. 


Corinthian pottery 


Museum numbers with an asterisk (*) indicate illustrated items. 


Museum 
number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 
NMA 
22358 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Painted running bands Middle Protocorinthian 
with galloping hounds ll 
22359 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Painted running bands Middle Protocorinthian 
with galloping hounds ll 
22360 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Frieze with hounds, zones Middle Protocorinthian 
with dots ll 
22356 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Frieze with hounds, rays Middle Protocorinthian 
and spirals ll 
22188 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Lion (Hittite type) Late Protocorinthian 
22363 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Painted running bands Transitional 
22372 Aryballoid (frag.) Yellowish clay 2 bands with chequered Transitional 
pattern 
22196 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Goat Early Corinthian 
22193 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Swan with rosettes and Early Corinthian 
dots 
22194 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Panther, incised Early Corinthian 
22197 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish-green Siren, incised Early Corinthian 
clay 
22200 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Swan, painted and Early Corinthian 
incised, subsidiary 
rosettes 
22206 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Siren, incised with Early Corinthian 
rosettes 
22210 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Siren with polos, duck, Early Corinthian 
subsidiary rosettes 
22233 Aryballos (frag.) Greenish clay Padded dancers, incised Early Corinthian 
22242 Aryballos (frag.) Pinkish-yellow Double lotus ornament, Early Corinthian 
clay incised 
22244 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Double palmette Early Corinthian 
ornament, incised 
22251 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Double palmette Early Corinthian 
ornament, incised 
22252 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quadruple ringed- Early Corinthian 
palmette, incised 
22266 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Double palmette Early Corinthian 
ornament, incised 
22275 Aryballos (intact) — Yellowish-green Padded dancers (possibly) Early Corinthian 
clay and rosettes, incised 
22297 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3), incised and Early Corinthian 


^ Tocra Il, pl. 67, no. 977; Perachora II, 382-384. 
'S Payne 1931, 181-200. 
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Museum 
number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 
NMA 
22301 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3), incised and Early Corinthian 
painted 
22303 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Hoplites (4) Early Corinthian 
22306 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3) Early Corinthian 
22307 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (6) Early Corinthian 
22309 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Hoplites (2) Early Corinthian 
22312* Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Melon segments Early Corinthian 
22313 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Melon segments Early Corinthian 
22181 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Padded dancers (2 pairs), Early Corinthian 
subsidiary rosettes and 
dots 
22207 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Incised cockerel, 3 Early Corinthian 
rosettes 
22198 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Goat, small painted Middle Corinthian 
rosettes and dots 
22184 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Goat and water bird Middle Corinthian 
22212* Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Siren in profile, painted, Middle Corinthian 
incised 
22322 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Scale pattern flanked by Middle Corinthian 
running painted bands. 
Rosette leaves around 
neck. 
22281 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3), incised Middle Corinthian 
22178 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Padded dancers, incised Middle Corinthian 
duck and subsidiary 
rosettes 
14933 * Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Padded dancers (3), Middle Corinthian 
subsidiary rosettes and 
dots 
22182 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Padded dancers (6), Middle Corinthian 
subsidiary rosettes and 
dots 
22235 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Palmette ornament, Middle Corinthian 
incised 
22274 Aryballos (frag.) Yellow clay Hoplites (5), incised Middle Corinthian 
22278 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3), incised Middle Corinthian 
rosette 
22280 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (2), rosette Middle Corinthian 
22287 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (6), incised Middle Corinthian 
22292 Aryballos (frag.) Pale green clay Hoplites (3) Middle Corinthian 
22293 * Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Hoplites (4), incised, Middle Corinthian 
subsidiary rosettes and 
painted dots 
22295 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (8), incised Middle Corinthian 
22302 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3) Middle Corinthian 
22308 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3) Middle Corinthian 
22311 Aryballos (frag.) Greenish clay Hoplites (3) Middle Corinthian 
22288 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (4) with double Middle Corinthian 
spears incised and 
painted. Burnt. 
22230 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil and cross- Middle Corinthian 
hatch 
22237 * Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil and cross- Middle Corinthian 


hatch 
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Museum 

number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 

NMA 

22248 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (4), incised Middle Corinthian 

22318 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Running painted bands Middle-Late Corinthian 
and rosette leaves at neck 

22320 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Running painted bands Middle-Late Corinthian 
and rosette leaves at neck 

22323 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Dot pattern flanked by Middle-Late Corinthian 
running painted bands. 
Rosette leaves around 
neck. 

22324 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Dot pattern flanked by Middle-Late Corinthian 
running painted bands. 
Rosette leaves around 
neck. 

22232 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil and cross- Middle-Late Corinthian 
hatch 

22238 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil and cross- Middle-Late Corinthian 
hatch 

22221 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil and cross- Middle-Late Corinthian 
hatch 

22223 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish-green Quatrefoil and cross- Middle-Late Corinthian 

clay hatch 

22325 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Alternating painted bands Late Corinthian 
with linear pattern 

22213 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Goat, rosette incised Late Corinthian 

22305 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Hoplites (2), large Late Corinthian 

22284 * Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Hoplites (4), incised no Late Corinthian 
ornament 

22240 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Lotus and palmette Late Corinthian 
ornament, incised 

22263 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil and cross- Late Corinthian 
hatch 

22273 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3), incised, no Late Corinthian 
ornaments 

22289 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3), incised no Late Corinthian 
ornament 

22226 Aryballos (frag.) Yellow clay Quatrefoil and cross- Late Corinthian 
hatch 

22227 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil, 2 wheels Late Corinthian 

22249 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (3) Late Corinthian 

22256 Aryballos (intact) Grayish-green Quadruple lotus, painted Late Corinthian 

clay 

22260 Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Leaf-shaped star, painted Late Corinthian 

22179 * Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Winged horse (Pegasus), Late Corinthian | 
subsidiary rosettes 

22294 * Aryballos (intact) Yellowish clay Hoplites (4), incised no Late Corinthian | 
ornament 

22222 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil, elaborate Late Corinthian | 

22228 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quatrefoil and cross- Late Corinthian | 
hatch 

22239 * Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Quadruple lotus Late Corinthian | 
ornament and cross-hatch 

22246 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Hoplites (4), incised Late Corinthian | 

22321 Aryballos (frag.) Yellowish clay Black glazed Late Corinthian II 

22373 Aryballoid (frag.) Yellowish clay Black glazed Late Corinthian II 
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Museum 
number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 
NMA 
22348 * Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Alternating painted bands — Late Protocorinthian 
with double dot pattern 
22353 * Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Lions (2), heraldic and Transitional 
eagle 
22354 Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Lion, duck and subsidiary ^ Transitional 
rosettes 
22338 Alabastron Yellowish clay Panther seated Transitional / Early 
(intact) Corinthian 
22336 Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Siren and duck, painted, Early Corinthian 
incised, subsidiary 
rosettes and dots 
22344 Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Siren and duck, incised Early Corinthian 
and painted 
22345 Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Duck, incised, 2 subsidiary Early Corinthian 
rosettes 
22337 * Alabastron (frag.) ^ Greenish clay Winged Panther, Early Corinthian 
subsidiary incised rosettes 
and painted dots 
22346 * Alabastron Yellowish clay Tongue shaped Middle Corinthian 
(intact) motifs,wide bands and 
incised scales 
22347 Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Alternating painted bands Middle Corinthian 
with scale pattern 
22349 Alabastron Yellowish clay Alternating painted bands Middle Corinthian 
(intact) with scale pattern 
22352 Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Owl, no subsidiary Middle Corinthian 
ornaments 
22342 Alabastron (frag.) Yellowish clay Bird, incised Late Corinthian 
Imitations of Corinthian pottery 
Museum 
number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 
NMA 
22361 * Globular Brownish-orange 2 thin painted bands Early 7th century BC 
aryballos (frag.) clay 
22366 Aryballoid (frag.) ^ Orange clay 2 thin painted bands, 3rd Early 7th century BC 
thicker divides body 
22176 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Padded dancers (3), Late 7th-early 6th 
subsidiary rosettes centuries BC 
22190 Aryballos (intact) ^ Brownish-orange Panther and duck, incised Late 7th-early 6th 
clay centuries BC 
22205 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange Sirens (2), incised, painted Late 7th-early 6th 
clay centuries BC 
22209 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange Siren and lion, incised, Late 7th-early 6th 
clay rosettes centuries BC 
22183 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange Padded dancer, subsidiary Late 7th-early 6th 
clay rosettes and dots centuries BC 
22314 * Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Black glazed, vertical Late 7th-early 6th 
incisions (football) centuries BC 
22192 * Aryballos (intact) Brownish-orange Heraldic horses with Late 7th-early 6th 


clay 


subsidiary rosettes 
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Museum 
number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 
NMA 
22175 * Aryballos (intact) Pale orange clay Hoplites (2), incised Late 7th-early 6th 
and painted, subsidiary centuries BC 
rosette 
22191 Aryballos (intact) ^ Pale orange clay Cockerel and rosettes Late 7th-early 6th 
centuries BC 
22272 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-red clay — Hoplites (5), incised, Late 7th-early 6th 
painted dots centuries BC 
22283 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Hoplites (4), incised Late 7th-early 6th 
centuries BC 
22269 * Aryballos (intact) ^ Pale orange clay Looped- palmette Early 6th century BC 
ornament, incised 
22404 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Ragusa group, heraldic Early 6th century BC 
lions and duck 
22365 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Black glazed with purple Early 6th century BC 
bands at neck and 
shoulder 
22195 Aryballos (frag.) Pinkish clay Padded dancers (3) First quarter of 6th 
century BC 
22285 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Hoplites (3), incised First quarter of 6th 
century BC 
22286 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Hoplites (4) First quarter of 6th 
century BC 
22304 Aryballos (intact) ^ Orange clay Hoplites (4) First quarter of 6th 
century BC 
22174 Aryballos (intact) ^ Pale orange clay Horse rider First quarter of 6th 
century BC 
22201 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange Eagle, incised, 2 rosettes First quarter of 6th 
clay century BC 
22243 * Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Quadruple ringed- First quarter of 6th 
palmette, incised century BC 
22270 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-red clay Hoplites (5) First quarter of 6th 
century BC 
22271 Aryballos (intact) ^ Brownish-red clay  Hoplites (4), incised, no First quarter of 6th 
ornaments century BC 
22296 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Hoplites (5), incised no First quarter of 6th 
ornament century BC 
22298 Aryballos (intact) Pale orange clay Hoplites (7), incised no First quarter of 6th 
ornament century BC 
22300 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Hoplites (7) First quarter of 6th 
century BC 
22204 * Broad- bottomed Brownish-red clay Siren and duck, incised, First quarter of 6th 
oinochoe (frag.) painted century BC 
22327 * Aryballos (frag.) Brownish- Alternating painted bands First quarter of 6th 
orangeclay with dotted pattern century BC 
22326 * Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange Alternating painted bands First quarter of 6th 
clay with dotted pattern century BC 
22319 * Aryballos (intact) ^ Brownish-orange Running painted bands First quarter of 6th 
clay and tongue-pattern century BC 
around shoulder 
22318 * Aryballos (intact) ^ Brownish-orange Running painted bands First quarter of 6th 
clay and tongue-pattern century BC 
around shoulder 
22320 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange Running painted bands First quarter of 6th 


clay 


and tongue-pattern 
around shoulder 
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Museum 
number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 
NMA 
22321 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange Running painted bands First quarter of 6th 
clay and tongue-pattern century BC 
around shoulder 
22325 Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange X Running painted bands First quarter of 6th 
clay and tongue-pattern century BC 
around shoulder 
22253 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Quadruple palmette, First half of 6th century 
painted BC 
22255 * Aryballos (frag.) Orange clay Quatrefoil, painted cross- First half of 6th century 
hatch BC. 
22229 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Quatrefoil and cross- First half of 6th century 
hatch BC 
22250 * Aryballos (intact) ^ Orange clay Hoplites (3), incised no First half of 6th century 
ornaments BC 
22258 Aryballos (frag.) Pale orange clay Quatrefoil and cross- First half of 6th century 
hatch BC 
22335 Aryballos (frag.) Pinkish clay Duck, large, incised First half of 6th century 
BC 
22341 Alabastron (frag.) Pale orange clay Siren with polos, incised, Last quarter of 7th 
painted, subsidiary century BC 
rosettes and dots 
22350 * Alabastron Brownish-orange Alternating black and Last quarter of 7th 
(intact) clay purple painted bands century BC 
with linear pattern 
22332 * Alabastron (frag.) Brownish-orange sphinxes (2), Late 7th-early 6th 
clay heraldic,duck between centuries BC 
them, lion 
22340 Alabastron Brownish-orange Duck, incised, subsidiary Late 7th-early 6th 
(intact) clay rosette centuries BC 
22355 Alabastron Brownish-orange Incised quatrefoil Late 7th-early 6th 
(intact) clay centuries BC 
14933 * Alabastron Pale orange clay Lion, sitting, incised, with Late 7th-early 6th 
(intact) cross-hatched mane centuries BC 
22333 * Alabastron (frag.) Brownish-orange Rooster, incised, painted, First quarter of 6th 


clay subsidiary rosettes century BC 
Attic pottery 
Museum 
number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 
NMA 
22432 * Stand (frag. neck Brownish-orange Inlaid clay knots, 2 Middle Geometric II 
mended) metopes, herringbone 
pattern 
22370 * Trefoil Jug (frag.) Brownish-orange Black glazed body; 6th century BC 
clay shoulder: 7 black droplets 
22371 * Jug Orange clay Black glazed body, 3 6th century BC 
bands, shoulder: 8 black 
droplets 
22433 * Handle of large Red-brownish Incised siren First quarter of 6th 
open vessel clay century BC 
22407 * Kothon (frag.) Brownish-orange Black glazed First quarter of 6th 
clay century BC 
«c EE 
e n 
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Museum 
number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 
NMA 
22380 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; body: Early 6th century BC 
(frag.) scraped lines; neck: ‘sos’ 
pattern 
22389 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; neck: black Early 6th century BC 
(frag.) ‘sos’ pattern 
22382 Amphoriskos Pale orange clay Black glazed; metopes: 2 Second half 6th 
(frag.) female figures, horse rider century BC 
22392 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; scraped Late 6th century BC 
(frag.) bands; sharp angle of 
shoulder 
22374 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; sharp angle Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) of shoulder centuries BC 
22376 Amphoriskos Pale orange clay Black glazed all over Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) centuries BC 
22379 Amphoriskos Red-brownish Black glazed; sharp angle Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) clay of shoulder centuries BC 
22381 Amphoriskos Pale orange clay Black glazed; shoulder: 6 Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) black droplets centuries BC 
22384 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed 2 purple Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) bands centuries BC 
22386 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed 2 red bands; Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) sharp angle of shoulder centuries BC 
22387 * Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed 2 red bands; Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) sharp angle of shoulder centuries BC 
22388 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; scraped Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) bands; sharp angle of centuries BC 
shoulder 
22390 Amphoriskos Orange clay Banded in red and black; Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) sharp angle of shoulder centuries BC 
22391 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; sharp angle Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) of shoulder centuries BC 
22395 Amphoriskos Orange clay Banded in red and black; Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) sharp angle of shoulder centuries BC 
22396 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; scraped Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) bands centuries BC 
22397 Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; scraped Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) bands centuries BC 
22398 * Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; body: Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) scraped lines centuries BC 
22399 * Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; body: Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) scraped lines centuries BC 
22400 * Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; body: Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) scraped lines centuries BC 
22401 * Amphoriskos Orange clay Black glazed; scraped Late 6th-early 5th 
(frag.) bands; sharp angle of centuries BC 
shoulder 
22412 * Neck of a Red-brownish Black glazed Last quarter of 6th 
lekythos clay century BC 
22414 * Lekanis lid (frag.) Pale orange clay — Maenads with ivy First quarter of 5th 
branches century BC 
22413 * Lekythos (frag.) Red-brownish Incised palmettes and First quarter of 5th 
clay half-kneeling figure century BC 
22377 Trefoil olpe (frag.) Pale orange clay Red glazed 5th century BC 
22378 Lekythos (frag.) Red-brownish Surface flaked throughout Second quarter of 5th 


clay 
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Museum 

number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 

NMA 

22410 White lekythos Brownish clay Legs of hoplite, lance Second quarter of 5th 

(frag.) century BC 
22411 White lekythos Pinkish clay No decoration preserved Mid-5th century BC 
(frag.) 

22408 Lekythos (frag.) Red-brownish 2 red painted bands on Third quarter of 5th 
clay base century BC 

22405 * Lamp (frag.) Red-brownish Black glazed Late 2nd -early 1st 
clay centuries BC 

22406 * Kyathion (frag.) Red-brownish Black glazed Late 1st century BC 
clay 

Laconian pottery 

Museum 

number Type of artefact Fabric Description Date 

NMA 

22317 * Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-orange X Black glazed, purple Early 6th century BC 
clay bands 

22316 * Aryballos (frag.) Brownish-red clay Black glazed, purple and First half of 6th century 


white bands 
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Appendix C 
Scarabs, Seals and Beads from the Sanctuaries 


As clearly explained in the Prologue and in Chapter 1, the groups of scarabs, seals and beads have 
not yet been studied in depth, and therefore have not been included in the analysis of objects. Nor is it 
yet possible to produce a full and reliable correlation between material selectively published by other 
scholars and the Sounion corpus of scarabs, beads and seals stored in the NMA. 


The material was published selectively first by the excavator, who after consulting Von Bissing, presented 
the professor's views on this material in his 1917 report,' the exact translation of which is given in 
Chapter 2. Unfortunately however Von Bissing's original report was never published.” Pendlebury was 
the first scholar to publish thirty scarabs from the Poseidon deposit: according to him they can be 
dated to the mid 7th century BC.’ In 1994 Skon-Jedele published ‘Aigyptiaka’ presenting such material 
from a large number of Greek sites, including the Sounion faience figurines and scarabs, to which 
she had, however, no access." Gorton in her 1996 publication, presented a typology of Egyptian and 
Egyptianising scarabs and based on the accounts of Stais and Pendlebury, discussed also the Sounion 
group, although she clearly states that it remains unpublished. 


Sixteen disc stone seals derived from both sanctuaries — 5 of greyish, 3 of green and 5 of white steatite, 
as well as 2 of rock crystal and 1 of dark blue stone — the ‘Sunium Group’, comparable with Island 
Gems, were published by Sir John Boardman in 1963^ and are therefore not cited below. Two scaraboid 
sealstones of red jasper (on exhibit) have been assigned to the Lyre-player Group, dated to the first 
half of the 8th century BC. The assemblage of scarabs from Sounion, consisting of some 150 items 
according to the excavator, approximately 50 scarabs from the sanctuary of Poseidon and 100 from that 
of Athena, is considered the largest in Attica to date.’ However so far, only 64 scarabs and 31 scaraboid 
circular seals have been located and catalogued by the present author. These numbers do not include the 
stone seals already published by Boardman. 


The majority of scarabs and scaraboids derive from the sanctuary of Athena, while nearly half that 
number derive from the sanctuary of Poseidon and are of a different type and chronology. Given the 
very close proximity of these two coastal sanctuaries, this discrepancy is important and is very likely 
related to the status, deities and cults of each sanctuary. Sounion is therefore a unique case study of two 
neighbouring cult centres flourishing during the same long period yet remaining distinct in terms of 
the type of imported offerings and therefore of the different groups of worshipers drawn to them. This 
type of offering, small and portable, endowed with apotropaic powers became fashionable in the Greek 
world. It is worth noting that the circulation of these objects spans a period of nearly 300 years from the 
8th to the 5th centuries BC and testifies to the intense trade from the Levant and Egypt to Greece and 
the western Mediterranean. 


Two different groups of scarabs and scaraboids can be assigned to the Poseidon deposit. Several examples 
are of types intended for the Greek market and made before the Naucratis factory was established, 
probably in a faience workshop in Rhodes operating from the late 8th through to the first quarter of the 
7th centuries BC. Such faience scarabs bear a combination of hieroglyphs, the uraeus, the maat feather, 
the ra disk," or a good wish formula (i.e. nos 23, 24, 26, 28 listed below). Scarabs of late Egyptian style 
also derive from the Poseidon deposit (i.e. nos 1, 2, listed below). These miniature scarabs are made of 
steatite, usually depicting a couchant animal with the sun-disk and hieroglyphic inscriptions. They were 


! Stais 1917, 196, fig. 8 and 211, fig. 21. 

? Skon-Jedele 1994, 145. 

? Pendlebury 1930, 82-84, pl. IV. 

*^ Skon-Jedele 1994, 135-189. 

5 Gorton 1996, 165; see also Hólbl 1993, 236—237; Hólbl 2005, 116. 

€ Boardman 1963, 122-127. 

Stais notes that 50 scarabs and 12 stone gems were recovered from the Poseidon bothros, see Stais 1907, 103. For the Athena sanctuary 
Stais observes that about 100 scarabs from Naucratis, as well as beads and stone gems were recovered from the artificial fill, see Stais 1912, 
266. 

8 Gorton 1996, 63, 67, no. 129, 69, no. 44. 
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probably fabricated in Memphis and span the 8th and the 7th centuries BC.’ The early dating of at least 
some scarabs found in the Poseidon deposit, according to Gorton's scheme, may eventually add more 
objects to the relatively few 8th century BC offerings. 


In the Athena deposit, also, two different groups of scarabs and scaraboids have been identified. The 
first one consists of scarabs and scaraboids of Egyptianizing types made for the Punic market, in the 
shape of a scarab, or a flat pastille, usually made of a blue frit.” It is likely that they were fabricated 
either in Rhodes or at another site near the Nile Delta in Egypt. These Sounion scarabs have either a 
registered composition where motifs are placed in three levels (on the upper a recumbent sphinx, and 
on the middle a falcon Horus), or a horizontal composition with motifs, such as a standing deity with a 
cartouche, or a seated winged griffin or a sphinx (i.e. nos 27, 29-35, 37, listed below). The dating of this 
group ranges between 750 and 670 BC. The second and larger group consists of the Naucratite scarabs, 
made of coloured glazed paste with represantations such as a walking lion with a sun-disk above its 
back, or an ibex, as well a clump of papyrus, Horus with a flail and sun-disc, hieroglyphic inscriptions 
and scaraboid faience disks and daisy buttons which belong to Gorton's Type XX VIIa" and which may 
be dated after 600 BC." The same is true of miniature scarabs made of blue frit, dark green or brown, 
depicting Egyptian deities. Gorton reluctantly included in the Naucratis factory group a few scarabs 
made of blue paste (frit) listed by Pendlebury because their assignment was not secure." Prelimenary 
study however suggests that the majority of scarabs and scaraboids located in the NMA can be assigned 
to the Naucratis Factory Group (1.e. nos 3-15, 18—22, 38, 39 listed below). Gorton incorrectly refers to 
the location of the votive deposit in the Athena sanctuary as being in the "foundation of the temple of 
Athena". The scarabs and seals were in fact found in the artificial fill to the east of the temple. 


Several beads are illustrated in the excavator’s report of 1917: one can assume that they all derive 
from the Poseidon sanctuary but a brief reference to beads also appears in his report of the Athena 
sanctuary excavation of 1912. The illustrations of seven truncated beads among other types of beads, 
together with scarabs and faience figurines were presented by Stais, but it has since been established 
by the author that twenty more truncated fluted beads exist in the Museum’s storage room. Only two 
examples of a second type of bead — the annular — are also illustrated, but four more, with or without 
inlaid incisions, are listed below. Grain-seed beads were also found in the same deposit (two illustrated 
and six more listed below); these have longitudinal ribs, and are quite worn. A large number of minute 
circular, ring-shaped beads have also been located in the storerooms. Lastly, three triangular beads, with 
spirals incised on the corners and filled with paste, were located by the author in the NMA storerooms, 
although only one is illustrated in Stais’ report. These are types of Archaic beads which occur in many 
Greek sanctuaries — at Lindos, Perachora, Piraeus (Mounychia)," Despotiko,'" and Kythnos,” to 
mention but a few. 


A selection of scarabs, seals and beads, retrieved from the sanctuaries of Poseidon and Athena, is 
listed below in order to give the reader a more complete picture of the diversity of the assemblages of 
offerings discussed in this book. Their state of preservation is generally poor, some are broken, their 
glaze is mostly worn, although several retain traces of bright blue colour. Chronologically the Sounion 
assemblage spans the 8th century BC to the early 6th century BC. The scarabs, seals and beads have 
been assigned two collective museum numbers; NMA 14927 for the sealstones exhibited and NMA 
14937 for the scarabs exhibited. The numbering in the table below is used only for the sake of clarity 
and does not correspond to NMA inventory entries. 


° Pendlebury 1930, 84, no. 215; Gorton 1996, 23, 25, no. 23, 29, no. 17. 

10 Gorton 1996, 80; Scarabs made of steatite and a white composition also occur in this group. 
' Gorton 1996, 92; see also Naukratis I, pl. 37, nos 58, 128, for similar material. 

12 Gorton 1996, 108, 165, Type XXIX, nos 24 and 25 from the Athena deposit; cf. Hólbl 1979, pl. 96/5 and 97/3 for similar types found in 
Conca. 

5 Gorton 1996, 91, 108. 

^ Stais 1917, 196, fig. 8. 

5 Lindos I, 94, pl. 10. 

16 Perachora Il, 514, pl. 193. 

U Palaiokrassa 1991, 177, pls 18, 19. 

18 Kourayos 2009, 110, 111. 

? Mazarakis Ainian 2007, 370, pls 87—90. 
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Asterisks (*) indicate illustrated items. 


10 


Type of 
artefact 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scaraboid 
circular seal 


Fabric 


Steatite 


White 
paste 


Green 
glaze 


Brownish 
paste 


Brownish 
paste 


Brownish 
paste 


Brownish 
paste 


Brownish 
paste 


Brownish 
paste 


Faience 


Description 


Griffin with sun- disk. 


Hieroglyphic 


inscription: 'Amun- 


Ra.’ 


Walking lion with 
sun-disk above its 
back. 


Walking lion with 
sun-disk above its 
back. 


Walking lion with 
sun-disk above its 
back; feather in 
front. 


Walking lion with 
sun-disk above its 
back; feather in 
front. 


Walking winged lion 
with sun-disk above 


its back. 


Walking lion with 
sun-disk above its 
back. 


Walking lion with 
sun-disk above its 
back. 


Four dotted circles 
linked by lines into 
spiral surrounding 
fifth dotted circle. 
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Date 


Late 8th- 
early 7th 
centuries BC 


Late 8th— 
early 7th 
centuries BC 


7th century 
BC 


Late 7th- 
early 6th 
centuries BC 


Late 7th- 
early 6th 
centuries BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


6th century 
BC 


Published 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no. 220, pl. 
IV; Skon-Jedele 1994, 182.0087; 
Gorton 1996, 25, no. 23. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no. 215; 
Skon-Jedele 1994, 178.0062; 
Gorton 1996, 29, no. 17. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no. 204; 
Gorton 1996, 94, no. 18. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no.209; 
Skon-Jedele 1994, 181.0082; 
Gorton 1996, 94, no. 19. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no.212; 
Skon-Jedele 1994, 182.0085; 
Gorton 1996, 94, no. 20. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no. 214; 
Skon-Jedele 1994, 182.0086; 
Gorton 1996, 94, no. 21. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no.218; 
Skon-Jedele 1994, 182— 
183.0091; Gorton 1996, 94, no. 
22. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no. 222; 
Skon-Jedele 1994, 181.0083; 
Gorton 1996, 94, no. 23. 


Gorton 1996, 94, no. 24. 


Stais 1917, 196; Gorton 1996, 
108, nos. 24-25. 
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11 


12* 


13 


14 


15* 


16 


17* 


18 


19* 


Type of 
artefact 


Scaraboid 
circular seal 


Scaraboid 
circular seal 


Scaraboid 
circular seal 


Scaraboid 
circular seal 


Scaraboid 
circular seal 


Scarab 


Miniature 
scarab 


Miniature 
scarab 


Miniature 
scarab (4 
examples) 


Fabric 


Faience 


Faience 


Faience 


Faience 


Faience 


Paste 


Green 
paste 


Green 
paste 


Brownish 
paste 


Description 


Four dotted circles 
linked by lines into 
spiral surrounding 
fifth dotted circle. 


Six dotted circles 
linked by lines into 
spiral surrounding 
seventh dotted 
circle. 


Six dotted circles 
surrounding a 
seventh dotted 
circle. 


Five dotted 
circles around the 
periphery. 


Four dotted circles 
linked by lines into 
spiral surrounding 
fifth dotted circle. On 
the reverse, straight 
lines radiating from 
dotted circle in the 
shape of a daisy. 


Maat feather and 
possibly nefer 
hieroglyph. 


Falcon Horus 
wearing the double 
crown and ankh. 


Amun-Ra. 


Lion and sun. 
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Date 


6th century 
BC 


6th century 
BC 


6th century 
BC 


6th century 
BC 


6th century 
BC 


Early 6th 
century BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


Published 


Stais 1917, 196; Gorton 1996, 
108, no. 25. 


Unpublished. 


Stais 1917, 211. 


Unpublished. 


Unpublished. 


Stais 1917, 211, fig. 21, no. 14; 
Gorton 1996, 112, no. 6. 


Stais 1917, 196; Pendlebury 
1930, 83, no. 179, pl. IV; Skon- 
Jedele 1994, 178.0064; Gorton 
1996, 119, no. 35. 


Stais 1917, 196; Pendlebury 
1930, 83, no. 181, pl. IV; Skon- 
Jedele 1994, 178.0061; Gorton 
1996, 119, no. 36. 


Unpublished. 


20 


21 


22 


23* 


24 


25* 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


Type of 
artefact 


Miniature 
scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scarab 


Scaraboid 
circular seal 


Scaraboid 
circular seal 


Fabric 


Green 
paste 


Green 
paste 


Green 
paste 


Faience 


Dark 
green 
glazed 
faience 


Green 
paste 


Faience, 
worn. 


Dark blue 
frit 


Paste 


Dark blue 
frit 


Dark blue 
frit 
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Description 


Kheper beetle. 


Hawks on the ship 
of Ra. 


Goddess holding 
a sceptre and bird 
(hawk?). 


Uraeus with maat 
feather. 


Goddess with 
outspread wings. 


Goddess holding 
a sceptre and bird 
(hawk?). 


Neb-chet-maat. 


Figures and Thoth in 
between. 


Ankh between uraei. 


Upper register: 
Sphinx couchant 
Middle: Horus 
holding flail, 
squatting deity. 


Indecipherable. 
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Date 


7th century 
BC 


Late 7th- 
early 6th 
centuries BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


Published 


Pendlebury 1930, 83, no. 180; 
Skon-Jedele 1994, 183.0093. 


Stais 1917, 211, fig. 21; 
Pendlebury 1930, 83, no. 178, 
pl. IV. 


Stais 1917, 211, fig. 21. 


Stais 1917, 196; Gorton 1996, 
67, no. 129. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no. 221; 
Skon-Jedele 1994, 180.0073. 


Stais 1917, 211. 


Pendlebury 1930, 83, no. 202; 
Gorton 1996, 69, no. 44. 


Stais 1917, 211; Pendlebury 
1930, 84, no. 225; Gorton 1996, 
83, no. 12. 


Stais 1917, 211; Pendlebury 
1930, 84, no. 207; Skon-Jedele 
1994, 180.0071. 


Stais 1917, 211; Gorton 1996, 
82, no. 19. 


Stais 1917, 211; Gorton 1996, 
82, no. 20. 
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31 


32* 


33* 


34 


35 


36* 


37* 


38 


39 


Type of 
artefact 


Pastille— 
shaped 
scaraboid 


Pastille— 
shaped 
scaraboid 


Pastille— 
shaped 
scaraboid 


Pastille- 
shaped 
scaraboid 


Pastille- 
shaped 
scaraboid 


Pastille- 
shaped 
scaraboid 


Miniature 
scarab 


Miniature 
pastille- 
shaped 
scaraboid 
(4 
examples) 


Miniature 
pastille- 
shaped 
scaraboid 
(2 
examples) 


Fabric 


Dark blue 
frit 


Dark blue 
frit 


Dark blue 
frit 


Dark blue 
frit 


Dark blue 
frit 


Creamy 
paste, 
worn. 


Brownish 
glaze 


Brownish 
glaze 


Brownish 
glaze 


Description 


Couchant sphinx 
with a falcon above 
its back. 


Upper register: 
Sphinx couchant 
Middle: Horus with 
lotus flowers. 


Water bird with sun. 


Standing deity with a 
sceptre. 


Horus holding a flail. 


Indecipherable. 


Upper register: Two 
hawks. 
Middle: Two gods. 


Lion with sun. 


Lion with sun and 
maat feather. 
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Date 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


Published 


Stais 1917, 211; Gorton 1996, 
84, no. 14. 


Stais 1917, 211; Gorton 1996, 
82, nos 21 and 22. 


Stais 1917, 211; Gorton 1996, 
83, no. 8. 


Stais 1917, 211; Gorton 1996, 
83, nos 9 and 10. 


Stais 1917, 211; Gorton 1996, 
83, no. 11. 


Unpublished. 


Pendlebury 1930, 84, no. 206; 


Skon-Jedele 1994, 181.0075. 


Unpublished. 


Unpublished. 


40* 


41 


42* 


43 


44 


Type of 
artefact 


Grain 
shaped 
bead 
(8 
examples) 


Truncated 
conical 
bead (27 
examples) 


Triangular 
bead 

(3 
examples) 


Annular 
bead 

(2 
examples) 


Annular 
bead 

(4 
examples) 


Fabric 


Paste, 
coarse 
structure 


Yellowish- 
brown 
paste 


Vitreous 
paste 


Vitreous 
paste 


Vitreous 
paste 
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Description 


Longitudinal ribs. 


Fluted. 


Spirals incised on the 


corners. 


Spiral incisions. 


Undecorated. 
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Date 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


8th-7th 
centuries BC 


7th century 
BC 


7th century 
BC 


Published 


Unpublished. 


Unpublished. 


Unpublished. 


Unpublished. 


Unpublished. 
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Abbreviations 


AA 

AAA 
ABV 
ABFV 
AD 
Addenda 
AE 


AEMTh 
Agora VI 


Agora VIII 


Agora X 


Agora XI 


Agora XII 


Agora XIV 


Agora XXIII 


AION 


AJA 


AM 
Ancient Art in 


American Private 


Collections 
Ant. of Att. 


AntDenk | 
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AntK 
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Figure 2. The Laureotike and Cape Sounion (drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 
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Figure 3. Promontory of Sounion: temple of Poseidon, view from the west (photo: author, 
September 2012). 
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Figure 4. Cape Sounion, plan of the two sanctuaries and the two harbours (drawing P. Arvanitakis, 
2012). 
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Figure 5. View of the temple of Poseidon at Sounion from the north-west. 
Albumenised salt-print from wet collodion glass plate negative by James 
Robertson, signed on the right, 1853—1854. 24.8x29.2 cm. Benaki Museum 
Photographic Archive, Athens (Constantinou and Tsigakou 1998, 128-29). 


Figure 6. View of the temple of Poseidon at Sounion from the north- 
east. Albumenised salt-print from wet collodion glass plate negative by 
James Robertson, unsigned, 1853-1854. 25.0x28.5 cm. Benaki Museum 

Photographic Archive, Athens (Constantinou and Tsigakou 1998, 130- 

31). 
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Figure 7. Sanctuary of Poseidon. View of the Classical temple from south-west (photo: 
author, January 2015). 
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Figure 8. Sanctuary of Poseidon, plan of the monumental entrance (N.D. loannitis 1898, AE 
1900, pl. 7). 
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Figure 9. North fortification wall of the sanctuary of Poseidon (photo: author, September 
2012). 


Figure 10. Sanctuary of Poseidon. North fortification walls, tower and outer fortification 
walls (photo: author, January 2015). 
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Figure 11. North wall of bastion on the eastern fortification wall at the sanctuary of Poseidon 
(photo: author, August 2008). 
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Figure 12. Stoa and Propylaia of the sanctuary of Poseidon looking west (photo: author, August 
2008). 
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Figure 13. South-east corner of Classical temple of Poseidon, Archaic remains and find spot of 
kouroi (photo: author, August 2008). 


Figure 14. The bothros at the south-east corner of the sanctuary of Poseidon (photo: author, 
January 2009). 
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Figure 15. Sanctuary of Poseidon. South colonnade of Classical temple, foundations of Archaic 
temple and east anta (photo: author, January 2015). 
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Figure 16. Plan of the Classical temple of Poseidon (drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 
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Figure 17. Plan of the sanctuary of Athena (A. Orlandos, AE 1917, 178). 
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Figure 18a. Sanctuary of Athena looking north-east (photo: author, August 2008). 
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Figure 18b. Sanctuary of Athena looking north-east (photo: author, January 2015). 
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Figure 19. Remains of the oval enclosure at the sanctuary of Athena looking north-west (photo: 
author, January 2014). 


Figure 20. Entranceway to the sanctuary of Athena looking west (photo: author, January 2014). 
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Figure 21. Sanctuary of Athena: large temple looking west with base of cult statue in the 
background (photo: author, January 2014). 
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Figure 22. Plan of the large temple 
at the sanctuary of Athena (A. 
Orlandos, AE 1917, 182). 
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Figure 23. Sanctuary of Athena. South peristyle and cella wall of the large temple looking east 
(photo: author, January 2015). 


Figure 24. Reconstruction of the east elevation of the large temple of Athena (A.Orlandos, Stais 
1920, pl.A). 
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Figure 25. Plan of the small temple in the sanctuary 
of Athena (A. Orlandos, AE 1917, 180). 


Figure 26. View of the small temple, the large temple of Athena and the temple of Poseidon in 
the background (photo: author, January 2015). 
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Figure 27. Stone base of the cult statue in the small temple at the sanctuary of Athena (photo: 
author, August 2008). 
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Figure 28. Conjectural reconstruction of the east elevation facade of the small temple in the sanctuary 
of Athena (drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 
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Figure 29. Sanctuary of Athena. Small temple and oval 
enclosure looking north west. (photo: author, January 2014). 


Figure 30. (left) Base of the south Doric column of the 
small temple at the sanctuary of Athena (photo: author, 
August 2008). 


Figure 31. (right) Base of the north Doric column of the 
small temple at the sanctuary of Athena (photo: author, 
August 2008). 


Figure 32. (left) Doric capital from column of the small 
temple at the sanctuary of Athena (photo: author, 
August 2008). 
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Figure 33. The bothros, the eastern peribolos wall and the artificial fill looking north at the 
sanctuary of Athena (photo: author, January 2014). 
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Figure 34. The bothros with the rock hewn steps at the sanctuary of Athena (photo: author, 
August 2008). 
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Figure 35. Traces of the oval enclosure looking north-west (photo: author, January 2014). 


Figure 36. Sanctuary of Athena. Small temple, large temple and oval enclosure in the background, 
looking south-west (photo: author, August 2008). 
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Figure 37. Sanctuary of Athena. Detail of the foundations at the south-east corner of the small 
temple (photo: author, January 2014). 


Figure 38. Sanctuary of Athena. Detail of the marble threshold of the small temple (photo: author, 
August 2008). 
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Figure 39. Sanctuary of Athena. Foundations of altar in front of the small temple looking west 
(photo: author, January 2009). 


Figure 40. Carbonised piece of wood, carbonized figs and three sherds including one Late 
Geometric, from Sounion. NMA 22552 (photo: author, November 2008). 
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Figure 41. Sanctuary of Athena. Bothros, east peribolos wall and propylon with east harbour in 
the background (photo: author, January 2015). 


Figure 42. Sanctuary of Athena. Traces of a rectangular structure within the oval enclosure, 
looking east (photo: author, August 2008). 
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Figure 43. Sanctuary of Athena. East 
peristyle of large temple in foreground; 
possible altar and ‘hestiatorion’ in near 
background; temple of Poseidon in 
distance, looking south (photo: author, 
January 2009). 


Figure 44. Sanctuary of Athena. Possible altar near large temple; looking east (photo: author, 
January 2009). 
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Figures 45 and 46. Sanctuary of Athena. Bases for awning posts on the levelled area west of the large 
temple (photo: author, January 2009). 


Figure 47. (left) Sanctuary of Athena. Two bases 
in situ, possibly supporting an offering table; seen 
from the east (photo: author, January 2009). 


Figure 48. (right) Sanctuary of Athena. 
Fragment of a base, possibly for an offering 
table (photo: author, January 2009). 
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Figure 49. (left) Sanctuary of Athena. Two 
bases, possibly supporting an offering table, 
and fragment of a third base; remnants of a 
wall from a structure; seen from the north- 
west (photo: author, September 2012). 


Figure 50. Sanctuary of Poseidon. Classical temple and terrace wall of sanctuary, seen from the 
north-west (photo: author, January 2015). 
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Figure 51. Sanctuary of Poseidon. LM I lentoid seal (NMA 10297), 
found in the bothros (drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 


Figure 52. The fortified settlement on the promontory. Main east-west road and dwellings, 
looking west (photo: author, January 2015). 
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Figure 53. Sanctuary of Athena. Classical temple, hestiatorion and western harbour, looking 
north (photo: author, January 2014). 


Figure 54. Sanctuary of Athena. Conjectural reconstruction. Phase 1: 
oval enclosure (isometric drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 
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Figure 55. Sanctuary of Athena. Conjectural reconstruction. Phase 2: early shrine 
(isometric drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 


Figure 56. Sanctuary of Athena. Conjectural reconstruction. Phase 3: Archaic 
Doric temple and kouroi (isometric drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 
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Figure 57. Sanctuary of Athena. Conjectural reconstruction. Phase 4a: Archaic 
and Classical temples coexisting (isometric drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 


Figure 58. Sanctuary of Athena. Conjectural reconstruction. Phase 4b: Classical 
temple (isometric drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 
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Figure 59. Plan of the sanctuary of Poseidon (N.D. loannitis 1898, AE 1900, 
pl. 6). 


Figure 60. Sanctuary of Athena. Ridge cover tile LM 658 and fragment of a Doric capital echinus 
LM 1124, from the small temple (drawing P. Arvanitakis, 2012). 
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Figure 61. Sanctuary of Athena. Architectural details from the 
Classical temple (N.D. loannitis 1898, AE 1900, pl. 9). 


Figure 62. Sanctuary of Athena. Western peribolos wall of oval enclosure. (photo: 
author, January 2014). 
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